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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
SCANDINAVIAN INVASION: CRIME OR BLUNDER? 


O Hitler had a Blitzkrieg up his 

sleeve after all. It is curious 
that the experts didn’t know where 
the lightning was to strike. For the 
second time they were caught nap- 
ping. Previously they had failed 
to see Der Fuehrer’s statement, in 
Mein Kampf, about what he was 
going to do to Austria, Poland 
and Czecho-Slovakia. Or if they 
did see it, the bigwigs, diplomats, 
ambassadors, premiers, war secre- 
taries didn’t believe it. Mr. Cham- 
berlain seems to have said in effect, 
“Yes, yes, my attention-callers have 
called my attention to a few select- 
ed pages of Mein Kampf. But Adolf 
is a mystic. He sees 
visions and dreams 
dreams. His book 
is a Dream Book. 
It is a pathological 
document. It rambles. It repeats. 
It philosophizes, moralizes, rhapso- 
dizes. It blusters and threatens. It 
is one of those ‘escape’ documents 
of which the psychiatrists speak. 
In any asylum you may find an ex- 
grocer who calls himself Louis 
XIV. and an ex-scullery maid who 
takes on the airs of Marie An- 


Hitler Says 
“T Told 
You So” 


toinette. So this house painter en- 
visions himself as a combination of 
Napoleon, Alexander, Genghis Khan 
and Attila. I have given orders to 
my attention-callers not to call my 
attention to any more of the silly 
stuff. Besides I have met Adolf 
and have chatted with him. He has 
assured me of ‘Peace in Our Time.’ 
See, I have the document with his 
signature. It’s the paper I waved 
over my head to the crowd when I 
stepped out of the plane from 
Munich.” 

But there was another book, in 
fact two other books, not by the 
lunatic Hitler but by the quite ra- 
tional Hermann Rauschning, for- 
mer Governor of Danzig, a confi- 
dant of Hitler. His first volume, 
The Revolution of Nihilism, carries 
on the front page of the dust-cover 
the phrase, “Warning to the West,” 
in white letters with a blood-red 
splotch as background. Sufficiently 
spectacular. The other book is 
called quite as ominously The Voice 
of Destruction. Both contain direct 
reports of conversations. For ex- 
ample, “The day of small states is 
past,” said Hitler to Rauschning in 
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1934, “I shall have a Western Union 
of Holland, Flanders, Northern 
France, and a Northern Union of 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden” 
(my italics). 

It reminds one of the gallantry 
of Raffles the Amateur Cracksman 
who sent notes to Scotland Yard, “I 
shall remove Leonardo’s “Virgin of 
the Rocks” from the National Gal- 
lery at closing hour on Thursday.” 
He does, and—in the story—gets 
away with it. Downing Street and 

the Quai D’Orsay 


Adolf Slips seem as stupid in 
One Over reality as Scotland 

Yard in the detective 
story. “I will take Denmark and 


Norway,” says Hitler, and sure 
enough he sends convoys of troops 
into Oslo and Trondheim and Nar- 
vik under the guns of British battle- 
ships and destroyers, under the 
shadow of the wings of the Royal 
Aviation Force. “I have no news 
of the occupancy of Narvik,” says 
Chamberlain, “it must be a typo- 
graphical error for Larvik.” When 
it turns out to be Narvik indeed 
and, into the bargain, Kristiansund 
and Trondheim and Bergen and 
Stavanger and Oslo, the statesmen 
and the journalists shriek, as if 
surprised, “Scandinavia Invaded!” 
“Crime against Civilization!” 
“Tragedy in the North!” “Viola- 
tion of the Rights of Neutrals!” 
Chamberlain cries, “Mad dog!” 
Fritz Thyssen who financed Hitler 
in 1932, now a renegade and refu- 
gee safe in Paris calls his former 
protégé “a vile type of double- 
crosser,” declares that “neither the 
objective nor the subjective truth 
exists for him”; that his action is 
“synonymous with brutality and 
aggression”; and that “it is the 
case of a criminal.” Yet the ob- 


jective and subjective liar did tell 
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the truth when he said he would 
go into Scandinavia. And it was 
“sporting” of him, as the British 
say, to tell the world six years in 
advance. Perhaps by the time these 
lines appear (they are written on 
April 15th) Hitler will have made 
an attempt at the “Western Union” 
which he promised Mr. Rauschning. 
As for the charge that he double- 
crossed the English, I can imagine 
Hitler retorting, “Double-crossed? 
I triple and quadruple-crossed you. 
You called me contemptuously a 
house painter and a bad one at 
that, so I determined 


to show you a few House 
tricks in diplo- Painter? 
macy. Now let me Master 
read you a little les- Diplomat! 


son in that fine art. 

A liar must not always lie. The 
effective liar sometimes tells the 
truth. Didn’t I tell you the truth 
about Denmark and Norway? What 
more did you expect? A blueprint, 
a calendar and a timetable?” 


LL of which does not mean that 
the writer of these comments 
approves of Adolf Hitler. What 
Mr. Thyssen says of him “goes 
double” for me. But up to date 
(again let me explain the date is 
April 15th) it must be admitted 
that he has outwitted the smartest 
of the smart Western diplomats. 
He not only did what he said he 
would do but he did it with neat- 
ness and dispatch. Even the Scrip- 
ture says, “The lord commended 
the unjust steward inasmuch as he 
had done wisely.” Perhaps we 
may commend the villain inasmuch 
as he is a competent villain. 
However, when the news came of 
the capture of Oslo, the words of 
Fouché, “worse than a crime, a blun- 
der,” leaped to my mind. After seven 




















days, I still think that Hitler has 
outsmarted not only the English 
and the French but himself. Un- 
less the power of England’s navy 
and of the combined aerial fleets of 
the Allies (and of ours since we are 
sending over our latest and best 
bombers) have been wildly overesti- 
mated, it would seem that the Allies 
must have the Nazis trapped. Win- 
ston Churchill reads Hitler a les- 
son in history, reminding him of 
the fatal step taken by Napoleon 
when he went into Spain. Hitler 
seems, however, not to be awed by 
the fate of Napoleon. “Nothing like 
what I will do has ever been at- 
tempted before,” he told Rausch- 
ning. One more sign of madness? 
Perhaps, but he has been thus far a 
successful madman. Are the Eng- 
lish and the French to admit that 
they have been not only outbullied 
but outguessed and outmaneuvered 
by a mere paranoiac? Is H. G. 
Wells, so often wrong, right for 
once? He says, “Everyone knows 
our Government is grossly incom- 
petent. . . . Halifax and Chamber- 
lain at the present time are still 
playing about with 
the war. If we do 
not end the war, the 
war will end us.” 
That speech was made on March 
28th. Were Chamberlain, Halifax 
and Churchill still playing about 
with the war when the insignificant 
Nazi fleet got by the “impregnable” 
British line into Norway? A con- 
frere of mine who fought in the 
1916 Battle of Jutland, says that 
possibly the British allowed the 
Germans to pass in so that they 
might be “bottled up.” To the lay- 
man it would seem better to keep 
them out than to lock them in. Pos- 
session, I should imagine, is nine 
points in strategy. 


Muddling 
Along? 
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HE whole terrible business seems 

to be thus far almost unrelieved 
calamity for the Allies. The Ruhr, 
the Sudetenland, Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Danzig, the Corridor, 
the rest of Poland, Denmark, Nor- 
way are under the heel of the 
world’s worst lunatic. If the Brit- 
ish Empire is to be broken up, and 
a Prussian Empire substituted, 
must we endure the added humilia- 
tion of admitting that the catastro- 
phe was brought about by a maniac 
who commenced with an ineffective 
putsch in a Munich beer hall, and 
raised himself to power chiefly by 
oratorical vociferation? Can a rank 
amateur achieve in eight or ten 
years what professional diplomats 
and generals could not in four hun- 
dred years? Has a mad house 
painter more genius than Napo- 
leon and Richelieu? Everyone says 
these are strange days. Strange 
things happen in strange days. 

But if England is the England of 
yore, I imagine she will say “I shall 
attend to this fellow. I will polish 
him off.” I think she will. At least 
I guess she will. All the Editors I 
have read and all the news commen- 
tators have been—up to the middle 
of April—very cagey about predict- 
ing the outcome. Doubtless they 
feel like the cartoonist who drew a 
picture of a schoolmarm pointing 
to a map and saying “Now children 
we shall take up the geography of 
Europe as of 3 P. M. last Friday.” 
As of geography so of history. But 
I will “go out on a limb.” My guess 
is that the Allies will win. Hitler’s 
going into Scandinavia was a crime 
and a blunder. 


b* The New York Times for April 

14th appears a “special cable” 
from London under the irritating 
caption, “Britons Impatient with 
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U. S. Isolation.” The immediate 
impulse of any spirited American 
is to exclaim “Hang the Britons!” 
Have not we Americans the right to 
determine our own foreign policy? 
Must we now and forever after 
plunge into all European conflicts? 
Why did our founders and pioneers 
quit Europe? Was it not at least 
partly because they were “fed up” 
on the incessant interminable wars 
of Europe? Are we never to be 
permitted to “isolate” ourselves 
from the racial, religious, “ideologi- 
cal” squabbles of the Old World? 
A certain Major A. G. Church, in- 
troduced to Americans as Treas- 
urer of the National Labor Organ- 
ization of England, has the insuf- 
ferable arrogance to blame the 
United States for the present plight 
of what he calls the “democracies” 
in Europe. He de- 
clares point - blank 
that “the isolation- 
ism of America has 
created the present situation” and 
goes on to tell us what must be 
our foreign policy. “They [the 
Americans] must align themselves 
with Britain and France in a con- 
flict against a slavery worse and 
more insidious than that which 
Lincoln thundered and fought.” 
“Thundered” is a mad word to ap- 
ply to Lincoln. He never “thun- 
dered.” The “thunderer” was the 
London Times. And it thundered 
at Lincoln not with him. A dozen 
or a score of other organs of public 
opinion in England also excoriated 
and vituperated the President who 
freed the slaves. They reviled and 
ridiculed him. Punch lampooned 
him. Imitating the thunderers and 
the growlers, and the sneerers, all 
the whelps and curs in the streets 
yapped at Lincoln. It is a notori- 


It’s All Our 
Fault! 


ous fact that certain “statesmen” 
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and journalists in England did all 
in their power to help the Confed- 
erate States win the rebellion, not 
because they loved the Confederacy, 
but because they saw one more 
chance to apply the axiom of im- 
perialism, “divide and conquer.” It 
is not pleasant to say these things. 
It is not pleasant even to recall 
them. But if Major Church, who- 
ever he may be, or any other better 
known Briton lugs in the revered 
name of Abraham Lincoln to “put 
across” a piece of propaganda, must 
we Americans be dumb? 

Furthermore, the Major’s logic 
limps. We had our problem of 
slavery. We dealt with it alone. We 
should have been glad if England 
had been for the four years of our 
civil war “Isolationist.” Now Eng- 
land is dealing with her problem. 
We are sympathetic and friendly. 
We are forwarding food, supplies, 
ammunition, aircraft as fast as we 
can. True our policy is “come and 
get it,” or to use 


the more offensive What More 
phrase “Cash and Do You 
Carry.” But surely Want? 


England, proud 

England would not care to come to 
our gates as a beggar and get what 
we have “free, gratis, for noth- 
ing”? The full truth is that to 
help the Allies we risk getting in- 
to the war. We are not neutral. 
Our President has not made the re- 
quest once made by Woodrow Wil- 
son, “be neutral even in thought.” 
We cannot be. We are not. We 
say to England “our hearts, our 
hopes, our prayers are all with 
thee.” Mr. Roosevelt asks his fel- 
low citizens to do everything “short 
of war” to help England. We are 
doing it. Must we go further and 
get into the war? I say, not by way 
of emphasis, not as a mere exclama- 




















tion, but as a genuine prayer, “God 
forbid!” 


HEN will the English begin to 
understand that we do not 
consider the British Empire a de- 
mocracy? In England, in Canada 
and Australia the Empire (or shall 
we now say the Commonwealth) is 
to a degree democratic. But the 
Empire is no democracy. At least 
it is not the only democracy. All 
democracy does not stand or fall 
with the Empire. Here in the United 
States we have a civilization of a 
sort. Also there is Canada and there 
is Australia. And South Africa. They 
are fresh and young and vigorous. 
If worse comes to worst, they can 
go ahead on their own. If England 
loses we will not attack Canada. 
We have no quarrel with Canada. 
Neither we nor the Canadians have 
had a fort or a company of soldiers 
on the border for a hundred years. 
All is not lost if the Mediterranean 
ceases to be an English Sea and 
becomes an “Italian Lake” as Mus- 
solini loves to call it; if Gibraltar 
goes back to Spain; 
if the Suez Canal be- 
comes truly interna- 
tional; if India gets 
home rule; if Shanghai ceases to be 
an international anomaly; if Egypt 
and the Sudan come under a differ- 
ent “protectorate” and if, in fine, 
the surface of the globe becomes, as 
is inevitable, more equitably dis- 
tributed. 


All Is 
Not Lost 


IR NORMAN ANGELL on the 
first page of his recent book For 
What Do We Fight? confesses that 
the principle for which England 
now claims to be fighting is new to 
her. That principle, he says, “has 


not heretofore been appplied to in- 
ternational life” nor indeed has it, 
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he says, “been applied in the foreign 
policy of Britain and France since 
the last war” [my italics]. He adds 
that the failure of England and 
France to apply the “fundamental 
principle of all organized society 
and of orderly civilization” is “a 
fact that accounts more than any 
other for our present peril.” Here 
in America thoughtful persons feel 
with Norman Angell that if that 
calamity comes it will come because 
England has not wisely and justly 
administered the trust that was 
hers. Such being the fact—we think 
it the fact—it is arrogant and impu- 
dent of Major Church, to say that 
the debacle of civilization is due to 
American isolationism. 

Incidentally would it not be a 
sign of weakness and cowardice in a 
world-wide empire covering a quar- 
ter of the globe to say that it cannot 
save itself and that we must help 
save it? We will help save it if it 
wants help by a benevolent “neu- 
trality,” that is to say, by the con- 
tinuation of our present policy, 
which accords to England and 
France the privileges of “most fa- 
vored nations.” But please God 
we will not send our men and boys 
into this new European catastro- 
phe, the latest in an unending series 
caused by the vicious and danger- 
ous tactics of European politicians. 

In that same significant book, Sir 
Norman Angell mentions some of 
these tactics: “We [the English] 
have for a generation pursued a 
policy of ever in- 


creasing restriction, A Few 
preferences, monop- Simple 
olies. The disadvan- Facts 


tages which foreign- 

ers suffered from our increasing 
tendency to monopoly, to favoritism, 
to preferences, have steadily in- 
creased. Tighter and tighter closed 
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the doors against men as well as 
goods.” 

There you have the chief cause of 
anti-English sentiment in Europe, 
Asia and Africa. And there you 
have the prime cause of the present 
war. This is the “encirclement”— 
the economic part of it—of which 
the Germans complain. Even in her 
present dire circumstances, when 
she so sadly needs us as a friend, 
England has made us Americans 
also the victim of “restrictions, 
preferences, monopolies.” We have 
forgiven all that. We have can- 
celed the debt. Yet these yappers 
are permitted to spread the lie 
among the working people of Eng- 
land that United States “Isola- 
tionism” is the cause of all their 
troubles. Truth is, we have not 


isolated ourselves enough. We may 
go into complete isolation if the 


calumnies continue. 

There is another paragraph in Sir 
Norman Angell’s book that may well 
cause Americans to pause before 
plunging into this war. He says, “We 
[the English again] have slipped 
into the habit of speaking of ‘free- 
ing Europe from the menace of re- 
current aggressions,’ as though that 
would automatically be achieved by 
the defeat of Germany in war. Yet 
we know that such an assumption, 
far from being self-evident, as we 
seem to assume, is completely dis- 
proved by the plainest experience. 
In 1914, also, we believed that the 
simple defeat of Germany and the 
destruction of Kaiserism would 
free the world. Kaiserism was de- 
stroyed. We did not get something 
better, but something worse; more 
evil, more menacing.” I do verily 
believe that if we Americans could 
be persuaded that this war now in 
progress were The War to save civi- 
lization, the Real, True, Holy War, 
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we should go in gladly. We have 
no such faith. We look upon this 
war as just one more in an ages-old 
series between big nations with im- 
perialistic ambitions. 


| ter seu is still (April 15th) the 
enigma. We were told in 1922 
that the Fascist regime arose to 
combat Communism. We are still 
supposed to believe that Fascism is 
the antithesis of Communism, and 
its sworn enemy. Why then does 
Italy maintain an alliance with Ger- 
many which has an alliance with 
Russia? My Italian friends, who so 
vigorously rebuke me for failing to 
see in Benito Mussolini an instru- 
ment in the hand of Divine Provi- 
dence, have thus far declined ex- 
planation of the Rome-Berlin-Mos- 
cow axis. Mussolini went to the 
Brenner to confer with Hitler, who 
in turn bargained with Stalin. When 
Stalin attacked Finland and over- 
whelmed that helpless little land, 
there was no recorded protest from 
the Duce at Rome to accompany the 
Pope’s protest from Vatican City. 
On April 12th the Italian newspa- 
pers under Il Duce’s eyes and doubt- 
less with his approbation rejoiced 
when Germany swallowed up Den- 
mark in one quick 
gulp and invaded 
Norway. One promi- 
nent government or- 
gan, the Corriere della Sera, went 
so far as to advocate Germany’s 
grabbing Sweden as well as Norway 
and Denmark. “Two of the three 
Scandinavian states,” it says, “have 
already entered the German eco- 
nomic and strategic sphere; so the 
third must necessarily enter it un- 
der pain of the same or a worse 
fate.” As a euphemism that phrase 
“entered the economic and strategic 
sphere” is a gem. It is commonly 


Italy the 
Enigma 














said that English humor consists 
largely in understatement. If so, 
the Editor of Punch could use the 
fellow who wrote that line. 

Perhaps Mussolini calculates 
upon Hitler’s permitting him to 
compel the Balkans one day to en- 
ter into Italy’s “economic and 
strategic sphere.” That supposition 
would explain the jubilation of 
the Fascist papers over Hitler’s 
crime in Scandinavia. Only the Vati- 
can Osservatore dissented. But in 
applauding Hitler, or even in tempo- 
rizing with Hitler, Mussolini is play- 
ing a dangerous game, and perhaps 
even risking the independence of 
Italy. The Germans came down on 
Italy before and held the peninsula 
under their heel. They may do it 
again no matter what position 
Mussolini takes. If they don’t do it 
again it will be because they can- 
not, and if they cannot, Italy will 
have the Allies to thank. 


R. HEARST insists that “Italy 

is an unsolved problem only 
because people have been unwilling 
to analyze honestly its situation and 
its requirements.” He explains: 
“England has her domains and do- 
minions in South Africa, in North 
Africa, in India, in 
China, in the islands 
of the Atlantic and 
the Pacific and in 
North America and South America. 
France has her possessions in East 
Africa, in North Africa, in Asia, in 
the islands of all the seas and in 
South America. . . . Italy . . . has 
not obtained the possessions she 
was promised by treaty when she 
was induced to support the Allies 
in the late World War. She was 
duped, she was short-carded, she 
was strong-armed and thrown out 
of the international gambling joint. 


Hearst 
Has It 
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Italy has natural aspirations to 
become an empire like France and 


England. Mussolini has exciting 
visions of ‘the glory that was 
Greece, and the grandeur that was 
Rome.’ He can see Rome again the 
center of an immense dominion ex- 
tending across the Mediterranean 
and including the better part of 
Northern Africa; across the Adri- 
atic and including not only Albania, 
but Jugoslavia; extending also to 
the west and acquiring the lands 
which Italy believes she was robbed 
of or swindled out of by France in 
the past.” 

We don’t often admit William 
Randolph Hearst to the pages of 
THE CATHOLIC Wor LD, but it must 
be said, lapsing for a moment into 
the lingo of his own papers, that in 
this instance he has “said a mouth- 
ful.” The key to the mystery of the 
reluctance of Mussolini to break with 
Russia and Germany is his ambition 
for Empire. It is as though the 
modern Greeks, poor and weak and 
decadent, should dream of renew- 
ing the conquests of Alexander, or 
as if Spain, exhausted and impo- 
tent, still hoped to re-create the 
world empire of Philip. Mussolini 
has not the men or the money or 
the military genius to carve out an 
empire for himself. He hopes to 
acquire some big chunks of the 
earth here and there if Hitler wins. 
I think he is guessing wrong. Hit- 
ler himself is gambling heavily and 
if he wins he will not split his win- 
nings with any one. It will be a 
case of “winner takes all.” If Italy 
was indeed “duped, short-carded, 
strong-armed and thrown out” by 
the Allies, she will be kicked and 
spat upon by Germany if Germany 
wins. 


Mussolini must decide soon. He 


cannot keep both the Allies and 
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Germany guessing much longer. I 
wonder if he knows the Bible. Per- 
haps he has heard of Elias, who 
cried out to his people, “How long 
do you halt between 
two ways? If Baal 
be God, serve Baal, 
but if the Lord be 
God, serve the 
Lord.” Poor Benito! perhaps he can 
see God on neither side. Perhaps 
he feels himself caught between 
two devils. Even so, there is the 
old adage, “Better the devil you 
know than the devil you don’t 
know.” He knows the Anglo- 
French devil that tricked him be- 
fore as Mephistopheles tricked 
Faust. He doesn’t know the Prus- 
sian devil. It’s a cruel choice. But 
that’s the kind of predicament a 
man gets into who, being a black- 
smith’s son, fancies himself a match 
for half a dozen Machiavellis. 
There is indeed a quarter to 
which he might look for guidance. 
He could take counsel of his own 
people. The Italians don’t like Ger- 
many and they hate Hitler. But the 
Duce has, unfortunately, a disdain 
for the democratic principle. He 
cannot permit the people to tell him 
what to do. He has warned them, 
“The pilot must not be asked ques- 
tions about the course.” Too bad: 
the Duce may lead his people into 
disaster, but the poor people can 
have no say in the matter. All over 
Italy appears the Fascist slogan, 
Credere, Obedire, Combattere, “Be- 
lieve, Obey, Fight.” As the English 
poet puts it, “Their’s not to reason 
why: their’s but to do and die.” 
But after all, the people—especially 
the Italian people—grow weary of 
blind obedience. There was once a 
Duce named Caesar. His bust is on 
Benito’s desk. Benito knows what 
happened to him. Also there was a 


Speak Soon 
Benito,— 
Or— 
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fellow named Rienzi. The people 
idolized him, and then killed him. 
Yes, plenty of history has been made 
in the Italian peninsula. The lesson 
of that history is that the Italian 
people and in par- 

ticular the Roman _ A Proud and 
people have been Independent 

more determined People 

than any other peo- 

ple on the globe ultimately to have 
their own way. I cannot believe 
that it is the will of that people to 
have their Duce play second fiddle 
to the Fuehrer or to see Italy a mere 
satrapy in a new Germanic em- 
pire—if there is to be a new Ger- 
manic empire. On the other hand, 
there is no love lost between the 
Italians and the English. Poor 
Benito! He must guess. He must 
guess soon. He must guess right. 
If he guesses wrong—well again 
there remains the lesson of Caesar 
and Rienzi and half a dozen other 
“tribunes of the people.” 


— is one other way out for 


the Duce. The Vatican sees all 
and remembers enough to be in a 
position to give most excellent ad- 
vice. Mussolini could do worse 
than listen to the Pope. I wonder 
if he has read the Bull Ausculta 
Fili. “Listen Son,” says Boniface 
VIII. to Philip the Fair. “Listen 
Son,” says Pope Pius XII. to Mus- 
solini, or would say if the Duce 
would listen, “Never mind the 
‘glory that was Greece and the 
grandeur that was Rome.’ It was 
pagan, anyway. You cannot re-es- 
tablish the Empire except by the 
method by which it was first cre- 
ated—force, bloodshed, tyranny. Be 
content with Italy. Make Italy the 
center of civilization. Listen son, 
you cannot compete with those 
Germans or those English. Even if 














you could, what would it profit 
Italy to gain the whole world, or 
half of it, or a quarter of it and lose 
her own soul?” 

The chief trouble with that kind 
of advice is that it presupposes 
humility in the recipient. After a 
fellow has been ten thousand times 
photographed with beetling brow 
and jutting jaw and puffed chest, it 
is hard for him to assume the atti- 
tude of a member of the Third Order 
of St. Francis. I think I have never 
heard of Jl Duce’s mentioning Il 
Poverello. His ambition seems to 
run rather to Caesar and Machia- 
velli. Caesars and Machiavellis 
don’t listen to the pope. 

Hearst says finally, “This war in 
Europe is not a war of high princi- 
ples and noble ideals on either side. 
It is a conflict of selfish interests 
and material objectives. It is a war 
between established imperialisms 
and intended and proposed im- 
perialisms.” That, I think, is the 
way Mussolini sees it. Whatever 
self-deceit he may practice con- 
sciously or subconsciously, he does 
not kid himself with the notion 
that this war is a crusade for re- 
ligion. 

Neither do the diplomats and the 
generals of the Allies. They are not 
mystics but realists. For one ex- 
ample, among many, take the frank 
statement of Colonial Secretary 
Malcolm MacDonald in the House 
of Commons on the Jew-Arab situ- 
ation. Answering the accusation 
that the government had “shame- 
fully betrayed the Jews,” he bland- 
ly stated, “If there were trouble in 
Palestine there would be repercus- 
sions in Transjordan, Iraq, Sandi, 
Arabia, Egypt and India. One has 
got to be frank about these things”! 
That is to say, what helps England 
may hurt the Jews or hurt the 
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Arabs, but the interests of England 


must be upheld at all costs. Yet 
the English cannot understand why 
we are skeptical about their claim 
to be crusaders. 


NE week after the Nazi occupa- 

tion of Narvik, word came that 
the surrender of the Norwegians 
was the result of “a gigantic con- 
spiracy, a most audacious perfectly 
oiled political plot, involving bri- 
bery, infiltration of agents provoca- 
teurs, sabotage and 


sheer treason.” It There Is 
may seem that the Always 
technique is not Treason 


only unscrupulous 

but novel. But it is only a com- 
pound of elements that have been 
tried through the centuries by mili- 
tary strategists and diplomats. The 
real cause for wonder and for in- 
dignation is that the Allies were not 
aware of what was going on. Nei- 
ther apparently were they aware of 
similar conditions in Austria, in 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland. If the 
English and the French — specifi- 
cally Chamberlain and Daladier— 
knew the helplessness of Poland 
and Finland why did they counsel 
resistance. The Poles in particular 
were sent like dumb animals to 
slaughter. That tragedy is on the 
soul of the men who knew the futil- 
ity of opposing a modern mecha- 
nized army with a horde of peas- 
ants bearing antiquated weapons. A 
documentary film Lights out in 
Europe makes perfectly clear that 
it was mass suicide for the Poles to 
attempt to stop the Nazis. Did not 
Chamberlain and Daladier know as 
much as the makers of that film? 
If not, why not? Was it one more 
instance of blundering? And in 
that case would the blunder be also 
a crime? 
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Nicoléd Paganini, 1782-1840 


By A. R. 


HE dainty “Minuetto” is sym- 

bolic, in a way, of the eight- 
eenth century in western Europe 
but that social daintiness must have 
been rather superficial because to- 
ward the century’s end Europe is 
shaken by the tumult of the French 
Revolution which finds a more apt 
symbol in the Dance of the Guil- 
lotine. Out of the tumult rode 
“l'Empereur” and for many years 
afterwards Europe resounded with 
the rattle of musketry, the collapse 
of old thrones and the upbuilding 
of new ones. In 1815 the Napo- 
leonic comet dissolved and the Con- 
gress of Vienna sat down to rear- 
range things in permanent appease- 
ment. 

There followed about thirty years 
of international peace; the stir- 
rings of oppressed minorities here 
and there caused but little blood- 
letting and libertarian patriots 
could be handled by the police. 
This lasted until 1848 and then 
revolutions broke loose all over the 
land. The year 1815 thus marks 
the meeting point of two very dif- 
ferent periods in European politi- 
cal history; over these two periods 
extends the life Nicold Paganini. 
He was born in 1782 and died in 
1840. Not that it made a great dif- 
ference to him whether Napoleon or 
Metternich was in the saddle; events 
or personages of the political world 
meant for him, at most, the occa- 
sion for a timely sonata. He lived in 
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his own world and under whatever 
tyranny or freedom there was al- 
ways a public and a triumph for him. 

Paganini was not an isolated 
musical prodigy; on the contrary, 
the seeds of musical genius germi- 
nated widely during the stretch of 
years we are considering. Notable 
advances were then made in the 
scientific field, literature flourished 
robustly and so did other arts but 
the glory of music surpassed all 
such achievements. More numer- 
ous and destined to more lasting (at 
least more undisputed) fame than 
Napoleon’s Marshals strode on the 
world’s scene the Marshals of Mel- 
ody and Counterpoint. It is a proof 
of Paganini’s tremendous personal- 
ity and of his unearthly virtuosity, 
that he, a mere fiddling fool, should 
impose himself on the attention of 
contemporaries and of posterity 
more than other men of unques- 
tionably greater, and more substan- 
tial, musical worth. In his time 
lived Gluck (d. 1787), Mozart (d. 
1791; in which year Meyerbeer 
was born); Haydn (d. 1809); Schu- 
bert (d. 1828); Auber, born in the 
same year as Paganini, and—head 
and shoulders above all others—the 
mighty Beethoven (d. 1827). In 
the violin field such remarkable 
performers as the German Ludwig 
Spohr, the French Charles Lafont, 
the Polish Carl Lipinski were Paga- 
nini’s contemporaries. 

Italian Opera was in flower; liv- 























ing at the turn of the century were 
such immortals as Paisiello, Boc- 
cherini, Cimarosa, Cherubini, Ros- 
sini, Donizetti; Bellini was born in 
1801. With the great composers 
there sprang up a flock of extraor- 
dinary singers to whom our modern 
artists—if we believe the stories of 
the past—cannot compare: tenors 
like Duprez, Donzelli, Garcia, Ru- 
bini; sopranos like Pasta; Lablache, 
a prodigious basso. It was the 
golden age of the “Bel Canto” when 
“coloratura” was rampant and 
operas were conceived mainly for 
the purpose of displaying the sing- 
er’s voice. Music, on the whole, 
occupied a larger space in the social 
scene than it does now and the 
public took a more lively interest 
in it—possibly for the lack of other 
outlets. Passionate partisanship 
grew around a composer or a per- 
former; in comparison, modern au- 
diences are flaccid. The kings and 
all the small potentates whose 
courts dotted Europe like pimples, 
posed as patrons of music, most of 
them maintaining a court orchestra 
and bidding against each other for 
the services of renowned artists. 

Music had also a larger part in 
Church functions than is the case 
now; cathedrals and other well en- 
dowed churches kept a full-time 
orchestra and choir, the High Mass 
on Sunday being a social function 
somewhat parallel to Grand Opera. 
There is no need to discuss here the 
kind of music that was allowed in 
church in those days; fortunately 
taste has changed. 

Probably Antonio Paganini, 
Nicolé’s father, who insisted on 
training him as a violinist, had no 
higher ambition for his son (the 
second of four children) than his 
becoming the first violin at the 
Genoa cathedral or perhaps its di- 
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rector of music. Antonio himself 
was musically inclined and played 
the mandolin, in which there is no 
money. The boy’s mother aimed 
higher; she related afterwards to 
him —and to anybody else who 
would listen—that before he was 
born she had the vision of an Angel 
from whom she asked a favor; it 
was that her boy—it was to be a 
boy — should become the greatest 
violinist in the world. The fond 
mother was sure that the Angel had 
nodded assent. That’s a good start 
for a legend, anyway, even if its 
course later degenerated and Paga- 
nini’s virtuosity came to be ascribed 
to other than an angelic source. 

The Paganini family was poor; 
Antonio worked as a ship-broker’s 
clerk, or ran a small shop himself, 
or simply had a job as a stevedore— 
biographers are not in agreement 
as to that. At any rate his home 
was a humble one, in Black Cat 
Alley, one of those unbelievably 
narrow, crooked and up-and-down 
cobblestoned alleys still left un- 
touched in some parts of old Genoa. 
Yet the location of the home, by 
itself, would mean little because 
even the palaces of the Genoese 
princes of commerce, the Dorias, 
the Spinolas, the Lercaris, and a 
hundred others, filled with the 
wealth of the seven seas often front 
these very alleys; their narrowness 
was dictated by economic and 
strategic motives, overruling the 
hygienic. But the old Paganini 
house is modest enough even though 
its front is embellished by an ar- 
tistic shrine to the Blessed Virgin 
built out between the two windows 
of the second story. Not a rare 
sight in the Genoa streets for Genoa 
was, and is, a devout city. On a 
marble tablet beneath the shrine 
one reads the inscription: 
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HIGH FORTUNE FELL TO A HUMBLE 
PLACE 

IN THIS HOUSE 

THE XXVII OF OCTOBER MDCCLXXXII 

WAS BORN 
TO THE HONOR OF GENOA AND THE 
DELIGHT OF THE WORLD 

NICOLO PAGANINI 

UNSURPASSED MASTER IN THE DIVINE 
ART OF SOUNDS 


Black Cat Alley was accustomed 
to the well meant plunks of An- 
tonio’s mandolin; it was not long 
after Nicold’s birth that the wail- 
ings of another instrument were 
heard, for as soon as the little fel- 
low was able to clutch anything, a 
violin was put in his hands. The 
days —and nights—of his infant 
years were filled with lessons and 
with endless practice; the harsh 
discipline of a stern and ambitious 
father coincides with his own tor- 


menting urge to extract the utmost 


from his instrument. He invents 
new “positions,” forces his body 
into grotesque contortions, finds 
new ways of handling his bow; 
abolishes one, two strings and final- 
ly finds that he can play on one 
string alone any known piece and 
other harder ones he composes for 
himself. He reproduces the human 
voice in all its tones, imitates the 
cries of all animals he happens to 
hear and all the sounds of the city 
and of the sea. When he is only 
six years old, his teacher, Concert 
Master of the Cathedral, has him 
to play a special concert every Sun- 
day. The boy prodigy attracts great 
throngs and all Genoa begins to be 
aware of the young genius. 

In his eleventh year (1793) he 
makes his theatrical debut as sup- 
porting artist in a vocal concert 
given by famous artists; he steals 
the show playing some variations, 
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composed by himself, on the popu- 
lar revolutionary air “La Carmag- 
nole.” Important people become 
interested and offers of help for the 
boy’s training come to his father. 
It is decided to take him to Parma, 
to study under Alessandro Rolla 
known as “the Pride of Italy.” 
Whereupon hangs a story that no 
biographer dares to omit. 

Rolla was sick in bed when 
the Paganinis, father and son, called 
at his house; the visitors were left 
in the waiting room while Rolla’s 
wife parleyed with him. But he 
would not bother for anybody. 
Meanwhile Nicolé noticed on a table 
the score of a violin concerto which 
Rolla had just composed; pro- 
ducing his violin, the boy started 
playing the concerto. Rolla listened 
intently from his bed; soon he threw 
a robe about him and stormed into 
the waiting room. “Who is playing 
my piece?” he questioned. He could 
not believe that the twelve-year-old 
boy could have done it. “My boy,” 
he said, very humbly, “I have noth- 
ing to teach you.” However, Nicold 
remained at Parma for a couple 
of years, studying violin technique 
and composition under various 
teachers. In 1797 his father thought 
the time was ripe for a start on his 
career and took the boy on a tour 
of central and northern Italy; 
Nicold aroused extraordinary furore 
everywhere and his father gathered 
plenty of cash. 

The year 1798, and the festival 
of St. Martin at Lucca, in Novem- 
ber, marks the emancipation of 
Nicolé from family restraint; his 
father had some misgivings but 
finally consented to let him go alone 
to fulfill an engagement at the 
Lucca fiesta. The boy never went 
back home; a triumph at Lucca be- 
fore virtually a national audience 














opened wide to him the portals to 
fame and fortune. 

On his own he started a tour of 
the cities of Tuscany and Romagna: 
three years of continuous work in- 
terspersed frequently enough by 
spells of gambling, debauchery— 
and sickness. No wonder the new 
found liberty went to the head of 
the young man, just turned sixteen, 
flattered and feted everywhere, ac- 
claimed as a genius and having the 
disposal of large earnings. His 
high strung nature had been harsh- 
ly repressed but not disciplined, 
his education concentrated on mu- 
sic only, with little schooling on 
other subjects and less of a moral 
training that might have built up 
his character. Thus he found him- 
self adrift in an alluring—and in- 
dulgent — world without a moral 
anchor. 

Gambling was his worst vice in 
those days so that his money melted 
quickly away except for what he 
sent home at his father’s insistence 
and the little that he started salting 
away in the hands of the lawyer 
Germi who was to be his legal and 
financial adviser all through his 
life. He was finally cured of the 
gambling fever by an experience 
which terrified him; with a concert 
announced and his violin in pawn 
he risked his last hundred francs 
on the gaming table. His stake was 
swept away with the exception of 
three francs. Complete ruin stared 
him in the face: no money, no 
violin, no concert. Sick with fear, 
he bet the last three francs: he 
won, won again and recouped his 
hundred francs; enough to redeem 
his violin. That incident brought 
him back to money wisdom; later 
he was accused of going to the op- 
posite extreme. 

The violin he had almost lost had 
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come to him easily. At Parma a 
talented amateur, a Signor Pasini, 
thought he could get the best of 
Paganini. Having composed for the 
purpose a violin piece packed with 
the hardest technical difficulties he 
challenged Paganini to play it at 
sight —and well; should he suc- 
ceed, Pasini’s beautiful Stradivarius 
would be his reward. Paganini 
glanced at the music and said with 
a smile: “My friend, you have al- 
ready lost your Strad.” He played 
the piece with tremendous power 
and complete assurance; Pasini 
stood as one thunderstruck, a cheer- 
ful loser. Paganini’s favorite violin, 
however, was a Guarneri-del-Gesi 
(made c. 1725), the one he be- 
queathed in his will to the city of 
Genoa; that, too, was an admirer’s 
gift. He had gone to Leghorn for a 
few days of rest, carrying no instru- 
ment. He was already famous there 
from previous concerts and some of 
his friends arranged an appearance 
for him; a wealthy Frenchman, a 
M. Livron, lent his Guarneri for the 
performance. Paganini surpassed 
himself on that most responsive 
and delicate instrument. When he 
was giving it back, M. Livron said: 
“No, you keep it; I shall never pro- 
fane the strings that your hands 
have touched.” Perhaps this is one 
of the famous sayings that were 
never spoken but the Guarneri 
passed into Paganini’s hands any- 
way. 

This Guarneri may have had 
something to do with the stories 
that sprang up in after years to ex- 
plain away the magic of Paganini’s 
playing. It was said that for years 
he had been in jail, for killing a 
rival to a young lady’s affection or 
for the attempted killing of the 
same young lady—or another one— 
in a fit of jealousy. It was natural 
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for him to acquire his skill since he 
had nothing else to do during the 
long days of his durance vile but 
practice on his violin. It must have 
been one of those broad - minded 
jails. As for his playing on two or 
one string only, that was forced on 
him because, while in jail, he lacked 
the money to buy new strings. His 
pale countenance clinched the argu- 
ment: an evident case of prison 
pallor. 

At any rate, if not the master’s 
artistry, his violin might easily have 
been a prison product. Giuseppe 
Guarneri-del-Gesi, a genius in his 
line, through misfortune or real 
guilt, actually spent a long period 
of his life in jail still producing un- 
der such adverse circumstances 
violins of splendid qualities. Since 


in a sense Paganini was all one with 
his violin, the shadow of the dun- 
geon lengthened from the tool to 


the master. 

The jail theory was strengthened 
by an unexplained period in Paga- 
nini’s life: about three years, be- 
tween 1800 and 1804. When his 
health was shattered by his first 
years of liberty and excesses a Tus- 
can lady of wealth and rank took 
him under her wing and kept him 
at her country villa in virtual seclu- 
sion; a golden cage from which 
Paganini was not eager to escape. 
On this liaison biographers have 
looked with justifiable suspicion al- 
though they are without any spe- 
cific proof. Paganini himself was 
always reticent about those years 
and, gentlemanly enough, never 
mentioned the name of the lady. 
Inquisitive biographers have sought 
for it in vain. All that is known 
about her, besides her social posi- 
tion, is that she was a guitar fan- 
cier and that while Paganini was 
her guest he managed to acquire 
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astounding dexterity on that instru- 
ment also, though he never played 
it for a public audience. He 
emerged from his Tuscan retreat a 
better artist and a healthier man, 
but his stubborn silence about this 
interlude could not help giving 
comfort to the theory that he had 
had some shameful years in his life 
—probably years of jail. 

The Lady-with-the-Guitar seems 
to have exerted a beneficial influ- 
ence on Paganini; in general his 
adventures under the sign of Cupid 
brought him nothing but regrets 
and, occasionally, blackmail. The 
woman who was for many years 
what we might call his common-law 
wife (a singer of some talent he had 
met professionally) harried him to 
distraction. But she gave him a 
son of whom Paganini was inordi- 
nately fond and proud. From then 
on he virtually lived and amassed 
money solely for his son’s sake. He 
certainly had great expectations 
when he had the child baptized 
under the names of Achilles Cyrus 
Alexander. 

However, Paganini’s private life 
need not be our concern here. Re- 
suming our sketch of his career, we 
find him in Genoa for most of the 
year 1804 in assiduous practice so 
that “he exhausted the resources of 
the violin so completely that even 
tcday we can see no possibility of 
anything new being discovered or 
invented.” In 1805 he appears at 
Lucca again and is immediately en- 
gaged as concert master at the court 
of Elise (Napoleon’s sister) Prin- 
cess of Lucca and Piombino. He 
doubled in brass buttons as Captain 
of the Royal Gendarmerie, a title 
placing him on a better footing 
than a mere musician might aspire 
to. He followed Elise’s fortune 
afterwards when she became Grand 
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Duchess of Tuscany and moved her 
court to Florence. 

He held that position until 1813 
but his court duties did not keep 
him from giving concerts in many 
Italian cities. His first visit at Rome 
was in 1817 (the chronology is a bit 
uncertain) and he made the usual 
profound impression. Cardinal 
Della Genga, Vicar of Rome, must 
have been a music lover because he 
granted permission to Paganini to 
hold concerts on Fridays, which was 
against accepted custom; later, 
when Cardinal Della Genga became 
Pope Leo XII., he bestowed knight- 
hood on Paganini in the Order of 
the Golden Spur. The Signor be- 
comes Chevalier Paganini on all 
his programs. In 1834 Marie 
Louise, Duchess of Parma, obtained 
for him the Order of Knight of St. 
George. 

Yet even such high honors from 


the Church did not stop a new and 
more vicious trend in the Paganini 


legend. The jail theory did not 
quite explain him; it remained in 
force but yielded ground to the 
larger contention that the artist 
was in league with the devil. It 
does not appear that anyone went 
so far as to say that he had sold 
his soul to the devil but there were 
folks who had plainly seen the 
Prince of Darkness, in his custo- 
mary accouterments, by Paganini’s 
side on the stage and directing his 
arm and his bow. 

At first, Paganini did not mind 
the foul stories spread about him; 
possibly, since he had a flare for 
what constitutes box-office appeal, 
he may even have encouraged them 
as part of his build-up, but there 
came a time when he resented them 
and appealed through the press that 
he be left in peace by the scandal- 
mongers. There is keen pathos in 
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a long letter he wrote, in later 
times, to the editor of the Paris 
Revue Musicale begging him to set 
the people right: “I cannot fight 
against these calumnies,” he con- 
cludes, “I have only one hope left, 
that after my death the lies will die 
and that my bones will be left to 
rest in peace.” Which, sadly enough, 
was not to happen. 

Better to understand the situation 
let us remember that the early nine- 
teenth century was the era of liter- 
ary Romanticism; long-haired poets 
aped Lord Byron, affecting his col- 
lar and some even his limp. Battle- 
ments, damoiselles in distress and 
medieval frippery were all the rage. 
Paganini was an admirer of Byron 
and he too went romantic; unfor- 
tunately his stage presence — long 
black hair and side whiskers fram- 
ing a pallid, bony face—his black 
clothes, his strangely awkward 
movements made him a sinister, 
but hardly a romantic figure. One 
of his favorite pieces was entitled 
“The Witches’ Dance,” a set of be- 
wildering variations on a theme 
from a simple German ballet motif. 
He also liked to play to the gallery 
by including in his program out- 
landish numbers in imitation of the 
human voice and of animal cries. 
It is related that once at Genoa he 
saluted the audience by making his 
violin say: “Buona sera” (Good 
evening) in such clearly human ac- 
cents that the crowd instinctively 
answered back: “Buona sera.” (I 
may subjoin that Paganini, like all 
good Genoese, was fond of the 
Genoese dialect and that the pro- 
nunciation of “Buona sera” in that 
dialect is much more amenable to 
violin imitation than in the regular 
Italian.) All this seemed hardly 
human and could easily arouse the 
fancy of people prone to “fantasti- 
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cate.” After all, there was current 
a famous story involving the violin 
and the Devil. Tartini, one of the 
celebrated violinists who flourished 
in the eighteenth century (he died 
in 1770) had started it. He claimed 
that one night the Devil appeared 
to him and played for him a most 
extraordinary piece; upon its con- 
clusion Tartini leaped from his bed 
and wrote down as best he could 
what he was able to remember of 
that unearthly sonata. It became 
famous under the name of “The 
Devil’s Trill.” Paganini used it 
often—and had to suffer the conse- 
quences of its associations. 

The first time Paganini went 
abroad was in 1828 and his first stop 
was Vienna. After his first concert, 
Vienna waxed Paganini-mad, and, 
be it noted, it was the city where 
Beethoven had died the year before 
and Schubert was still living. The 


violin wizard was lionized by the 
Court and mobbed by the populace. 
All kinds of articles “ad la Paga- 
nini” appeared for sale in the shops. 
What a bonanza for Paganini if the 
fashion for “testimonials” had been 


introduced. A destitute cabman 
who obtained from him—gratis— 
permission to decorate his rig with 
the sign “Paganini’s cab” reaped a 
small fortune and soon owned a 
hotel. The Emperor gave Paga- 
nini a costly gift, the city of Vienna 
coined a special medal in his honor; 
the general impression may be 
summed up in the words of a con- 
temporary critic: “This is not vio- 
lin playing; it is not music but sor- 
cery—or, if it is music it is not the 
kind we have known so far.” 

The inevitable “human interest” 
incident in the life of a great artist 
happened to Paganini in Vienna (a 
variant of it also, later, in Paris): 
An Italian urchin scraping a sort of 
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violin to wheedle alms from the 
passersby; Paganini chances along, 
has pity on the ragged little fellow, 
picks up his crude instrument and 
plays. A crowd collects, terrific 
applause; artist passes hat and 
more money is collected than the 
boy could have made in a year. 
Artist gives it to the boy: “Take it 
home to your mother,” and dis- 
appears. 

After Vienna, Paganini traveled to 
the East and to the North: Prague, 
Warsaw, Berlin, Munich and all 
the important cities of Germany 
unconditionally capitulated to him. 
A quotation from Heine might suf- 
fice to indicate the general impres- 
sion he made: 


“I first heard Paganini’s violin in 
a Hamburg theater. ... A dark 
figure which seemed to ascend from 
the netherworld appeared on the 
stage; it was Paganini in full eve- 
ning dress, black coat and waist- 
coat cut after a most villainous pat- 
tern and black trousers fitting awk- 
wardly to his thin legs. His long 
arms appeared still longer as he ad- 
vanced, holding in one hand his 
violin and in the other the bow, 
hanging down so almost to touch 
the ground—all the while making a 
series of extraordinary curtsies. In 
the angular contortions of his body 
there was something so painfully 
wooden, and also something so like 
the movements of a droll animal 
that a strange disposition to laugh- 
ter came over the audience; but his 
face, which the glaring footlights 
caused to assume an even more 
corpse-like aspect than was nat- 
ural to it, had in it something so 
appealing, something so simple and 
meek that a feeling of compassion 
removed all tendency to laughter. 
Is this beseeching look the look of 
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one who is sick unto death or does 
there lurk behind it the mock cun- 
ning of a miser? Is this man like a 
dying gladiator bidding for applause 
in his last convulsions or some 
phantom risen from the grave, a 
vampire with a violin who comes 
to suck, if not the blood from our 
hearts, at least the money from our 
pockets? ... 

“Then the master put his violin 
to his chin and began to play. 
Then were heard melodies such as 
the nightingale pours forth in the 
gloaming when the perfume of the 
rose intoxicates her heart with 
sweet forebodings of spring. What 
melting, sensuous, languishing 
notes of bliss! And sounds out of 
whose bottomless depth gleamed no 
ray of hope or comfort; when the 
blessed in heaven hear them, the 
praises of God die away upon their 
pallid lips and, sighing, they veil 
their holy faces.” 


More than any other of his tro- 
phies from his German conquest 


Paganini appreciated his being 
raised to the nobility by the King 
of Westphalia—in 1830—with the 
hereditary title of Baron. He had 
long yearned for some such recog- 
nition especially for the sake of his 
beloved Achillino whose somewhat 
questionable status would thus be 
raised to a high social dignity. 

And now for Paris, “la ville 
lumiére’”’; Louis Philippe had just 
replaced Charles X. and become the 
first of our modern kings who reign 
but do not rule. Paris was a city 
that any artist might fear; it is 
doubtful whether such a galaxy of 
celebrities in the musical and lit- 
erary fields could have been assem- 
bled elsewhere or at any other time 
than in Paris in 1831. Paganini 
was acclaimed with even more fer- 
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vor than in Germany; in his first 
audience was Franz Liszt, a young 
man, then, disillusioned with the 
world and with himself and with 
music, the art he had wooed but 
cast aside. He was deeply im- 
pressed by Paganini: “What a 
man!”—he said afterwards—“What 
an artist! What sufferings, what 
anguish, what tortures in those four 
strings!” it is an historical fact 
that upon hearing Paganini, Liszt 
felt the urge to become himself a 
master and dedicated himself again 
to his art: contact with genius had 
set his own genius afire. Applying 
the yardstick of monetary success 
to Paganini’s Paris invasion, it is 
stated that eleven concerts grossed 
160,000 francs, an enormous sum, 
especially in those days. 

A tour of England, Scotland and 
Ireland (Dublin) followed natural- 
ly in the wake of the Paris triumph; 
but across the Channel Paganini 
had a bad press mainly on ac- 
count of his impresario’s policy of 
doubling the usual price of admis- 
sion to concerts. The newspapers, 
especially musical reviews, depre- 
cated the rapaciousness of foreign 
artists; the public, however, was 
not deterred by high prices and en- 
thusiasm reached a new high. As 
a sample of the “raves” about Paga- 
nini we may quote an excerpt from 
a poem by Leigh Hunt: 


“His hand 
Loading the air with dumb expec- 
tancy 
Suspended, ere it fell, a nation’s 
breath. 
He smote; and clinging to the 
serious chords 
With god-like ravishment drew 
forth a breath 
So deep, so strong, so fervid, thick 
with love— 
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Blissful, yet laden as with twenty 
prayers— 
That Juno yearned with no diviner 
soul 
To the first burthen of the lips of 
Jove. ... 


“With his pallid face 

Twixt his dark flowing locks, he 
almost seemed 

Too feeble, or to melancholy eyes 

One that has parted from his soul 
for pride, 

And in the sable secret lived for- 

lorn.” 


More symptomatic, perhaps, is 
the crude fact that from this, his 
first English tour, Paganini reaped 
a sum estimated at twenty thousand 
pounds. No wonder John Bull was 
a trifle upset. His second tour, in 
1834, was not equally successful in 
a financial way but that was due to 
the general economic distress in 
England at the time. 

Among so many victories, one de- 
feat must be chronicled; at Brussels 
he found a hostile public as a result 
of a persistent poisonous campaign 
by the press. The old jail stories 
were worked over, he was depicted 
as a rapacious villain and a roué; 
for the benefit of superstitious peo- 
ple his alleged Satanism was played 
up. Anyway, the Brussels audi- 
ences were small and antagonistic. 
One stanch friend Paganini made in 
Brussels; Francois Joseph Feétis, 
director of the Brussels Conserva- 
tory. Fétis is the author of a short, 
but accurate biography of Paga- 
nini; in this book I find a descrip- 
tion of Paganini’s technical dexter- 
ity comprehensible—almost—to the 
layman. 


“He adopted,” says Fétis, “the 
ideas of his predecessors, resusci- 
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tated forgotten effects, superadding 
what his genius and perseverance 
gave birth to and thus arrived at 
that distinctive character of per- 
formance and his ultimate great- 
ness. The diversity of sounds—the 
different methods of tuning his in- 
strument —the frequent employ- 
ment of single and double harmonic 
notes —the simultaneous pizzicato 
(by the left hand) and bow pas- 
sages—the various staccati—the use 
of double and even triple notes—a 
prodigious facility in executing 
wide intervals with unerring preci- 
sion, joined to an extraordinary 
number of various styles of bowing 
—such were the principal features 
of Paganini’s talent, means which 
were rendered perfect by his execu- 
tion, his exquisite nervous sensibil- 
ity and his enormous musical feel- 
ing.” 


Paganini’s contemporaries 
thought he possessed some kind of 
secret, some playing trick on which 
his greatness depended. He could 
have communicated it to others, 
had he so wished, and in fact he 
had promised to give it to the world 


before dying. Death caught him 
unexpectedly. The quest for the 
“secret” has been going on; I have 
recently read in a musical magazine 
an article reporting the secret’s dis- 
covery. It will not be long now be- 
fore we get a new flock of extraor- 
dinary violinists. An English ama- 
teur followed Paganini across 
Europe, lodging at the same hotel 
and looking through keyholes but 
could not get an inkling of the mas- 
ter’s secret. Another enterprising 
fellow hid himself in the fireplace 
chimney in Paganini’s room; he had 
to drop from his perch when a fire 
was unexpectedly started. Very 
likely Paganini’s secret is the well 
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known X; it is Toscanini’s secret or 
Paderewski’s, the X that represents 
genius. 

At the time of his Belgian mis- 
adventure Paganini was a very sick 
man; he had suffered from stomach 
ailments all his life and the quack 
remedies he had taken assiduously 
had only aggravated the situation 
in the end. From 1834 he gave up 
playing in public (but he gave one 
last concert in Turin in May, 1837, 
for charity) and went back to Genoa 
to be received as a conquering hero. 
He had gathered laurels in vast pro- 
fusion and also abundant hard 
cash: a fortune estimated at two 
million francs. Now, at fifty-two, 
he was a doomed man. He bought 
a villa near Parma, hoping to rest 
there and to edit his numerous 
compositions. Whenever he felt 


somewhat better, he had a flash of 
the old ambition, planning a tour of 


Russia, a tour of America. A pro- 
moter had written to him from New 
York promising he would build for 
him an arena to hold ten thousand 
people. His health grew worse; in 
the winter of 1839 he went to Nice, 
staying at the palace of a friend, 
Count Cesnole. One evening, a 
beautiful May evening, he seemed 
to rouse himself out of his leth- 
argy and called for his violin. 
There was a portrait of Byron in 
the room; Paganini stood up and 
began improvising a tone poem evi- 
dently inspired by the personality 
of the poet whom he had deeply ad- 
mired. Count Cesnole and a few 
friends who were present said after- 
wards that the master had never 
played in such a sublime manner. 
Then violin and bow fell from his 
hands; Paganini fainted, lingered a 
few hours and in the morning he 
was dead. It was May 27, 1840. 
The “cadenza” of his life’s piece 
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is unfortunately sad and discordant. 
Hearing of Paganini’s sickness un- 
to death the parish priest had called 
but the sick man, not realizing his 
condition, sent word he would see 
the priest later, when the time 
would come for it. Thus he died 
without the priest and when Count 
Cesnole sought to make arrange- 
ments for a church funeral, this 
and burial in consecrated ground 
was refused by the ecclesiastical 
authority. The decision was ap- 
pealed; meanwhile the Count had 
the body embalmed and kept in a 
room of the palace. It became the 
Mecca of admirers and curiosity 
seekers so that the body was or- 
dered removed to the Lazaretto of 
Villefranche, close to Nice, an un- 
sightly building but near the blue 
sea. Fishermen then heard eerie 
cries at night issuing from the 
Lazaretto, perhaps the Devil play- 
ing there an infernal violin, per- 
haps the wails of a lost soul. 
After a month of this indignity 
Count Cesnole and a few friends 
surreptitiously and in the middle of 
the night carried the body away 
and buried it temporarily on a piece 
of land belonging to one of them. 
It was only in 1844 that Baron 
Achillino Paganini was permitted 
to carry his father’s body to Parma 
and bury it on the grounds of the 
family villa. 

It may seem to us, a century after 
the event, that the ecclesiastical 
authorities may have stood some- 
what too rigidly on the letter of 
the law. Some biographers with 
an anti-clerical bias use the inci- 
dent for a general attack on the 
Church but had the Bishop of Nice 
adopted a lenient attitude the same 
writers would have found it easy to 
charge the Church as relaxing her 
laws for the rich and the powerful. 
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Paganini was a musical genius, but 
none the less the simple and funda- 
mental facts to consider by the 
Church authorities were first, his 
notoriously bad repute and second, 
that he had died unshriven though 
an opportunity for reconciliation 
had been offered him. 

At heart, Paganini was a Catho- 
lic; no Genoese was anything else 
at that time; his mother, a very 
pious person, must have had some 
influence on him. When she died, 
in 1832, Paganini was deeply af- 
fected; he wrote to his sisters to 
console them expressing the belief 
that “her prayers to the Savior 
would bring about their happy re- 
union in the hereafter.” For that 
matter, his letters abound in such 
usual pious expressions: “May 
Heaven grant me,” “I pray to God 
that,” and similar phrases. In his 


will he left an offering for a hun- 


dred Masses to be said for the re- 
pose of his soul. Besides, he was 
the holder of two papal Orders of 
Knighthood, one received but a few 
years previous to his death. 

Still, we must admit that he was 
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not what we would call a “practical 
Catholic”; we may be impressed by 
the glamour of genius but the 
Church law on Christian burial does 
not take that into account, nor any 
other circumstance of worldly sig- 
nificance. Very likely, Paganini’s 
reputation among the mass of his 
contemporaries still adhering to the 
Catholic faith was a good deal 
greater than we can surmise today 
and the Bishop of Nice surely would 
not have antagonized important 
people had he not realized that a 
concession would have caused a 
greater public scandal. A _ papal 
commission appointed to review the 
case sided with the Bishop. Read- 
ers of this magazine do not, of 
course, need to be reminded that in 
denying Christian burial the Church 
merely denies some external honors 
and no soul-judgment is involved. 

We have a perfect right to be- 
lieve that the judgment of God may 
have been merciful on poor Paga- 
nini, but it was a sad end on earth 
for a man who had thrilled the 
multitudes with “the divine art of 
sounds.” 


ARCADY 


By CristeL HAstTINGs 


HE gold of orange trees 
And dew at dawn— 
A robin’s drowsy chirp, 


Clover leaves, 


And memories that come 


At even-tide— 


The slender crescent of the moon— 
Your hand in mine! 





MODERN EVE 


By ELEANOR DOWNING 


66 YNNE, dear,” wrote Eva, 
“you may engage our pas- 
sage. No, I haven’t been cruel, nor 
have I for a moment doubted you. 
I just wanted to be sure beyond a 
doubt that I loved you enough to 
scrap religion and respectability. 
(‘How Victorian!’ you murmur; but 
in that sense, dear, every woman 
worth her salt is Victorian.) And 
now, I know: I do love you enough 
—to give up, to forget, everything 
but you.” 
Her pulses leaped to the phrase, 
as she wrote it: “to forget every- 
thing but you.” She mused a mo- 


ment, tasting the sweetness of the 


words, and seeing before her 
Wynne, tanned and breezy, in his 
brown tobacco-smelling tweeds. 
How she loved the direct look of 
those incredibly blue eyes, the 
strong humorous curves of the 
mouth, the deep, hesitant speech— 
so unlike Peter’s quick staccato! 
She was in love with life again 
(after how many drab years!) in 
love with all beautiful things. She 
drew toward her, out of a pool of 
sunlight on the desk, a black crys- 
tal bowl full of yellow violets and 
touched their jet-streaked petals 
lovingly. Then, remembering that 
Peter had brought them to her yes- 
terday, she pushed them hastily 
away. 

She picked up her shabby foun- 
tain pen. It sputtered and went 
dry. Oh, well, she would have a 
hew one soon—new everything. 

“Of course, Peter wouldn’t give 
me a divorce,” she resumed. “It’s 


useless to ask him. I do under- 
stand that, though you don’t. Re- 
member, I am—have been a Catho- 
lic. And I can’t divorce Peter. No 
judge would grant me a decree on 
the plea that Peter is so perfect that 
he gets on my nerves. Yet that is 
really my grievance. We’re not of 
the same clay: or perhaps I’m clay 
and he’s the good soil where the 
lucky grain fell. 

“Anyhow, I just can’t ‘stick it.’ I 
never knew that poverty, compara- 
tive poverty, would be like this. 
Spiritual ideals, dedication to art— 
either they have failed me, or I have 
failed them. Burned chops and 
budget-shop dresses that run in the 
wash are a joke at twenty-one, un- 
der the glow of Cupid’s rosy wing; 
a tragedy at thirty-four. ... 

“Peter is a dear: we both know 
that. He finds the burned food ex- 
cellent and the ruined frock becom- 
ing. But he won’t miss me, or not 
for long. He has his art—and his 
God. I can hear him singing now 
in his studio, as he works on one 
of those almond-eyed, limp-handed 
Madonnas he will never sell. The 
Madonnas are beautiful—yes they 
are, Wynne,—primitive and mod- 
ern, as Madonnas should be. But, 
like you, the parishioners of St. 
Patrick’s don’t understand them, 
and the public doesn’t want Ma- 
donnas. And to think that, if he 
would only lay aside his theories 
and be practical, he could be a suc- 
cess tomorrow: a worldly success, 
I grant you; but, after all, we are 
in the world .. .” 
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She paused. “... but not of it,” 
echoed her memory faithfully. She 
frowned. “... and of it,” she 


wrote firmly. 

“Well, he is contented with his 
dreams, and now, after long un- 
happiness, I am happy, too. Oh, 
Wynne, so very happy!” 

A tear slid down her cheek. 
Funny that you cried when you 
were happy, she told herself; but 
she shook it hastily away, lest it 
blot the unfinished letter. She must 
shut out the sound of that singing 
from the studio. And the serene 
glance of the Granduca Madonna 
above the desk made her nervous, 
too. Impatiently, she rose, turned 
the picture to the wall, and shut 
the door sharply. As she turned 
back to the desk, she became aware 
of a fragrance, sweet and subtle, 
carried inward by the April breeze. 
Parting the swaying curtains, she 
looked out. 

Overnight, the lilac bushes by the 
window had broken into a delicate 
froth of bloom. To her left, half 
in shadow, the purple clusters still 
glinted with the early morning 
rain. To her right, the white lilac, 
radiant as a bride, trembled with 
delight in the sun. Every leaf 
shone like an emerald held against 
the light. The lacy blossoms were 
white with that positive whiteness 
which holds all the colors of the 
spectrum: the white, Eva reflected, 
that Peter would call “Fra Angelico 
white.” 

Beneath the bush, a robin, inter- 
rupted in worm-prospecting, cocked 
an attentive, beady eye at the alien 
face in the window; then flew, with 
lazy caution, to a branch of the pur- 
ple lilac. Swaying in his retreat, 


his breast a splash of red against 
the green, he warbled, paused, and 
warbled again, all the joy of sun- 
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shine and the promise of deepening 
warmth in his clear, rich notes. 

On the patch of vivid lawn, with 
the broken flagstone path, the 
dandelions were strewn, “like 
chance-flung gold.” The fledgling 
leaves of the barberry hedge formed 
a delicate tracery of green; and by 
the gate the almond tree was a mist 
of mauve-pink petals. 

On the quiet street just beyond 
the gate, a little girl in a blue smock 
was playing with her dog, tossing a 
ball and whistling to him gayly. 
Eva’s eyes softened, as she watched. 
Thank God, she reflected, there was 
no little girl or boy to be consid- 
ered: only Marmalade, the yellow 
kitten, and she could take him with 
her, as E. B. B. took Flush. 

The garden was lovely, she ad- 
mitted grudgingly; but spring was 
lovely everywhere. And her spring 
was done: a poor, sickly spring 
enough! Summer lay ahead. The 
Riviera in May! What spring could 
rival that? 

Fused from a hundred impres- 
sions of a Riviera winter in her 
girlhood, there flashed on her men- 
tal retina the image of Wynne’s 
house, the Villa Soleil in Cimiez. 

Within the high white wall, with 
its blue grill gate, lay the garden, 
a-hum with bees. Against the wall, 
grew mimosa and palm trees; and 
to left and right of the path, bor- 
dered with lemon trees in high 
green pots, bloomed roses,—a riot 
of white and yellow and crimson 
flame. Shell-pink roses clung to 
the white walls of the villa and en- 
circled the closely-shuttered win- 
dows. Pink geranium spilled over 
the balustrade of the terrace that 
led to the shaded portion of the 
garden. There blue myrtle winked 
around the basin of the little foun- 
tain, where a chubby boy struggled 




















with a dolphin. Beyond the foun- 
tain was the miniature orange 
grove. 

She could see it all, as if she had 
been there. She could smell the 
oranges, warmed by the sun, and 
see the cobalt sky through the in- 
terlaced branches. She could even 
see Wynne and herself lying in gar- 
den chairs, under the lacquered 
green of the orange boughs, beside 
them a tea-table, with dainty silver 
and petits fours from Vaugade’s. 

She smiled at the anticlimax. But 
that tea, prepared by other hands 
than hers, was not the least signifi- 
cant detail of the picture. 

She must be getting hungry, she 
decided, and glanced at the clock 
on the mantle. It was eleven-thirty; 
time to put the apples in the oven. 
Well, she would finish the letter 
first. 

The pool of light on her desk had 
shifted to her letter; and, curled 
into a tight ball, in the very midst 
of the pool, lay Marmalade. 

“You little imp,” exclaimed Eva, 
prodding him with her forefinger. 

Marmalade opened one eye re- 
proachfully, then shut it up tightly 
and sighed. 

Eva extracted the letter gingerly 
from beneath the kitten. She would 
have to finish it on the table, she 
supposed. But the page was crum- 
pled, and five black prints on its 
white surface indicated that Mar- 
malade had been exploring the for- 
bidden cellar. The letter must be 
recopied this afternoon, for in ten 
minutes those apples would have 
to go on. She might as well read 
the paper: the letter would be too 
late now, in any case, for the 
twelve-fifteen collection. 

Quite evidently, Peter had read 
the paper when he returned from 
early Mass at the monastery. It 
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was rumpled, as usual, and the 
pages were disarranged. Why 
couldn’t he be neat, like Wynne? 
But he had marked for her, as he 
always did, the articles that he 
thought she would like to read. 
“War Threat Increases in 
Europe”: she had read all that yes- 
terday and could skip it today. 
“The Pope Appeals for Peace”: 
somehow that didn’t interest her 
now. Anyway, there would be no 
war, for wasn’t she sailing on the 
fifteenth? “Dog Rescues Master 
from Burning House”: she read 
that and an article on restaurants 
at the World’s Fair, then turned to 
the editorial page. There was 
nothing there that interested her, 
except, momentarily, the verses en- 
titled “Wet Spring,” in the lower 
left-hand corner. 
“Spring is no more! Gray is the 
sodden plain, 
And winter’s wrack lies strewn 
across the hills. 
Hushed are the birds, broken the 
daffodils 
By beating rain.” 


That was enough! It had been a 
wet spring, but the sun was out 
now, and she wanted romance, not 
realism. 

Her eyes wandered to the obituary 
column on the next page. “Apple- 
baum; Brophy; Byrnes; Cartwright; 
Marie Eva, Sister (Marjorie Fra- 
ser).” No, it couldn’t be she: Marjo- 
rie was a Protestant. Besides, there 
must be plenty of Marjorie Frasers. 
But “Eva”: that was odd... . “Nor- 
ton, Phyllis”: Could that be Pro- 
fessor Norton’s wife, who was in 
the hospital? Her eye sought out 
the supplementary notices. “Mother 
of Paul, Edward and Agnes”: no, 
some other Mrs. Norton. Then 
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Eva’s eye was caught by the notice 
immediately above: “Marie Eva, 
Sister of St. Paul de Chartres, be- 
loved daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hilary Fraser, formerly of Merton, 
died at Culion Leper Colony, Philip- 
pine Islands, April 30th.” 

It was she! Something caught in 
Eva’s throat, and the paper slipped 
unregarded from her hands. Her 
eyes sought the window; but she 
did not see the lilac bushes now, 
nor Marmalade, playfully scat- 
tering the white pebbles around the 
hyacinth bulbs in the window-box. 


Instead, she saw a white, colonial 
house, with broad lawns and gera- 
nium-filled flower beds. Two little 
girls in white dresses were playing 
on the porch. Unceremoniously 
squatting on the porch rug, they 
were engaged in tying a naked doll 
to the back of Monte, the black 
cocker. 

“That string isn’t strong enough, 
Marjorie,” remarked the elder child. 

“Well, Eva, here’s my belt.” Mar- 
jorie drew out the black velvet rib- 
bon from the beading at her waist, 
and the children resumed their 
labors, binding the doll firmly to 
the dog’s curly black back. 

Monte, thinking he perceived a 
joke, wriggled from side to side, 
wagging his stumpy tail. 

“No, Monte, no; don’t wriggle; 
you’re supposed to be a bull in the 
arena. Of course,” added Eva 
apologetically, “Monte doesn’t know 
what an arena is. Squirrels, Monte, 
squirrels!” 

Monte sprang to attention; then, 
sensing another joke, continued to 
wriggle, panting now, in his effort 
to be obliging. 

Eva dropped her hands and 
looked at him hopelessly. “You're 
no good as a bull, Monte. Lygia 
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will have to come off your back.” 

She reached up to the bamboo 
table and brought down the round 
scissors. Snip, went the velvet 
ribbon. 

“Oh, Eva,” exclaimed Marjorie, 
“my belt!” 

“Well, I didn’t think. You’ve got 
plenty more belts, anyway; and you 
don’t have a nurse tagging after 
you, the way I do. Your mother 
won't scold.” 

Marjorie had begun dressing her 
doll in frilly clothes. “Who told you 
that story about Lygia?” she in- 
quired. 

“Mama. She read parts from a 
book and told me the rest.” 

“I wish my Mama would read to 
me,” said Marjorie wistfully; “and 
I wish we had saints in the Protes- 
tant Church.” 

“How could you have, in the 
Protestant Church? We have all the 
nice things,” asserted Eva smugly. 

“But you don’t have martyrs 
now, do you?” 

“Oh, yes, we do: there’s... 
there’s Father Peter Damien, who 
died among the leopards.” 

“Did they eat him?” asked Mar- 
jorie, awed. 

“They weren’t that kind of leop- 
ards,” Eva explained. “They’re hu- 
man beings, really, covered with 
scabs and sores. After awhile, the 
leopards turn white, and their fin- 
gers and toes drop off.” 

“How dreadful!” Marjorie ex- 
claimed. “And did Mr. Damien 
cure them?” 

“Father, not Mr. I suppose he 
did,” parried Eva optimistically. 
“Anyway, he bound up their sores 
and preached to them, and made 
them happy. Then he caught it— 
the thing the leopards have — and 
died. Papa says he'll be St. Peter 
some day; and a friend of Mama’s 














has gone to be a nun among the 
leopards; I mean to work for them, 
and maybe catch it.” 

There was quiet for a few mo- 
ments. Monte was on the lawn, 
walking stiff-legged around a neigh- 
bor’s dog, growling and rolling his 
eyes ominously. Lizzie, in the 
swing, was humming softly, pluck- 
ing strands of pink wool from her 
apron and rolling up her knitting. 

Marjorie, on the step now, hands 
clasped around her knees looked off 
into space. 

“I'd like to be a leopard nun,” 
she announced firmly. 

“You would?” asked Eva incredu- 
lously. “Well, I never .. .!” 

Marjorie’s eyes were shining. 
“How do you get to be one?” she 
inquired. 

“First,” replied Eva didactically, 
“you’ve got to be a Catholic. Of 
course, you can be converted— 
that’s easy enough. Then you have 
to be ages older; perhaps fifteen.” 

“Fifteen!” Hopelessness settled 
down on Marjorie’s features, as she 
contemplated the abyss of time be- 
fore her. “Ten, eleven, twelve,” she 
counted, “thirteen, fourteen, fif- 
teen! Oh, dear, my hair would be 
up by fifteen, wouldn’t it?” 

“No, silly; Maud’s hair is in a 
pigtail, isn’t it? Besides,” she add- 
ed sagely, “you can’t put up your 
hair until it’s long. If you had 
curls like me, it might be different.” 

Marjorie felt her mass of “boxed” 
chestnut hair ruefully. “I could 
begin to let it grow now,” she ven- 
tured. 

“Yes, you could do that,” agreed 
Eva judicially; “but being a Catho- 
lic is even more important than 
having long hair.” 

“Can I be one right off?” 

“Yes, but you’ve got to see Fa- 
ther Drake first.” 
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“What will he do?” 

“Oh, put a candle in your hand, 
probably, and make you say that 
you renounce the devil and all his 
works.” 

“I don’t have to renounce the old 
devil. I don’t like him.” 

“After that, you go to confes- 
sion.” 

“Would I have to tell Father 
Drake about tearing up my report 
card when I got a D in arithmetic?” 

“Of course.” 

Marjorie gulped. 
not,” she said. 

Eva rose and smoothed her short 


“T'd rather 


skirts. “That’s got nothing to do 
with it. Come along,” she ordered 
laconically. 


“Right now?” gasped Marjorie. 

“Why not?” 

“All right.” Then, more hesi- 
tantly, “Mama wouldn’t like my be- 
ing a Catholic. Maybe she’d shut 
me up in the nursery and send me 
trays without dessert.” 

Eva’s eyes were alight now: she 
felt herself a female Xavier, win- 
ning her first convert. “Don’t be a 
big baby. It’s a choice between 
apple pie and your soul,” she an- 
nounced impressively. 

Marjorie pondered. “My soul 
lasts longer.” Then, with alarm, 
“What about Lizzie? Won’t she 
tag on?” 

Lizzie had disappeared from the 
swing. Through the open pantry 
window, a high Irish voice and 
the rich Teutonic rumble of Cook 
alternated, antiphonally. 

“She’s talking to Cook,” an- 
nounced Eva. “That gives us half 
an hour, and the church is only 
seven minutes away, if we run.” 

“I haven’t my belt,” mourned 
Marjorie. 

Eva eyed her junior with scorn. 
“I thought you wanted to be a 
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martyr,” she remarked tartly, and 
all you can talk about is dessert 
and sashes.” 

Marjorie wilted, then set off with 
determination down the path, fol- 
lowed by Eva. Monte, now giving 
a creditable imitation of a bull, 
capered about them, delirious at the 
prospect of a walk. 

“We'd better play hop scotch, to 
the corner, in case your mother or 
mine is looking out,” suggested Eva 
craftily. 

At the corner they turned, hastily 
surveyed the facades of their re- 
spective houses; then fled down 
Hill Street. 

Five minutes later, two panting, 
disheveled little girls and a bark- 
ing dog ran up the steps of St. 
Mary’s rectory. The bell, with its 
old-fashioned pull, clanged and 
then tinkled faintly far within. A 
quiet old lady, with gold spectacles 
and a black apron, opened the door. 

“Is it a sick call?” she asked. 
“T'll get Father McCarthy right 
away.” 

“No,” gasped Marjorie, “it’s not, 
and we want to see Father Drake.” 

“He’s in his study, preparing 
Sunday’s sermon,” she said doubt- 
fully. “Is it important?” 

“Very,” Eva insisted. “Tell him,” 
she said solemnly, “tell him I’ve got 
a convert for him.” 

Marjorie hung her head guiltily. 
The lady, still looked dubious, but 
smiled and showed them into the 
parlor. 

“You might say it’s Eva,” sug- 
gested the child, “if he wants to 
know.” 

“Is that Eva?” came a deep voice 
from upstairs. “I'll be with you 
in a moment.” 

“He must have been peeking 
from his study,” whispered Eva. “I 
knew he’d come for me. Lie down 
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Monte; behave! Don’t you know 
you’re in the rectory?” 

Lifting the valenciennes edged 
skirt and the velvet ends of her 
sash, she slid upward, with a quick 
motion, onto the bulging seat of the 
horsehair chair. “Ouch!” she ex- 
claimed. “I’m glad we haven’t got 
these chairs at home.” 

Marjorie, who had been contem- 
plating a chair, decided to tour the 
room. She examined the pictures 
on the wall: a Madonna holding the 
Boy Jesus; Christ blessing little 
children, like the picture in her 
Sunday-school room; an old man in 
a white robe, with a beehive on his 
head and two fingers pointing up- 
ward. The rug was worn, but there 
were ferns and snowy curtains at 
the window, and on the table were 
books with pretty covers. 

Suddenly, she felt at home. It 
was such a peaceful, kindly room; 
and, as she looked up, a moment 
later, into Father Drake’s face, 
framed in white hair, she knew that 
he, too, was peaceful and kindly. 

“I’m glad to see you, children,” 
he said genially. Then sensing their 
embarrassment, “Is this just a 
friendly call? You look hot. Shall 
I tell Mrs. Case to bring some gin- 
ger ale?” 

“There isn’t time, Father,” re- 
plied Eva regretfully. “We've 
sneaked away from home. This is 
Marjorie Fraser, and she wants to 
be a Catholic.” 

“That’s splendid,” commented 
the priest, seating himself and 
drawing Marjorie toward him. 
Then, turning toward Eva, “Are 
you the Apostle to the Gentiles?” 

Eva looked puzzled. “Well, I told 
her she’d better come and see you.” 

The priest’s attention was again 
focused on Marjorie. “Why do you 
want to be a Catholic?” he asked. 
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Marjorie squirmed, looked down, 
and dug her square-toed patent 
leather shoe into the rug. “So’s I 
can tend the leopards,” she whis- 
pered, abashed. 

“The leopards?” The priest’s 
eyebrows lifted. He turned to Eva 
for enlightenment. 

“You know, Christ healed ten of 
them, and only one came back.” 

“Oh!” Father Drake swallowed 
hard; then drew out his handker- 
chief and wiped his eyes. “The 
leopards; I see. So you want to 
take care of them? Do you know 
what that means, Marjorie? Have 
you ever seen anyone very sick, 
covered with ugly wounds and 
sores? Could you feed that per- 
son, touch the sores, bandage the 
wounds?” 

Marjorie did not answer, but her 
lips were parted, and her eyes were 
fixed on the old priest’s face. 

Father Drake grew suddenly 
grave. “Perhaps you could,” he 
said slowly. “But it can’t be now. 
You must wait and pray, until you 
are eighteen—” 

“Eighteen!” the two little girls 
gasped simultaneously. 

“Then,” concluded Father Drake, 
“you may become a Catholic.” 

“And a leopard nun?” asked Mar- 
jorie, tremulously. 

“And a leopard nun,” he said 
smiling. 

“But eighteen . .. Oh, Mr. Father 
Drake,” she wailed, “eighteen! And 
next year we're going to France to 
live. Perhaps I'll forget, over 
there.” 

Father Drake took both her hands 
in his. “Marjorie,” he said, “if 
God wants you, you won’t forget. 


Like a stained glass window shat- 
tered by a blast, the picture of the 
past shivered and broke. Eva was 
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back in the living-room; Eva, aged 
thirty-four, with an improvident 
artist-husband, a would-be-lover, 
and the apples to put in the oven. 

She rose hurriedly. Lunch would 
be half an hour late. 

Peter was standing in the door- 
way. He had changed his smock 
for a smoking jacket, but there was 
a streak of paint on his left hand, 
and his hair was tousled. He looked 
paler than usual, she thought. 

“Hungry? Lunch isn’t ready, 
Peter,” she murmured, apologeti- 
cally. “I—just forgot.” 

Peter’s eyes rested on the crum- 
pled, half-finished letter on the 
desk. Eva picked it up hastily. 

“It’s just a stupid letter to 
Wynne,” she explained, and tore it 
half across. Then, bravely, holding 
it out, “Do you want to read it?” 

Peter’s glance traveled from 
Eva’s strained features to the Ma- 
donna, turned face to wall. 

“Eva,” he said slowly, “you think 
I don’t know, but I do.” 

“I’m glad you do,” she whis- 
pered. “I hate skeletons in the 
closet.” 

“And I’m glad it’s over—glad for 
you,” he said. 

He took the letter from her, threw 
it in the fireplace, and lit a match. 
“Not for yourself?” she asked. 

“I had no fears: I knew I would 
not lose you.” 

“I was going.” 

“You would never have gone.” 

“Oh, but I would. Why didn’t 
you speak, reach out a hand?” 

“The strong, Eva, must work out 
their own salvation.” 

“But I’m not strong. And if I 
had gone .. .?” she breathed. 

“There would have been broken 
bones —a broken life—to mend. 
Thank God, you’ve been spared all 
that! 
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“Shall we admit Our Lady to the 
scene again?” Smiling, Peter 
reached across the desk, and turned 
the Madonna del Granduca back 
into place. 

As he straightened it, with an 
artist’s delicate touch, he asked 
quietly, “What tipped the scales, 
Eva?” 

“A leopard nun,” she answered, 
“or perhaps it was Marmalade.” 

“Meow!” corroborated Marma- 
lade from the kitchen. 


“That sounds like ‘Alice in Won- 
derland.’ ” 

“I’ve been in Wonderland,” she 
agreed, “and have heard the little 
Alice I once was saying, ‘It’s a 
choice between apple pie and your 
soul.’” 

“The advance of civilization,” 
said Peter, grinning, “Eve liked 
hers raw.” 

“That reminds me,” she ex- 
claimed, “I must put those apples 
in the oven!” 


PEDDLER OF DREAMS 


By Sister M. ANGELINE, S.S.N.D. 


E carried his bag atilt on his shoulder, 

A jaunty peaked cap on his frowzled brown hair— 
In his eye was the dreamiest, merriest twinkle, 
In his hand a few ballads to sell at the fair. 


There were hints of a moon weaving curious patterns, 
There were fiddlers and pipers and winds that were young, 
There was star-dust and beauty (he stood there in tatters), 
And wistful, dear songs that had never been sung. 


I looked in his bag: what intangible nothings! 
A bunch of sweet lavender fresh with the dew, 
A music-box playing the air “Londonderry,” 

A writer’s quill—unused—as though it were new. 


There was cherry bloom, laurel, a book all of sea-birds, 

(I hear in my dreams the beat of their wings), 

There were pictures of dim wharves and oceans of grayness— 
No wonder his heart breaks in laughter and sings! 


He was off again—off with his bag on his shoulder, 
His jaunty peaked cap on his frowzled brown hair, 
I mind me his eyes had the merriest twinkle— 


Sure my heart followed after when he left the fair. 
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BLOCKADE 


By JAMES McCawLey 


HE most cruel weapon of mod- 

ern warfare and the most po- 
tent is that of blockade. A block- 
aded government asks for equality 
of sacrifice from its subjects, but 
such equality is never achieved ex- 
cept amongst the poor. The poor 
pay tribute to the common ideal by 
becoming poorer. 

The Kaiser’ss Germany was 
starved into submission to the 
Allies and into revolt against the 
Hohenzollern Government’s admin- 
istration under which, while the 
poor lacked necessities, the Krupps, 
the Thyssens and the war con- 
tractors in general lacked neither 
necessities nor luxuries. The cap- 
ture of the army headquarters of 
the German Crown Prince during 
the last months of the war revealed 
the extent of the luxuries in food, 
raiment and shelter enjoyed by the 
military elite. 

The enjoyment of such luxuries 
was possible only because the block- 
ade worked in favor of the posses- 
sors of wealth. Much is being made 
today by Allied propagandists 
about the effectiveness of the sec- 
ond blockade against Germany. 
There is little doubt that a contin- 
ued blockade will cause untold suf- 
fering to the great majority of Ger- 
many’s civilian population — and 
there is less doubt that the wealthy 
and privileged will purchase relief 
from the blockade. 

Indeed during the first months of 
the present European war there 
were indignant denials by Goebbels, 
that he and other high officials were 





the recipients of butter and other 
foodstuffs smuggled into Germany 
from a firm in Birmingham, Eng- 
land. There have also been com- 
plaints by German-Americans that 
parcels of foodstuffs sent to Ger- 
many were opened and part of the 
contents removed before delivery to 
the addressee. 

The British blockade has been 
effective so far in sweeping German 
commerce from the seas. But has 
it made an appreciable dent in Ger- 
man imports of essential commodi- 
ties? That depends upon the 
cupidity of British and French trad- 
ers. If Hitler follows the pattern 
developed by the Kaiser he may be 
importing the raw material of mu- 
nitions and foodstuffs in British 
ships under the protection of the 
British Navy. The suggestion seems 
fantastic, but it actually was done 
during the World War and for the 
first three years was entirely legal. 

Under the blockade ships of for- 
eign registry are subject to search 
and the seizure of contraband. Brit- 
ish ships naturally travel unmolest- 
ed and while en route to neutral 
ports are guarded by the convoy 
system. For the first three years 
of the Great War British exporters 
rode a coach and four through the 
“tightly clamped vise” of the block- 
ade regulations. And they did it in 
perfect legality. There was noth- 
ing illegal in exporting to neutral 
countries adjoining Germany, al- 
though the merchants knew that 
the final destination of the goods 
was Germany or her Allies. 
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When Sir Leo Chiozza Money, 
British Member of Parliament was 
elevated to the War Cabinet in 1917, 
he made discoveries which amazed 
him, but whose disclosure only an- 
noyed his colleagues. In his book 
Triumph of Nationalisation he re- 
fers to the enormous exports of tea 
from the United Kingdom during 
the first three years of the war, 
“This increase was due to the fact 
that Germany, being cut off from 
coffee, very naturally bought all the 
tea she could get from her neutral 
neighbours. Members of the Brit- 
ish tea trade carried on a business 
with European neutrals which they 
knew to be abnormal. The trade 
knew well the populations of the 
little countries to whom it was 
sending the tea and how little those 
countries normally consumed.” 

Admiral Consett spent the first 
years of the Great War at Copen- 
hagen where he watched “with 
mounting indignation” the machi- 
nations of his own venal country- 
men. In Britain there was a short- 
age of tea which resulted in a rise 
to the unheard of price of a dollar 
per pound. Critics were told that 
a shortage of tonnage prevented 
Britain from importing sufficient 
tea from its own plantations in 
India—yet Admiral Consett found 
the wharves of Copenhagen packed 
with British tea. 

“The Consul and I,” he related in 
his book Triumph of the Unarmed 
Forces, “walked along the quays 
among the thousands of cases. I 
must confess to a feeling of degra- 
dation when I see all this stuff en 
route to Germany.” 

In 1915, Denmark imported 
4,528 tons of tea from Britain, in 
contrast to 370 tons in 1913. The 
British did succeed then as now in 
cutting off German imports of cof- 
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fee, but British traders were not 
interested financially in the sale of 
coffee as they were in tea and cocoa 
—so Germans changed their liquid 
diet to British beverages to fill the 
pockets of British merchants. 

For every ton of cocoa exported 
to neutral countries bordering Ger- 
many in 1913, twelve tons were 
added by obliging British exporters 
in 1915; for every ton of oil, ten 
tons were added, for every ten 
pounds of linen forwarded to Den- 
mark, Holland and Sweden, 200 
pounds were substituted in 1916. 

In replying to these and similar 
charges in 1925, Sir Philip Cunliffe- 
Lister, President of the British 
Board of Trade, admitted that Brit- 
ish merchants used British ships, 
British ports and the British Navy 
to transport food for men and ma- 
chines of war “to the enemy.” 

According to Sir Philip, “the es- 
sential point is that the traders 
were carrying on a trade which was 
for the most part at any rate, not 
contrary to the law.” This is al- 
most as callous a statement as that 
of Alfred Duff Cooper (at the mo- 
ment lecturing on British war aims 
in the U. S.) who informed the 
House of Commons: “We have been 
told that British soldiers have been 
killed by British builets. It could 
make little difference to the men 
themselves where the bullets were 
made.” 

In 1914 Germany was in urgent 
need of cement for the construction 
of pill boxes for the famous Hin- 
denburg Line. The British export 
of cement to countries bordering 
Germany went up by leaps and 
bounds. Admiral Consett gave a 
lot of unwelcome publicity to the 
sudden and unexplained increase of 
cement exports to Holland. 

Before war was declared Holland 
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imported about 5,000 tons of cement 
annually from Britain. By 1917 
British ships sailing to Holland 
were weighted down with 50,000 
tons, ten times the pre-war figure. 
The difference of course went to 
Germany to make pill boxes. In 
the erection of these concrete forti- 
fications British and Dutch export- 
ers made money; in storming them 
British boys lost their lives. 

In the second year of the war a 
howl went up in the British press 
about the use of poison gas by the 
enemy. Pepper is an ingredient of 
tear gas shells. In 1913 Britain ex- 
ported only 21 tons of pepper to 
Sweden. Two years later the Swedes 
appeared to be making pepper a 
staple article of diet rather than a 
seasoning for food. Their imports 
of pepper jumped to nearly 2,000 
tons. Lord Robert Cecil, Minister 
of Blockade during the war, ad- 
mitted in the House of Commons, 
that “a considerable portion of this 
pepper did find its way to Ger- 
many.” And today, there still are 
men in British hospitals suffering 
from the effects of gas shells, the 
ingredients of which paid profits to 
British and Swedish merchants. 

Cotton can be used to manufac- 
ture shrouds and can also help to 
fill shrouds. It is the chief ingre- 
dient in nitrocellulose, a high ex- 
plosive guaranteed to blow men in- 
to bloody fragments. When Holland 
jacked her imports of gun-cotton 
by 100,000 over pre-war figures, 
the British Board of Trade had no 
illusion as to the final destination 
of the cotton. 

In an article in the IJllustrated 
Review, Hilaire Belloc charged: “As 
everybody knows, nickel is essen- 
tial to Germany for small arms am- 
munition. Well, for every 27 lbs. 


supplied to Denmark from British 
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ports in pre-war days there went in 
1915 three hundred and twenty- 
eight pounds . . . eleven-twelfths of 
all that went out in the second year 
of the war to kill young English- 
men who were fighting for England 
abroad.” 

In 1919, the late Sir Basil Zaha- 
roff was decorated by the British 
Government. King George V. in- 
vested him with the Grand Cross 
of the Bath, and Oxford University 
gave him the degree of Doctor of 
Laws—to the man who had broken 
the laws of every country in which 
he had been domiciled. 

Zaharoff had a financial interest 
in a Canadian firm engaged in the 
production of nickel, a metal essen- 
tial to the manufacture of muni- 
tions. Before the outbreak of the 
Great War, Zaharoff secured an 
order for 2,500 tons of nickel from 
Krupps; who paid half the purchase 
price in advance. The shipment 
was placed on board a Norwegian 
freighter which on October 1, 1914, 
was stopped on the high seas by a 
French warship and taken into 
Brest as a prize. 

Here was a case where British 
material for the manufacture of 
munitions to blow British and 
French soldiers to bits was actually 
being forwarded direct to Germany 
without any subterfuge. A French 
court heard the case and declared 
the shipment to be a prize. The 
following day stevedores started to 
unload the nickel, but on orders 
from Paris they were stopped and 
the ship ordered to continue its 
journey to Germany. 

The local authorities at Brest re- 
fused to obey Paris, and French 
soldiers were sent to reinforce the 
instructions of the French minister. 
The ship sailed on October 10, 1914, 
and reached Germany in safety. 
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Who was paid and how much was 
paid is locked in the grave of Sir 
Basil. 

It might have been thought that 
British traders would have used 
some caution in the export of lead 
since its connection with bullets was 
so apparent. In 1916 there were 
stories appearing in the British 
press about the extravagancies of 
the humble munition workers who 
squandered their swollen wages in 
the purchase of fur coats and other 
luxuries. But there was no criti- 
cism of British merchants who 
were accumulating money faster 
than they could expend it. In three 
years the export of lead to Sweden 
increased from 109 tons to 2,952 
tons, while Denmark recorded an 
increase from 370 to 4,528 tons. 

What the Netherlands was to 
Britain, Switzerland was to France. 
It was related before the Nye 
Munitions Investigation Committee 
that when the German munition 
manufacturers ran short of ingre- 
dients needed to continue the manu- 
facture of shells, they went to 
Switzerland and there met the rep- 
resentatives of French munition 
interests, who shipped the needed 
material through Switzerland. 
When the French ran short of ma- 
terials they notified Krupps and 
Thyssen through their Swiss rep- 
resentatives and similar courtesies 
were extended—and many a Fritz 
was laid low with munitions manu- 
factured back of his own front 
lines. 

Had the Allied blockade been rig- 
idly enforced as far as the export 
of munitions and the raw material 
of munitions is concerned, the 


Great War would have ended in 
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1916, as the German factories could 
continue in operation only through 
the importation of materials such 
as nickel which were wholly in the 
hands of the Allies. 

Were the British traders any 
more venal than those of other na- 
tions who have had the opportu- 
nity to profit out of war? The an- 
swer is in the negative. American 
traders sold guns to Indians to 
shoot fellow Americans. Japs sold 
rifles to Chinese to shoot Japanese. 
French traders sold guns to Abd El 
Krim, the leader of the Riffs, who 
almost decimated a French army 
with them. 

The truth is that the ideals for 
which wars are fought are the first 
things to be trampled underfoot by 
the martial feet. There never was 
a blockade which functioned one 
hundred per cent except as has 
been stated for the poor who can- 
not purchase blockade loopholes. 
In that, the first blockade against 
Germany was a triumphant suc- 
cess. Diabetes—a complaint to 
which the corpulent are subject— 
was wiped off German medical rec- 
ords during the war. There could 
be no greater tribute to the effec- 
tiveness of the blockade. The Kaiser 
came out of the war with increased 
girth and even in banishment kept 
his wealth. 

But the starving citizens and 
their children remembered the 
blockade, and that memory was 
crystallized in the election to the 
Chancellorship of the young fanatic 
Adolf Hitler. What will be the 
fruits of the present blockade is a 
question for time to disclose, but 
there is little doubt that their taste 
will be just as bitter as the present. 























CONQUEST 


By ELEANOR SLATER 


aT ere you, I, the Father. 
I loved you, I the Son. 
I stirred you, I the Holy Ghost. 
So was God’s work begun. 


“] stirred you in your sleeping. 
I stabbed you sharp awake. 

I led you by My darkest ways 
For Love’s strange secret sake.” 


“Oh, Father, I was frightened; 
I was afraid, sweet Son. 

I did not dare, strange Holy Ghost, 
To say Thy will be done. 


“But coming still more gently, 
Well knowing what I was, 

You laid me on Your loving Heart, 
The way a mother does. 


“Oh, Father, strangely tender, 
And Son so glad to choose, 
And Holy Ghost so vigilant— 

How can I now refuse?” 


“] take you, I the Father. 

I nurture you, the Son. 
I dwell in you, the Holy Ghost. 
So has a heart been won.” 











GALILEO GALILEI* 


By Bertrranp L. Conway 
of The Paulist Fathers 


—e my biography straight. 
But it is the fashion today to 
present the lives of both saints and 
sinners in fictional guise. Why? 
Because it enables the author to in- 
vent at will incidents that never 
could have happened, and put in 
the mouths of his characters words 
they never could have uttered. If 
perchance you object to the trav- 
esty of facts and ideas, the author 
answers insolently that he makes 
no pretense of writing a biography 
strictly so-called, but a novel that 
allows one a much broader canvas. 

The Hungarian novelist, Zsolt de 
Harsanyi, is the the latest sinner in 
this matter. His book, The Star- 
Gazer, ably translated by Paul 
Tabor, tells the life story of Galileo, 
the famous sixteenth century physi- 
cist and astronomer. 

His portrait of Galileo, drawn to 
the life, is certainly not a flattering 
one. The man was conceited, con- 
tentious, self-opinionated, obstinate, 
tricky, and given overmuch to wine 
and women. The scientist exag- 
gerated the importance of his dis- 
coveries, failed to furnish a single 
proof of the heliocentric theory, and 
wrote bitter tirades against any lay- 
man or cleric who dared dispute his 
views. 

We are indeed aware that Gali- 
leo never married, and that he had 
three illegitimate children. But the 
writer evidently draws upon his 


1The Star-Gazer. A Novel of the Life of 
Galileo. By Zsolt de Harsanyi. New York: 
G. P. Putmam’s Sons. $2.75. 





imagination when he speaks of his 
contacts with immoral widows, 
seamstresses and tavern strumpets 
to show “the heathenish life of a 
seventeenth-century believer.” The 
gross sensuality of the scene de- 
scribing Galileo’s seduction of his 
moron mistress, Marina Gamba of 
Venice, is certainly to be deplored. 

Many statements of supposed fact 
must be set aside as window dress- 
ing, viz., that the Spanish Inquisi- 
tor Torquemada wanted to burn 
Christopher Columbus at the stake; 
that Giordano Bruno created a new 
metaphysics; that Pope Paul V. 
prompted the assassination of the 
Servite, Paolo Sarpi of Venice; that 
St. Robert Bellarmine and Arch- 
bishop Piccolomini of Siena were 
both willing deliberately to lie if 
anyone dared repeat their private 
conversations. Some long discred- 
ited legends appear without com- 
ment, such as Henry IV.’s “Paris is 
worth a Mass,” or Galileo’s “E pur 
si muove.” 

The condemnation of Galileo has 
given rise to many objections 
against the Church by controver- 
sialists of the past three centuries. 
They ask: How could the Catholic 
Church condemn Galileo as a here- 
tic for holding a scientific theory 
now universally held to be true? 
Does not this condemnation prove 
that the Catholic Church is hostile 
to science? Did not the decrees of 
the Index (1616) and the Inquisi- 
tion (1633) prove that the Church 
encouraged hypocrisy and was 
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guilty of the worst form of intol- 
erance? Were not the Jesuits to 
blame? Why did the friendly Car- 
dinal Barberini turn against Gali- 
leo so bitterly when he became Pope 
Urban VIII.? 

We will answer these questions 
after we have set forth as briefly as 
possible the facts in the case. 

Galileo was born at Pisa, Febru- 
ary 18, 1564. His father sent him, 
a boy of seventeen, to the Univer- 
sity of Pisa to study medicine, but 
he devoted himself instead to 
mathematics and natural science. 
He soon made a name for himself by 
his many inventions and his many 
original treatises on physics. He 
discovered the isochronism of the 
pendulum, while watching the 
swinging of the sanctuary lamp in 
the cathedral; he invented the 
hydrostatic balance to ascertain the 
weight of any two metals in an 
alloy; he invented a thermometer 
and a geometric compass, besides 
increasing the magnifying power of 
Lippershey’s telescope over thirty- 
fold. He wrote a unique treatise 
on the center of gravity in solids, 
proved by actual experiments that 
bodies of different weights fall with 
the same velocity, and showed that 
the path of a projectile is a pa- 
rabola. His marked ability won him 
a chair of physics and mathematics 
at Pisa (1589-92), and at Padua 
(1592-1610). At both universities 
he taught in the beginning the 
Ptolemaic theory, abandoning it 
finally in 1597, as we learn from his 
letters to Mazzoni and Kepler. 

The Copernican theory had been 
defended as an hypothesis by Nicole 
Oresme of Paris in 1350, by Nicho- 
las de Cusa of Basle in 1445, and 
by Copernicus of Nuremberg in 
1543. Corpernicus’ De revolutioni- 
bus orbium coelestium was dedi- 
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cated to Pope Paul III., and by him 
was well received owing to Osian- 
der’s clever preface. Had Galileo 
followed the prudent example of 
these scholars, and “kept out of the 
sacristy” as his friends warned him, 
he would undoubtedly have escaped 
all censure. 

In 1610 he published his Siderius 
Nuncius, which described the moun- 
tains and valleys of the moon, the 
group of stars known as the Milky 
Way, the four satellites of Jupiter. 
Before the end of the year he dis- 
covered the triple form of Saturn, 
the phases of Venus, and the spots 
on the sun. As a reward the Vene- 
tian Senate gave him a life profes- 
sorship, and the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany made him the court’s 
mathematician extraordinary. 

In a letter to Prince Cesi of Rome 
Galileo wrote that his discovery of 
the sun spots utterly demolished 
Aristotle’s theory about the incor- 
ruptibility of the heavenly bodies, 
and that the Copernican theory 
alone was objectively true. 

In March, 1611, he paid his first 
visit to Rome, and was cordially re- 
ceived by Paul V., and many Car- 
dinals of his Court—Farnese, Del 
Monte, and Barberini, the future 
Urban VIII. Angered at this kind- 
ly reception a Florentine noble, 
Francesco Sizzi, published his Dia- 
noia Astronomica and declared that 
Galileo’s theory expressly contra- 
dicted the Scriptures. The same 
charge was repeated by the Domini- 
can Tommaso Caccini, preaching on 
Josue in the Church of Santa Maria 
Novella in Florence. 

Galileo, against the sound advice 
of his friends, answered this charge 
in a letter to one of his pupils, the 
Benedictine Father Castelli. In it 
he gave his interpretation of the 
various texts of the Bible (Josue 
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ix. 12, 13; Eccles. i. 4, 5; Eccli. 
xliii. 26; Psalm xviii. 6, 7; xci. 1; 
ciii. 5), which the followers of Aris- 
totle adduced against his theory, 
and laid down certain rules of exe- 
gesis to guide both scientist and 
theologian in discussing natural 
phenomena. Most of this letter to- 
day would be considered perfectly 
orthodox; that the Bible, accommo- 
dating itself to the average intelli- 
gence of man, often speaks, and 
rightly so, according to appear- 
ances, and uses terms that are not 
intended to express the absolute 
truth; that the Holy Spirit has no 
notion of teaching us through the 
Bible whether the sun moves or 
does not move; that the Bible can- 
not err but its interpreters may if 
they slavishly follow the literal 
sense; that the command of Josue 
was not addressed to the sun, etc. 
A very sensible and orthodox let- 
ter which with the exception of a 
few statements might well have 
come from the pen of Pope Leo XIII. 
But the theologians of the seven- 
teenth century were indignant at 
Galileo’s presumption in question- 
ing the views of Aristotle and his 
impudence in teaching them how to 
interpret the Bible. One of their 
number, the Dominican Father Lo- 
rini sent the Castelli letter to the 
prefect of the Congregation of the 
Index, Cardinal Sfondrati, with a 
letter of his own calling attention 
to the so-called errors of Galileo. 
Two other works defending the 
Copernican theory appeared at this 
time, Father Zufiga’s Commentary 
on Job and Foscarini’s The System 
of the World. Believing that the 
faith was at stake, and forgetting 
the wise teaching of St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas, the Congregation 
of the Index censured the following 
propositions: 
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(1) The sun is the center of the 
world, and altogether immovable; 
(2) The earth is not the center of 
the world, nor immovable, but has 
a diurnal motion of rotation. 

The first proposition was declared 
“absurd and false philosophically 
and formally heretical, in as much 
as it contradicted many passages of 
the Holy Scriptures, according to 
the sense of the text, and the com- 
mon interpretation and opinion of 
the holy Fathers and the learned 
theologians.” 

The second proposition received 
the same censure in philosophy, 
and theologically was declared to be 
at least “erroneous in faith.” 

Pope Paul V. then ordered Cardi- 
nal Bellarmine to summon Galileo 
to appear at his palace, and to 
promise “not to teach, defend or 
discuss his doctrine or opinions.” 
He submitted at once, and as a re- 
sult the decree made no mention 
either of his name or of his writ- 
ings. This delicacy on the part of 
the Roman authorities was not rel- 
ished by Galileo’s opponents, so 
they spread a false report that he 
had been forced to abjure his opin- 
ions, and had been given a penance. 
In a written statement Cardinal 
Bellarmine branded both these 
statements as false. 

Galileo’s friend Cardinal Bar- 
berini was elected Pope, August 6, 
1623, under the name of Urban 
VIII. From that moment Galileo 
fondly hoped that he would obtain 
a reversal of the Index decree. He 
wrote his Jl Saggiatore (The Assay- 
er) in answer to an attack by the 
Jesuit, Horace Grassi, and dedicated 
it to the Pope who read it with 
pleasure. It was a skillfully veiled 
defense of the Copernican theory, 
but Galileo managed to hide this 
fact from the Pope and the censor, 
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Riccardi, who gave him an impri- 
matur. He declared that as the 
Copernican theory had been con- 
demned by the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities and the Ptolemaic theory 
was contrary to reason, scholars 
were bound to look for a new 
theory. 

In 1624 Galileo made another 
visit to Rome. The Pope gave him 
six long audiences, promised a 
yearly pension to his son, and pre- 
sented him with a gold and a silver 
medal. He also wrote to Ferdinand 
of Tuscany praising Galileo for his 
scientific genius and his ardent 
piety. 

Had Galileo possessed a modicum 
of common sense, he would have 
been content to let matters rest. 
But his head was turned by the 
Pope’s great kindliness, and his 
mind embittered by the many accu- 
sations of heresy made against him. 
He forgot that Pope Urban in a pri- 
vate audience had assured him that 
he would never accept the Coper- 
nican theory; he forgot his promise 
to Cardinal Bellarmine. 

In 1632 he published a clean-cut 
defense of the Copernican theory in 
his famous Dialogo dei due massimi 
sistemi del mondo. Two of his 
friends, Sagredo of Venice and Sal- 
viati of Florence, take the part of 
interlocutors in the book defending 
Galileo’s views, while an imaginary 
philosopher, Simplicio (imbecile) 
defends the Ptolemaic theory in a 
manner to make it appear absurd. 

The book was published in Ven- 
ice without the corrections of the 
censor, Msgr. Riccardi, although his 
imprimatur had been granted on 
that condition. The Pope was nat- 
urally angry at the trickery and 
palpable dishonesty of Galileo, and 
deprived the censor of his office. He 
was especially indignant because he 
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recognized one of his own argu- 
ments in the mouth of the ridicu- 
lous fool, Simplicio. When Gali- 
leo learned this from friends at 
Rome, he at once wrote the Pope’s 
nephew, Cardinal Barberini, that he 
never dreamed of ridiculing the 
Pope in his book. The Pope did 
not believe him, and from that mo- 
ment made up his mind that this 
obstinate scientist must be taught a 
lesson in obedience. Years later 
Galileo wrote that this false sur- 
mise of the Pope was “the prime 
cause of all my troubles.” 

In 1632, the Inquisition finally 
took over the case, and in four in- 
terrogatories — March 12th, April 
30th, May 10th and June 21st, ques- 
tioned Galileo on both fact and in- 
tention: (1) Had he taught in the 
Dialogo the condemned theory? 
(2) Had he held the condemned 
theory as true? 

The Inquisition decided against 
him on both points. It declared 
him “vehemently suspected of 
heresy,” inasmuch as he had held 
and believed a doctrine “false and 
contrary to the Holy Scripture.” 
They made him read and sign an 
act of abjuration in which he de- 
clared himself rightly suspected of 
heresy; they forbade the publica- 
tion of the Dialogo, condemned him 
to the prison of the Holy Office, 
and imposed as penance the Seven 
Penitential Psalms to be said once 
a week for three years. 

No scholar today believes the 
fable that Galileo at this meeting 
stamped his feet in anger, and 
cried out: “E pur si muove”’—“but 
it does move.” The records of the 
trial prove that he was submissive 
throughout, and most anxious to 
curry favor with his judges. This 
ridiculous statement was first 
ascribed to Galileo by the unre- 
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liable, gossipy Abbé Irailh in the 
third volume of his Querelles Lit- 
téraires (Paris, 1761). 

The only modern author who 
holds that Galileo was tortured is 
Wohlwill: Ist Galileo gefoltert wor- 
den? (1887). The acts of the trial 
which Wohlwill did not possess in 
their entirety are utterly silent on 
the matter; moreover he escaped 
torture because of his age. Wohl- 
will was misled by his incorrect 
rendering of “esame rigoroso.” 

The horrible prisons invented by 
ignorant controversialists turn out 
to be the palace of the Grand Duke’s 
Ambassador, Niccolini, at Rome; 
the residence of his friend Arch- 
bishop Piccolomini at Venice, and 
his own villa of Arcetri near Flor- 
ence. 

All the efforts, however, of his 
many friends to have the penalty 
of imprisonment remitted were of 
no avail. For ten years he contin- 
ued his scientific studies, giving the 
world his ablest work on physics 
(Discorsi et Demonstrationi). He 
was visited by scholars from all 
over the world, and he kept up a 
very large correspondence. He be- 
came blind in 1638, and this, to- 
gether with the continual nagging 
of his opponents, embittered his 
last days. He edified all about him 
by his faithful performance of 
every religious duty. He died Janu- 
ary 8, 1642, the Pope sending him 
the Apostolic Benediction. 

In the correspondence school of 
the Catholic Unity League Library 
—which means fifteen thousand let- 
ters a year—the Galileo case is met 
with continually. It proves, the 
outsiders write, that the Catholic 
Church is not infallible; that she is 
hostile to natural science; that she 
is terribly intolerant whenever she 
holds the reins of power. 





Infallibility does not enter the 
problem at all. According to the 
Vatican Council the Pope is infal- 
lible when he speaks ex cathedra, 
i. e., as supreme teacher of the Uni- 
versal Church; when he defines a 
doctrine; when he treats of faith or 
morals, or philosophical truths or 
philosophical facts essential to the 
preservation of the content of reve- 
lation; when he clearly manifests 
his intention to bind the Universal 
Church. 

In the Galileo case not one of 
these four conditions were verified. 
Both decrees of 1616 and 1633 were 
disciplinary, the first ordering Gali- 
leo not to defend the Copernican 
theory, the second condemning him 
for having broken the promise 
exacted of him by Cardinal Bellar- 
mine. It is true indeed that the 
reasons which prompted the Pope 
and the Cardinals to act in both in- 
stances were doctrinal, but these 
reasons never form an integral part 
of the decree. Even in an infallible 
decision they may be considered 
erroneous. 

Vacandard in his Etudes de 
Critique et d’Histoire (Vol. L., p. 
359), writes: “In a definition ez 
cathedra it is the Pope who speaks 
in person. He may, if he choose, 
ask the views of the Congregation, 
but their opinion is regarded only 
as a mere consultation; the sen- 
tence, properly speaking, is his 
work.” 

In the trials of 1616 and 1633, the 
Popes order, but the Congregations 
act; it is they who pronounce the 
sentence. If, therefore, infallibility 
be an incommunicable prerogative, 
it is clear that their decisions can- 
not be infallible. 

That these were not infallible 
pronouncements was recognized by 
many scholars and theologians of 
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the time. Bellarmine, Caramuel, 
Descartes, Fromont, Gassendi, Ric- 
cioli, Tanner and others. 

But our objectors add: At least 
you must admit that the Galileo 
condemnation proves that the 
Catholic Church is hostile to science. 

It proves nothing of the kind. 
The scientists of the day were as 
bitter against Galileo as the theo- 
logians. The majority of scientists 
in the seventeenth century believed 
firmly in the Ptolemaic theory, and 
were convinced, and rightly, too, 
that Galileo had not brought for- 
ward a single proof for his views. 
The theologians who condemned 
him rejected his views as scientifi- 
cally false as well as dogmatically 
heretical. Blame them if you will 
for believing too strongly in a cur- 
rent scientific theory, but do not 
accuse them of any hostility to 
science. 

Some have asserted that the con- 
demnation of Galileo hindered the 
progress of scientific studies in 
Europe. That these Roman de- 
crees retarded for a time the spe- 
cial researches that were one day 
to make the Copernican theory mor- 
ally certain, we willingly admit. 
But to say that they hindered the 
general progress of science is abso- 
lutely false, for the Italy of that 
period swarmed with scientists and 
scientific academies. 

De Jaugey writes in the Le Procés 
de Galilée (p. 112): At Florence, 
Prince Leopoldo de’ Medici, later on 
Cardinal, founded the Accademia 
del Cimento, to foster the natural 
sciences, especially the study of 
astronomy. This institution counted 
among its members Rinaldi, Oliva 
and Borelli. At Bologna, a pontifi- 


cal city, were two famous mathema- 
ticians, Ricci and Montalbani; the 
Jesuit Grimaldi who discovered the 
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diffraction of light; Cassini, who 
later on was to make the Paris Ob- 
servatory famous; Castelli, Davisi, 
and a number of other scholars. 
At Rome, Cassini discovered the 
satellites of Saturn, Megalotti stud- 
ied the comets, and Plati made his 
remarkable discoveries on the 
eclipses of the sun. 

Some non-Catholics are honest 
and well-informed enough to admit 
that the Catholic Church’s doctrine 
of infallibility is not involved, and 
that she is in no way hostile to 
science. But they maintain never- 
theless that she encouraged hypoc- 
risy by compelling Galileo to abjure 
his own convictions, and made an 
egregious blunder by stamping his 
theory heretical. 

If we are to judge by the official 
documents Galileo was not called 
upon to abjure what he believed to 
be certain. He wrote letter after 
letter to his friends stating that he 
would rather pluck out his eyes 
than give scandal; that he would 
not resist his superiors and injure 
his soul by holding against them 
an opinion, which seemed to him 
evident and worthy of credence. At 
the 1633 trial he strongly main- 
tained that after 1616 he had never 
proposed the Copernican theory as 
objectively true. 

And yet despite these positive 
statements we must admit that they 
contradict the general tone of his 
writings and his conversations with 
friends. How reconcile this evi- 
dent contradiction? Was he an un- 
willing martyr for the truth? 

The Abbé Vacandard writes 
(Etudes de Critique. Vol. 1, page 
363): “This is a question very hard 
to answer. We think it presump- 
tious for any one to assert that 
Galileo’s solemn disavowal of his 
writings was insincere. We have 
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good reason, however, to think that 
his mind was not always calm when 
he thought of his condemnation. 
It seems very probable that at times 
his mind reverted to the opinions 
which had been condemned. It is 
reported that his friend the Arch- 
bishop of Siena assured him that he 
had been unjustly treated by the 
Congregation, and that one day his 
ideas would prevail. Such a sug- 
gestion was calculated to make him 
feel bitter against his opponents, 
and to manifest this bitterness at 
least in secret.” 

In fact we have some notes of his 
discovered a few years ago in the 
library of the Seminary of Padua 
(Ms. 352), which puts this beyond 
the shadow of a doubt. “These 
notes prove,” says De Vrégille 
(Dict. Apol. Vol. Il. Col. 181) that 
despite his docility, he had not lost 
faith in his genius and his discov- 
eries. They do not, however, prove 
that he regretted his abjuration. 
He was, moreover, excusable, for 
the interior assent required of him 
by the Roman decrees was neither 
complete nor absolute, but was 
based solely on motives of pru- 
dence.” 

We must not forget that while 
Galileo thought that he had demon- 
strated his theory, there is no schol- 
ar today who admits that he did. 
The only three scientific arguments 
he used: the movement of the solar 
spots, the phenomenon of the tides, 
and the phases of Venus, either 
proved nothing in favor of the 
Copernican theory, or were in abso- 
lute contradiction to the facts. 

It has been frequently alleged 
that the Jesuits were chiefly respon- 
sible for Galileo’s condemnation. 
W. G. Ward wrote in The Dublin 
Review (1865, p. 405), that Bellar- 
mine was the chief opponent of 
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Galileo in 1616 (Bellarmine was 
dead at the time of the second trial 
in 1633) and Wegg-Prosser repeats 
the charge (Galileo and his Judges, 
p. 38). What are the facts? Gali- 
leo counted many Jesuits among his 
best friends — Bellarmine, Clavius, 
Grienberger, Guldin, von Maelcote 
—and his opponents were chiefly 
Grassi and Scheiner. The Jesuits, 
we must remember, were bound to 
defend Aristotle in view of the or- 
der issued by their fiftieth General 
Congregation of 1593. 

As for Bellarmine he was to the 
end a firm believer in the Ptolemaic 
theory, basing his opinion on the 
traditional interpretation of Josue 
and other Old Testament texts. By 
a strange paradox Galileo in his let- 
ter to Castelli showed himself a bet- 
ter Scriptural expert than Bellar- 
mine, whereas Bellarmine, echoing 
Grienberger in his denial of Gali- 
leo’s so-called proofs, proved him- 
self a better scientist. Not of course 
that his lectures on astronomy were 
anything but naive and unscientific, 
as his biographer, Father Brodrick 
admits (The Life and Works of 
Cardinal Bellarmine. Vol. II., pp. 
326-373). 

The Jesuits were as a body most 
friendly to Galileo up to 1624. After 
that they were not so cordial. But 
to say they engineered his condem- 
nation is untrue. They had no spe- 
cial influence with Popes Paul V. 
and Urban VIIL., nor with the mem- 
bers of the Holy Office. The Do- 
minicans were far more active 
against him in both trials, which 
was perfectly natural considering 
their official position as members of 
the Holy Office. 

In a word the condemnation of 
Galileo was due chiefly to the vast 
majority of the theologians of the 
day who urged the Holy See to con- 
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demn a scientist who attacked their 
favorite Aristotle, and ventured to 
teach them how to interpret the 
Scriptures. 

Their pride had been hurt by the 
many bitter attacks of Galileo, who 
had in private conversations and 
public print styled them stupid and 
ignorant. Their dread of the pri- 
vate interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures—so harmful in Germany and 
England —had made them over- 
cautious. Their egregious blunder 
consisted in branding a scientific 
theory as heretical, when at best 
they should have considered it as 
unproved. They were right in 
maintaining the general law of exe- 
gesis that Biblical texts are to be 
taken in their literal sense, unless 
there exist good reasons to the con- 
trary. They were wrong in forget- 
ting the wise teaching of St. Augus- 
tine and St. Thomas that in describ- 
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ing the phenomena of nature the 
Bible speaks according to appear- 
ances. 

In a sense the condemnation of 
Galileo was providential. It proved 
for all time that fallible bodies like 
the Roman Congregation ought not 
to dub a scientific theory heretical, 
and it prevented them from making 
a similar mistake for over three 
centuries. It proved also that when- 
ever there is apparent contradiction 
between the truths of science and 
the truths of faith, either the scien- 
tist is wrong in advancing a mere 
hypothesis as a fact, or that the 
theologian errs in mistaking his 
personal opinions for the teaching 
of the Gospel. 

Pastor concludes his brief but 
able study of the case with the wise 
words: “There has been no second 
Galileo case” (History of the Popes. 
Vol. XXIX., p. 62). 
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NO CURRICULUM IS PERFECT 


By ANTHONY DUNN 


O less curious because it is so 
common is the paradoxical 
error of the reformer who, while 
searchingly examining the defects 
of his own system, trustingly im- 
plies that a parallel though differ- 
ent system is without the faults he 
finds in his own. Father Schnepp 
in his article on “Defects in the 
Catholic Curriculum,” ! it seems to 
me, falls into this error. I agree 
with much of what Father Schnepp 
says, I sympathize entirely with the 
spirit which prompts his efforts to- 
ward improvement, and I admire 
the thoughtful and persuasive pres- 
entation of his case, but I beg leave 
not so much to differ with him as 
to hearten him with an effort to 
prove that the Catholic curriculum 
is not so bad as he thinks it. If one 
man’s pain is ever eased by a con- 
sideration of the difficulties of an- 
other, it may be consoling for 
Father Schnepp to be informed that 
in the secular schools we have most 
of the defects that he charges 
against the Catholic schools, and 
that where we have avoided some 
deficiencies we have incurred worse 
ones. 

Except for two years as a student 
in one Catholic college, and one 
year as an instructor in education 
in another, my only knowledge of 
Catholic education comes from ex- 
ternal observation. On the other 
hand, I attended the public schools 
for twelve years, studied at three 
secular colleges, and during the 
past several years I have taught in 
1 Tue Caterorrc Worn, October, 1939. 





three different public high schools. 
My scholastic background, at least 
then, has not tended to prejudice 
me in favor of the Catholic curricu- 
lum. 

It is undoubtedly true that in gen- 
eral the Catholic school does not 
offer as wide a variety of courses 
as does the public school. To some 
extent this is regrettable; surely no 
one will deny that there are many 
of necessity in the schools who are 
unable to profit by a classical 
course. To set them to tasks that 
the Lord did not intend them to 
master is not only useless, it may be 
even harmful, but in schools where 
the curriculum is so narrow that 
provision is made for only one type 
of student, the curriculum is exclu- 
sive more probably because the 
school lacks the money for expan- 
sion than because the directors fail 
to recognize that individuals differ 
in their needs. Seldom does the 
parish school have the resources of 
the tax supported town school. An 
institution can scarcely be indicted 
for involuntary poverty. 

Apart from this necessary restric- 
tion, there does seem to be a skepti- 
cism about the value of many cur- 
rently popular courses of study, 
but to me this seems a symptom 
more healthy than reactionary. In 
the public schools there has devel- 
oped a wide acceptance of the be- 
lief that the individual must not be 
allowed to fail. As in most ideas 
which enjoy a vogue there is a 
germ of wisdom in this; the con- 
tinual failure at tasks which are 
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beyond the strength of the strug- 
gling student may produce an un- 
healthy mental state, but almost 
effortless success at trifling exer- 
cises, artfully contrived to resemble 
a course of study, may be equally 
harmful. The real life of the world 
outside the schoolroom is not so 
gently arranged; the most able meet 
with failure from time to time, and 
the school curriculum should be so 
arranged as to prepare the weak as 
well as the strong for the accept- 
ance of this harsh fact. 

Fantastic as it may seem, I know 
a school in which a course called 
“review science” was offered both 
to those who had had no science 
and to those who had tried and 
found too difficult the study of 
physics or chemistry. Father 
Schnepp says that it is difficult for 
a subject to prove itself before be- 
ing admitted to the curriculum. 
Maybe so, but I prefer the “shoe 
length dress and high buttoned 
vest” attitude which exasperates 
Father Schnepp, but which would 
reject this nonsense, to the empiri- 
cal spirit which would try it before 
condemning it. Even granting that 
these peculiarly conceived courses 
do occupy as happily and as use- 
fully as possible that large number 
of academically hopeless individ- 
uals whom circumstances of the 
past two or three decades have 
thrust into the secondary schools, is 
it not true that to some they offer a 
refuge for idleness? Many may be 
giving a casual attention to “prob- 
lems of democracy” when they 
might profitably be wrestling with 
algebra or Latin if throughout their 
school life they had been trained 
to the digestion of intellectual nour- 
ishment instead of being allowed to 
evade it because they found the as- 
similation required effort. In cit- 
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ing this example I am well aware 
that I expose myself to the derision 
of those who gleefully point out 
that few are confronted with the 
necessity of solving a quadratic 
equation, and none are transported 
through time to the Rome of the 
Caesars, but that all are taxed with 
the solution of the problems of de- 
mocracy. Very true, but the prob- 
lems of society are constantly and 
swiftly changing; the principles 
which provide their solution are 
eternal. A subject which trains the 
mind to logical thought is of more 
permanent value than the study of 
the ephemeral problem itself. 

Father Schnepp is in direct ac- 
cord with the idea that the mind 
can be trained, although he does 
point out with considerable acumen 
that the purely mechanical study 
of such subjects as Latin and 
geometry may do more to create 
habits of mental confusion than to 
produce clear thinking. This is so 
true that it is strange that it is 
usually ignored. However, being 
true, it is rather a reflection upon 
methods of teaching than it is upon 
the worth of the subject. 

Father Schnepp justly remarks 
that if there are many subjects that 
serve to train the mind, or as some 
prefer to put it, produce desirable 
habits of thought, those with some 
direct utilitarian value should be 
chosen. But definitions of utility 
vary. The implication that the tra- 
ditional subjects so much scorned 
by many modern educators are 
without utilitarian value is not self- 
evidently true, although it may be 
admitted that the immediate and 
practical utility of the time-honored 
subjects is not obviously evident. 
On the other hand, what are those 
subjects so intensely practical and 
yet equally productive of mental 
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discipline? By its very nature a 
procedure capable of specific and 
direct application to a task at hand 
must of necessity be particular. 
The boy who learns in the carpen- 
ter shop the use of a T square is 
merely acquiring a useful tech- 
nique, but the boy in the geometry 
class who studies the nature of per- 
pendiculars and parallels is gaining 
a concept of a universal idea, and 
therein is the beginning of wisdom. 
It is difficult to see how the sub- 
jects of direct utilitarian value pro- 
vide much beyond the narrow lim- 
its of personal experience. I cannot 
be specific in considering any of 
these utilitarian subjects which are 
productive of mental discipline be- 
cause I know no directly useful 
subject which is capable of devel- 
oping those habits of analysis, and 
synthesis, reflection, judgment, dis- 
crimination, and selection accord- 


ing to the application of the uni- 
versal principles by which an edu- 
cated man reasons. 

Father Schnepp observes that 
dogma furnishes the principal con- 


tent of high school religion. I pro- 
ceed warily here for I am neither 
theologian nor philosopher, but it 
seems to me that the law must be 
learned before it is applied, and it 
is the application of fundamental 
principles, so far as they are under- 
stood and so far as the soul has the 
strength to follow them, that is go- 
ing to give these high school stu- 
dents their guidance throughout the 
rest of their lives. The conscious- 
ness of God which is beyond the 
recognition of His existence and the 
binding force of His law comes, if 
it comes at all, through long experi- 
ence, usually painful, through re- 
flection and self-searching, but how 
can this unceasing quest be started 
until the way is charted? To most 
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of us, I think, this experience of 
the reality of what before we ac- 
cepted as abstractions begins only 
in maturity. If a gifted teacher, 
while he is presenting dogma, can 
inspire his students to an apprecia- 
tion of St. Augustine’s famous les- 
son that we are made for God and 
are restless until we find rest in 
Him, how much more desirable that 
is than the mere imposition of 
dogma, but how few teachers are 
inspiring. In loneliness, in diffi- 
culty we work out our destiny, but 
if in the terrifying confusion of our 
times, we have not a firm grasp of 
dogma above all, how shall the ma- 
terials of salvation be found? 
Although his words imply it, I 
cannot believe that Father Schnepp 
wants to minimize the teaching of 
dogma. The Church exists because 
it is divine, but because it is divine, 
it has never deviated from the 
dogma of its Founder. In my own 
New England and elsewhere when 
the Protestant Church was dog- 
matic, it was strong. It dominated 
even with its bleak Calvinistic be- 
liefs culture and morality; when it 
ceased to be authoritative, its decay 
began. It is pathetic to note now 
that the occasional attempts at 
unity, often forced by economic 
necessity upon some of its sects, 
succeed not by agreement upon 
what is truth but rather by a will- 
ingness to suspend conclusions. 
All of Father Schnepp’s article is 
interesting, but I have given the 
most attention to his puzzling state- 
ment that “...a more recent study 
pointed to the probability that dur- 
ing high school years the moral 
standards of pupils of Catholic 
schools shift away from Church- 
dictated ones to approximate those 
actually accepted and practiced in 
the adult social world.” Does this 




















mean that all the adult social world 
accepts and practices a moral stand- 
ard at variance with the Church- 
dictated rule of life, and that we 
practice a kind of pious hypocrisy 
in pretending that the morality of 
the school can be the morality of 
the world? Does it really mean that 
during high school years the pupils 
of Catholic schools shift to an ac- 
ceptance of that standard of non- 
Catholic, non-Christian ethics which 
is indeed the principle of a very 
large portion of our present world? 
Does it mean that, even if it were 
true that the entire adult world 
does accept a morality of expedi- 
ency, the school should adjust its 
teaching to such a _ philosophy? 
Surely Father Schnepp does not 
think so, but he goes on to say: 
“If the existence of such a shift 
should be confirmed by other re- 
searches, and ordinary observation 
inclines us to believe that it will be, 
the conclusion seems inescapable 
that what we teach in high school 
religion is far from being the sort 
of thing that will have the most 
application in pupils’ lives.” 

Father Schnepp goes to some 
pains to point out that the purely 
intellectual sort of education is not 
in the medieval tradition as its 
advocates maintain. I don’t think 
that anyone is recommending a 
system only because it is in the 
medieval, the classical, or any other 
tradition. There is no reason for 
doing something merely because it 
was done at some remote time, but 
neither is there cause for rejecting 
it because it is old. Those who ap- 
peal to tradition are taking the rea- 
sonable view that if the roots of an 
idea extend far into the past, the 
living tree must have had strength 
and health to survive. it may re- 
quire pruning, grafting may pro- 
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duce new vigor, and nourishment 
may be advisable, but uprooting is 
not necessarily indicated. 


Many modern educators seem 
obsessed with the delusion that 
change must be improvement, but 
oftentimes the change is merely the 
old in new form. They have so 
neglected the thoughtful study of 
the past that the rediscovery of an 
old idea has the impact of novelty, 
and they announce with great de- 
light and appropriate publicity 
what most people knew long be- 
fore. They confuse activity with 
progress, apparently quite forget- 
ful of the fact that motion without 
an appropriate cause may only re- 
sult in exhaustion. It is the con- 
servatism of Catholic education 
that has made it not reactionary, 
but rather has kept it as a sane 
balance for the vagaries which have 
sometimes made American educa- 
tion during the past few decades 
so grotesque. It is interesting to 
note the recent trend of the more 
intellectual educators, particularly 
those of the universities, back to 
some of the principles from which 
Catholic schools have not deviated. 
The Church is old, and it moves 
slowly, but it always moves wisely, 
even when churchmen do not. 

One of the old ideas which is 
offered as something new is the 
practice of integration. Of course 
knowledge is not contained in con- 
venient divisions, independent and 
unrelated, but the presentation of 
the interrelation of fact depends 
upon the teacher, not upon termi- 
nology. The good teacher of his- 
tory never neglected the effects of 
geography, but I am not at ail sure 
that his teaching is either simpli- 
fied or improved by grouping his- 
tory, geography, economics, and 
civics together, and calling them 
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social science. Possibly this group- 
ing has produced better texts, but 
the student depends more upon the 
teacher than he does upon a text- 
book. Some teachers have that 
discursive intellect which allows 
them to present a subject so that 
its study becomes an examination 
of essential relationships rather 
than a cataloguing of cold dead 
facts. Others of us are less gifted, 
but I hope that the intellectual level 
of the Catholic school teachers is 
not lower than my observation has 
forced me regretfully to conclude 
is the average of public school 
teachers. 

There is one subject which does 
integrate the whole curriculum, 
more or less according to the skill 
of the teachers, but certainly to a 
considerable extent by its very 
existence. That subject — religion 


—the public schools cannot teach, 


but the Catholic schools cannot 
omit. Father Schnepp says that 
religion should be the integrating 
force in anybody’s life, and that it 
should penetrate into vocational 
and cultural activities, but he sad- 
ly adds: “We teach religion as a 
separate subject and feel proud if 
we make a few ‘practical applica- 
tions.’” I understand his viewpoint, 
for I sense the idealism which 
makes him dissatisfied with any- 
thing too far short of perfection in 
this, the most important subject, 
but again I suspect that it is not so 
poorly taught as he fears. 

I cannot see how, in a school 
where there is freedom to teach re- 
ligion, the dullest and most inept 
teacher can divorce the considera- 
tion of religion from such subjects 
as literature, history, or economics. 
A teacher wouldn’t have to be too 
profound to find the implications 
of religion in subjects in which the 
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relations are less apparent. Even 
in a school where the direct inte- 
gration which Father Schnepp de- 
mands is deficient there must be, at 
least, that intangible integration 
which comes from the unity of its 
membership and the primary pur- 
pose of its existence. In the public 
school the absence of the expression 
of religious opinion does not even 
result in that colorless uniformity 
which is a poor counterfeit of unity, 
for however objective he may strive 
to be, a man cannot divorce his at- 
titude from his belief in what are 
to him the essential things. Unless 
they are both willing to do no more 
than echo the words of a single text, 
is it probable that a Catholic and a 
Lutheran are going to find the 
same opportunities for integrating 
a study of the Reformation with a 
study of the Industrial Revolution; 
or are two biology teachers, one a 
Fundamentalist and the other a 
Deist going to find the same appli- 
cations from biology to the prob- 
lems of practical existence? In a 
Catholic school the student wouldn’t 
be confused by the contradictions 
of attempted integrations. 

The Catholic curriculum, indeed, 
has its defects, but just as it is 
never remarked that a political 
crook pretends to be a Protestant 
while it seldom goes unnoticed that 
a like grafter calls himself a Catho- 
lic, the defects of the Catholic 
school are supposed to be particu- 
larly Catholic, while the defects of 
our other schools are taken for 
granted. The Catholic school can 
best improve itself by doing just 
what the Church has always done, 
taking whatever is good from what- 
ever system it touches and rejecting 
whatever conflicts with a philoso- 
phy which is far older than the old- 
est public school. 














IN COMMENT 


By ALFRED F. 


I‘ availing myself of the oppor- 
tunity so graciously accorded by 
the Editor to make a reply to Mr. 
Dunn’s article, I must begin by 
making my position clear. Far was 
it from my mind to defend the pub- 
lic school curriculum or to assume 
that, on the whole, it is any better 
than ours. My criticism, though 
perhaps destructive in essence was 
constructive in purpose: the best 
way to improvement lies in the 
elimination of defects and a neces- 
sary preliminary to correcting a de- 
fect is to know of its existence. 
Further, my criticism was of the 
Catholic curriculum and not of the 
Catholic school system. Many of 
the defects of our curriculum are 
compensated by other factors, such 
as the devotedness of our teachers, 
the good example and good advice 
they give both in and out of class, 
much incidental subject-matter, our 
insistence on respect, attention, and 
hard work. A few days ago, .a 
young man quite “economically 
competent,” told me that he had (he 
thought) derived little benefit from 
any subject-matter he had learned 
in his Catholic high school, but one 
thing that had stood him in good 
stead was the insistence by his 
teachers that habits of hard work 
were the foundation of success. 
Benefits derived in spite of our cur- 
riculum rather than because of it 
should not be cited in its defense. 


Now for a few specific points in 
Mr. Dunn’s article: 

1. I think we agree fundamen- 
tally on the question of doubtful 
offerings. I don’t see, any more 


than he does, the sense of courses 
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intended just to occupy time effort- 


lessly. But problems of democ- 
racy? I can see a lot of sense in 
that. Certainly problems of democ- 


racy can require just as much hard 
thinking as problems of geometry. 
No doubt the course can be so 
handled that it simmers away in 
endless expressions of unfounded 
opinion, just as geometry can be 
degraded into a memory exercise. 
But, assuming that from each 
course the fullest possible mind- 
training values are extracted (the 
only assumption on which a com- 
parison is valid), I maintain that 
for the large majority of high- 
school pupils a course in the prob- 
lems of democracy is to be pre- 
ferred because what they learn 
(fact, relations, attitudes, etc.) is 
much more useful to them than 
what they learn in geometry. 

2. Some other fields of “utili- 
tarian” subject-matter: vocational 
information; business practices 
that affect the ordinary citizen; con- 
sumers’ information; educational 
and cultural opportunities of the 
community; “practical psychology”; 
health, both physical and mental; 
aesthetic appreciation; politeness 
and social amenities. 

3. Perhaps the best way to clarify 
the statement that the moral stand- 
ards of our young people tend to 
approach those of the adult social 
world is to give an illustration. The 
Church teaches that a lie is wrong 
under all circumstances. It is, I 
think, generally accepted in our 
“culture,” that a lie may be justi- 
fied especially when it benefits 
rather than harms another in its 
immediate effect. Now, the study 
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to which I refer indicated that pre- 
cisely during high-school years 
Catholic pupils’ attitudes shifted on 
the whole from the first position to 
the second. 

4. Religion can and should be 
the integrating factor in the lives of 
all Catholics but I doubt whether it 
is when I know of crooked Catholic 
politicians, unscrupulous Catholic 
business men, practice of contra- 
ception by Catholic parents, accept- 
ance of “secular ethics” by Catho- 
lics of all ages, and many other in- 
consistencies. Don’t think I’m 
idealistic enough to hope to elimi- 
nate sin from this vale of tears. 
The point is that “recidivists” of 
these types think they’re really 
Catholics. For them, religion is 
boxed in by stone walls, and is not 
a spirit permeating the whole of 
life. 

5. Perhaps the remedy for this 


is more dogma rather than less of 
it, but dogma of a sort that really 
“gets below the skin” and isn’t 
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merely a recitation of formulas. As 
to the statement that religion is 
actually being well taught, there is 
room for difference of opinion, but 
I happen to have a little objective 
evidence. When I find that some 
of the items considered “minimum 
essentials” by a jury of 200 Catho- 
lic priests and religious are not 
known by over fifty per cent of 
1,200 seniors in eight or nine Catho- 
lic high schools in half a dozen 
cities in various regions of the 
country, I find the conclusion in- 
escapable that religion could be bet- 
ter taught. 

We are at one, I think, in our 
view of the value of tradition as a 
criterion of excellence. Mr. Dunn 
is looking at the convex side of the 
spoon and I at the concave, but each 
of us is aware that there is another 
side. The same is true of our gen- 
eral estimate of the Catholic cur- 
riculum, although he seems to ap- 
prove of certain specific features of 
it that I deplore. 


THE CATHEDRAL 


By CATHERINE PARMENTER NEWELL 


ND there are some who say: “This should not be— 
This great cathedral pointing to the skies, 

Arrogant in its wealth and majesty, 
Oblivious alike to pigeons’ cries 
Circling its spires and to the grievous sound 
Of children whimpering for a crust of bread .. . 
Where ugliness and poverty abound 
This mighty temple rears a covetous head, 
Sheltering incense, altars, vestments bought 
With the worn pennies of the ignorant poor: 
This is a place that ‘men of God’ have wrought 
Who know their power is ultimate and sure. 





Outside are hunger, want and misery, 

The heat of summer or the winter’s cold— 

Tear down imperious walls that we may see 
Changed into food the altar’s shining gold, 

Turned into simple clothes the vestment’s train, 
The bodies of the poor to be warmed and fed... . 
Let such a building never rise again 

To steal from innocent mouths their daily bread!” 


Yea, I have heard those words loud-spoken, yet 
There is a hunger of the mind and heart— 
There is a need which man cannot forget, 

Which sets the race of humankind apart 

From other living creatures. There’s a slow 
Starvation of the soul. But when each thing— 
The soul, the mind, the heart—be nourished, lo! 
The humblest man will find himself a king 
Possessing all the beauty of the earth 

And all the mystery of heaven that lies 

In the old story of the Christmas birth— 

The holy promise in the Christ Child’s eyes! 
Oh, I have watched so many kneeling here 
Within these ancient, consecrated walls 

Where the high altar shines, serenely near, 

And candlelight compassionately falls 

On prayer-bowed head and radiant lifted face 
Of those who seek, in grief or happiness, 

The benediction of His perfect grace— 

The certain glory when He stoops to bless... . 
Here where the gentle, blue-robed Virgin stands 
Holding the Child against her breast, and thus 
Holding the world within her carvéd hands— 
Oh, motherhood divine, miraculous! . 

Beneath familiar pinnacle and spire 

Their hunger and their thirst shall be allayed— 
Their spirits warmed before a holy fire— 

They will kneel comforted and unafraid, 
Surrounded by this loveliness that wakes 

The haunting echo of an angel’s song— 

Like a dear dream which curiously makes 

The weary rested and the feeble strong... . 
Here where is found the utter peace of heaven, 
Within this sanctuary’s quietude, 

The mind, the heart, the questing soul are given 
The bread and wine of beauty—hallowed food! 











AN AMAZING IMPERSONATION 


By JAMES OWEN TRYON 


HERE are numerous cases of 
male impersonation by women 
to be found in the court records 
and annals, some of them so re- 
markable as almost to challenge be- 
lief. There was, for example, the 
strange career of Sarah Moore, who 
passed as a man for twenty years 
in Melbourne, Australia, and, under 
the assumed name of Edward De 
Lacy Evans, married three differ- 
ent women. Her fraud might have 
continued to be unsuspected until 
after her death, had she not de- 
veloped symptoms of insanity which 
required her removal to a hospital. 
Another case, which may still be 
within the recollection of some 
Californians, is that of a _ well- 
known stage-driver who passed un- 
der the alias of Charley Parkhurst. 
For thirty years, during the time 
of the gold rush, he drove a stage 
out of Watsonville, California, and 
was involved in a number of ad- 
ventures with highwaymen which 
would have tested the courage and 
endurance of the hardiest male. It 
was not until his death in 1880, 
that the redoubtable “Charley” was 
discovered to be a woman. 

The cleverest masquerade known 
in American history was perhaps 
that of Deborah Sampson, who en- 
listed as a soldier in Washington’s 
army and fought for over two years 
in the Revolutionary War under the 
name of Robert Shurtlieff. Debo- 
rah’s record is in the Pension Office 
in Washington, and after her death 
a pension was granted to the hus- 
band whom she married after the 





war and who survived her. Her im- 
posture was not detected until she 
was wounded in battle and carried 
off the field to a hospital. Deborah 
later wrote her own story, which 
she published under the title “The 
Female Review, or Memoirs of an 
American Young Lady.” 

And there were others in military 
service whom mention of Deborah 
Sampson recalls to mind — among 
them Margaret Webb, of the Brit- 
ish navy, and Vincent (actually 
Violet) Lynch, the Irish girl who 
served seven years with the French 
army and all through the Franco- 
Prussian war. 

For an equally, if not even more, 
amazing predecessor of the ladies 
mentioned, we find the story of 
Marguerite Charlotte Donc well 
worthy of attention. Mlle. Donc’s 
career, and the litigation which 
grew from it, are to be found in 
the French court records of the 
early eighteenth century. 

While still a child, Mlle. Donc, 
who was known as Charlotte by her 
relatives and friends, lost her father 
and was thereafter brought up by 
her mother alone. The estate left 
by Charlotte’s father was a large 
one, but it soon became evident that 
the mother, who was of extrava- 
gant habits and unused to business, 
was not at all fitted to administer 
it. Upon application by relatives, 
M. Maro de Joigny, a prominent 
lawyer of Paris, was appointed 
trustee of the estate and guardian 
of Charlotte and of her two younger 
brothers. 

















In those days, when there were 
no such labor-saving devices as 
typewriters and telephones, every 
busy law office of necessity em- 
ployed a large number of clerks, 
scriveners and messengers of one 
sort or another. Among M. de 
Joigny’s clerks was one named Rob- 
ert, who seems to have been a most 
energetic and ambitious young man, 
but lacking in most of the charac- 
teristics which the French so aptly 
describe by the term “amiable.” 
His personality was aggressive, im- 
pudent and unpleasing. This M. 
Robert, in the course of his duties, 
was called upon to make frequent 
visits for his employer to the home 
of Charlotte and her mother. He 
conveyed to Mme. Donc the periodi- 
cal allowances made to her from 
the estate for household expenses, 
checked the bills, and soon became 
thoroughly familiar with the fam- 
ily finances and affairs, as well as 
with Charlotte’s rosy financial pros- 
pects. Also, he became really in- 
fatuated with the girl herself. Char- 
lotte was then just past fourteen 
years of age and strikingly pretty. 
Robert soon made up his mind to 
marry the girl, with whom he fan- 
cied himself to be in love, and to 
possess her fortune. 

Robert succeeded in obtaining the 
mother’s consent without great diffi- 
culty, as the lady appears to have 
been gullible to the verge of feeble- 
mindedness. But Charlotte’s guard- 
ian resolutely refused to approve of 
the match and the girl herself re- 
jected all of Robert’s advances. M. 
de Joigny contemplated a more de- 
sirable alliance for his attractive 
and well-to-do ward than one with 
a penniless clerk in his office. He 
sent the girl away to school at the 
Convent des Filles St. Gervais, 
where he considered that she would 
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be safe from the attentions of her 
unwelcome suitor. But he esti- 
mated the persistence of the young 
man too lightly and also failed to 
take into account the perverted 
stubbornness of Mme. Donc. That 
lady had not only taken a strong 
fancy to Robert, but she also de- 
rived much satisfaction from 
thwarting, whenever possible, the 
plans of her lawyer-trustee. She so 
arranged it that Robert, one night, 
was able to force his way into the 
convent and carry off Charlotte be- 
fore help could be summoned by 
the dumbfounded sisters. 

Nine days later the pair were 
married in the presence of Char- 
lotte’s mother and four witnesses. 
Charlotte gave her responses sul- 
lenly and ungraciously. .’ But she 
did give them, and what¢ver of re- 
luctance and hesitation there might 
have been in her mind, 4t was not 
disclosed then. M. de -Joigny, at 
any rate, came to the decision that 
the marriage could not be voided 
and withdrew an action which he 
had brought against Robert imme- 
diately upon learning of the abduc- 
tion of his ward. 

Within a week after the cere- 
mony had been perfoymed, it be- 
came evident that Chfrlotte cher- 
ished a positive aversion to the 
husband who had been foisted upon 
her. The quarrels between the two 
became the talk of the neighbor- 
hood in which they had taken up 
their residence. Finally their dif- 
ferences went beyond the stage of 
words and became so violent as to 
alarm and scandalize the commu- 
ity. It was not long, indeed, before 
Charlotte decided that life with M. 
Robert was altogether unbearable 
and left his house. She fled for 
refuge to the home of relatives, who 
sympathized with her and appealed 
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to the courts, in her behalf, to free 
her from her husband. The litiga- 
tion was prolonged for a number of 
years and, while it was pending, 
Charlotte was ordered by the court 
to remain in the Convent of La 
Roquette. From this place of shel- 
ter the audacious Robert made 
several unsuccessful attempts to 
carry her off by force. 

Finally the court rendered its de- 
cree. It found no grounds upon 
which to nullify the marriage and 
directed that Charlotte must return 
to her husband. This decree, ren- 
dered in open court, was an unex- 
pected and bitter blow to Charlotte. 
But she was no longer the shy and 
timid child who had not dared to 
disobey her mother’s orders to 
marry. She had no mind even to 
submit to judicial mandates. She 
had now just turned twenty-one 
years of age and had acquired a will 
of her own. Scarcely had the judg- 
ment been given when she turned to 
Robert, who was smiling tenderly 
upon her, gave him a resounding 
slap across the face and cried: “That 
is my last good-by!” She ran out of 
the courtroom and was immediate- 
ly lost to sight in the crowd. Rob- 
ert never laid eyes upon her again. 

M. de Joigny had taken no part 
in this litigation, being perfectly 
sure that, in the existing state of 
the French law, the courts would 
never set aside the marriage. Rob- 
ert, ‘nevertheless, believed his wife’s 
guardian to have had something to 
do with the legal proceedings and 
with Charlotte’s final disappear- 
ance. He started suit for damages 


against M. de Joigny and made 
every possible effort to discover his 
wife’s hiding-place, but all in vain. 

A period of fifteen more years 
passed, during which Robert never 
ceased his efforts to discover what 
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had become of his runaway wife. 
Then, having unearthed not the 
slightest clue, he reluctantly came 
to the conclusion that she must be 
dead, gave up his idea of ever find- 
ing her, and decided to regard him- 
self as a free man. It is likely that 
he even now harbored some misgiv- 
ings on the subject, however, for 
he took the precaution of chang- 
ing his residence to another quarter 
of Paris, gave up all his old ac- 
quaintances, and among his new 
ones passed himself off as a bache- 
lor. 

In this new existence, M. Robert 
did not overlook any chance to bet- 
ter his financial circumstances. A 
widow, considerably older than he, 
but with a substantial income left 
her by her former husband, attract- 
ed his eye. He made her acquaint- 
ance, exerted himself to please her, 
and before long obtained her con- 
sent to marry him. But marriage 
with this lady, whose name was 
Magdalene Ponsignard, proved to be 
far from the financial boon which 
Robert had expected it to be. Mag- 
dalene and her money were not easy 
to part. She, too, soon discovered 
that Robert’s protestations of affec- 
tion were as much of a sham as the 
man himself. As a husband, he 
was not a success, and she was not 
displeased when he decided to leave 
her house. 

But Magdalene was of a vindic- 
tive nature and she could not for- 
get or forgive the deceit which she 
felt that Robert had practiced upon 
her. She made inquiries into his 
past life and discovered in some 
way the record of his marriage to 
Charlotte Done. Here was her 
chance to be revenged, and she 
caused Robert’s arrest on a charge 
of bigamy. Now bigamy was a seri- 
ous offense under the law, and pun- 

















ishable by death. With this fate 
staring him in the face, Robert set 
himself in deadly earnest to prove 
the only fact that could save him. 
That was, that Charlotte Donc was 
dead and that she had died prior 
to his marriage to Magdalene Pon- 
signard. 

To establish this, Robert’s coun- 
sel presented what was, they 
claimed, the true and complete 
story of the career of Charlotte 
from the time she left the court- 
room in defiance of the order that 
she return to her husband. 

The girl, it was shown, had made 
her escape to the house of a M. and 
Mme. D’Imonville, friends of her 
guardian. Mme. D’Imonville dis- 
guised Charlotte as a man, in a red 
coat and boots, cocked hat, breeches 
and sword-belt. With a rapier at 
her side, the girl made a handsome 
young cavalier, but for some time 
she lacked the courage to leave the 
house and trembled at every knock 
upon the door. Finally she became 
more accustomed to her change of 
attire and more confident of its effi- 
cacy as a disguise. She ventured 
to show herself upon the street and 
found that she was taken, by the 
passersby, to be quite what she pre- 
tended to be. 

The D’Imonvilles, who seem to 
have been more concerned with the 
bodily freedom of their protégée 
than with her moral or social stand- 
ing, now sent her to live with Mlle. 
Duclos, a well-known actress, in 
the Fauberg St. Germain. She 
passed under the name of the 
Chevalier des Demerets. Under the 
competent tutelage of Mile. Duclos, 
the “Chevalier” entered upon a 
round of pleasures and dissipations 
which soon made him a notable fig- 
ure in the social life of Paris. For 


some unexplained reason it was de- 
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cided to change his name once 
again and he now became the 
Chevalier de Morsan. 

The life of the Chevalier de Mor- 
san followed the usual course pur- 
sued by high-spirited and well-to- 
do young men of fashion. The fact 
that he always seemed to be well 
supplied with money leads one to 
believe that he must have had ac- 
cess to the income from the Donc 
estate, though this was denied by 
M. de Joigny. Several affairs of gal- 
lantry engaged the interest of the 
Chevalier and on at least one occa- 
sion he met an outraged husband 
in a duel and emerged with credit. 
He became an excellent horseman 
and sometimes spent the entire day 
in the saddle. He excelled as a 
tennis player and was expert in 
fencing and with the broadsword. 
To these accomplishments he added 
a prowess with the bottle which en- 
abled him to hold his own in any 
drinking bout. 

The gay career of the Chevalier 
de Morsan continued for two years 
or more and his escapades amused 
all Paris, but not the slightest sus- 
picion seems to have been aroused 
that he was any other than the 
young rake he professed to be. 
Doubt of his identity when it final- 
ly came, first showed itself among 
the good villagers of the little ham- 
let of Champ-la-Ville. Near this 
country village Mlle. Duclos main- 
tained a villa, where many riotous 
parties took place. At at least one 
of these parties the attorney, M. de 
Joigny, was present. It was testi- 
fied that on this occasion M. de 
Joigny, in a moment of absent- 
mindedness, addressed the Cheva- 
lier, who was his neighbor at table, 
as “Charlotte,” much to the amuse- 
ment of the company and the con- 
fusion of the attorney. 
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This occurrence was the first 
breach in the ramparts of the De 
Morsan masquerade. At any rate, 
it was about this time that, as scan- 
dals develop in small communities, 
it became a matter of gossip in the 
village that the Chevalier was a 
woman. Mlle. Duclos considerably 
disturbed, thought it best to move 
her household back to Paris. In 
the city the Chevalier was attacked 
by smallpox and became desperate- 
ly ill. He expressed a wish to con- 
fess and a priest was hurriedly sent 
for. When the priest entered the 
room, the Chevalier seemed too far 
gone to talk. He raised his head, 
however, and motioned for the 
priest to draw near, summoning 
up the strength to whisper, “I am 
not a man, but a woman.” He 
then fell back upon his pillow and 
expired. 

When the priest, more startled 
and surprised than he had ever 
been before in his life, hastened to 
Mile. Duclos and exclaimed, “Why 
did you not tell me that I was called 
to confess a woman?” She said, “It 
cannot be possible!” 

Though Mlle. Duclos stoutly 
maintained her complete ignorance 
of the deception so long practiced 
by the Chevalier, two of her serv- 
ants, who prepared the body for 
burial, swore that it was that of a 
woman. But the burial certificate 
was in the name of the Chevalier de 
Morsan and a crossed sword and 
scabbard rested on the coffin as it 
was lowered into the grave. 

This remarkable story of the life 
and death of the Chevalier de Mor- 
san constituted M. Robert’s defense 
to the charge of bigamy. For if it 
was true that Charlotte Donec and 
the Chevalier were one and the 
same, then Robert’s first wife had 
been dead many years before he 


contracted his marriage with Mag- 
dalene Ponsignard. 

The prosecution, confronted with 
the necessity of disproving this 
story, was handicapped by an utter 
inability to show who the Cheva- 
lier de Morsan actually was, if he 
were not the masquerader he was 
claimed to be. Charlotte’s mother 
had died shortly after her daugh- 
ter’s disappearance and the broth- 
ers, also, were either dead or not 
available as witnesses. The prose- 
cution concocted a story which they 
set forth as the life-history of the 
Chevalier, but unfortunately for 
their case the only witness to tes- 
tify in its support was M. D’Imon- 
ville, a very much interested party. 
The D’Imonvilles were, according 
to Robert, the instigators of the de- 
ception. Robert had charged them, 
together with M. de Joigny and 
Mlle. Duclos, with the abduction of 
Charlotte, and this was one of the 
issues to be determined by the court 
in the present proceeding. 

The Chevalier de Morsan, said 
D’Imonville, was born in Bavaria, 
came to Paris in 1715 and, through 
the introduction of a Jesuit friend, 
came to his house to live. Of the 
man’s antecedents, he admitted, he 
knew nothing except what the 
Chevalier had chosen to tell him. 
The accounts which the Chevalier 
gave, it appeared, were not always 
identical. Some of them were, in- 
deed, such romances as might eas- 
ily have originated in the imagina- 
tion of a young girl. The fact that 
the escape of Charlotte was virtu- 
ally simultaneous with the first ap- 
pearance of the Chevalier was a cir- 
cumstance not to be lightly dis- 
missed as a mere coincidence. 

Led to believe by De Morsan, he 
said, that the young man was a nat- 
ural son of the Elector of Bavaria, 
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D’Imonville lent him money and be- 
friended him in many ways. The 
departure to take up residence with 
Mile. Duclos was due, said D’Imon- 
ville, to a quarrel or disagreement 
between the two men, in which he 
(D’Imonville) had urged the Cheva- 
lier to return to Bavaria in obedi- 
ence to a message summoning him 
there. The young man refused to 
go, as it meant separation from a 
young lady with whom he had be- 
come infatuated. 

So the conflict of testimony stood. 
No one seems to have suggested the 
exhumation of the body of the de- 
ceased, with the view of determin- 
ing the sex. As so many years had 
elapsed since the burial, it was 
probably considered a hopeless un- 
dertaking. 

The decision of the court was 
based more upon certain technicali- 
ties of the old French law than up- 
on the evidence. The prosecution 
for bigamy was summarily dis- 
missed, however, thereby establish- 
ing as a necessary legal conclusion 
that Marguerite Charlotte Donec and 
the Chevalier de Morsan were one 
and the same person. But the de- 
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cision did not stop there. It also 
went on to declare D’Imonville, De 
Joigny and Mile. Duclos innocent 
of the abduction of Charlotte, and 
ordered Robert to pay all the 
costs. 

The most curious feature of the 
case, as one considers it today, is 
that of all the witnesses produced 
who knew both Charlotte and the 
Chevalier, not one of them was 
asked if there were any differences 
of face and figure between the two. 
Both sides seem to have confined 
their efforts to demonstrating—the 
one, that such deeds as those said 
to have been performed by the 
Chevalier could not have been ac- 
complished by a woman; the other, 
by the citation of former instances 
of impersonation, to showing that 
women, on occasion, are quite 
capable of excelling in many mas- 
culine activities. With the citation 
of the instances which have been 
mentioned at the beginning of this 
article, and numerous others, this 
latter argument would possess even 
more weight at the present time 
than the judges at the trial of M. 
Robert saw fit to give it. 


BIRTHDAY WISH FOR MY DAUGHTER 


By Louise CRENSHAW Ray 


O frail a heritage, so perilous 

To those who wear it like a coronet 
Upon the brow, is beauty granted us, 
I tremble with foreboding as I let 


You go into the world remembering 
Another face that carried grief to Troy. 
O may your loveliness forever bring 


You only happiness without alloy! 











HOPKINS SETS A POETIC SIGNPOST 


By Petronius APPLEJOY 


[TasLom EssenTiALs: Gerard Manley Hopkins, born June 11, 1844, in 
Essex. One of eight children. Father, Consul General to Great Britain for the 
Hawaiian Islands. Educated, Cholmondeley School, Highgate, London; Balliol 
College, Oxford. At Oxford was “pupil of Jowett, Riddell and Pater: disciple 
of Pusey and Liddon.” 1866: decides to enter Catholic Church. Corresponds 
with John Henry Newman. 1868: enters novitiate at Roehampton, London. 
1870: starts three years’ course in philosophy at Stonyhurst, famous Lancashire 
Jesuit seminary. Then oscillates (as teacher of classics) between Roehampton 
and North Wales. Ordained priest. Preaches at Farm Street, London; Ozford; 
Liverpool. Goes again to Stonyhurst. 1884: takes Chair of Greek at the (then) 
Royal University of Ireland. 1889: dies of typhoid fever. (Robert Browning 
died in the same year.) Tribute by Herbert Read (there is no sounder literary 
guide): “When the history of present-day poetry comes to be written by a dis- 
passionate critic, no influence will rank in importance with that of Hopkins.”} 





HEN peace came in 1918 Hop- 

kins’s name was not known for 
the best of reasons. Though he had 
been dead for thirty years, no book 
by him had been published. Today 
the course in literature that omits 
him is not rounded off. Then how 
and what did Hopkins write? 
Wherein lies his claim to original- 
ity? What is his influence? And 
does he exert it? Here are the 
facts. 

In every walk of life there arises 
on occasion some bold innovator, 
who thinks, feels and acts ahead 
of his time. He belongs not to his 
own but to a future age. Thus it 
was with Hopkins. A more daring 
experimentalist never practiced let- 
ters. Yet ironically he moved 
through a literary age that of all 
literary ages is the most tame and 
tepid. He was born, he lived and 
he died while Victoria kept the 
throne. The only age he knew was 
that of “Sesame and Lilies and the 
Idylls of the King: beards, otto- 
mans and four-wheel cabs; when 


everything that we call Victorian 
came to full flower.” Martin 
Gilkes’ A Key to Modern English 
Poetry is so good that I quote fur- 
ther from it:+ “The true pioneer 
of the new poetry was Hopkins. 
Actually he anticipated every major 
innovation in language, technique 
and rhythm that may be claimed as 
an original discovery in modern 
practice.” 

Now what is this new poetry of 
which Gilkes talks? And how does 
it differ from the older form? In 
this way. We need to remember 
what we now forget — that poetry 
addresses itself to the ear, not to 
the eye. Nowadays we do not listen 
to poetry; we read it. Up to the 
end of the fourteenth century the 
poet took it for granted that his 
verse would be listened to, not 
looked at. Hence the basis of Eng- 
lish verse structure was then the 

1The courtesy of Messrs. Blackie & Son, 
Ltd., London, permits me to make various 
quotations throughout my article from A Key 


to Modern English Poetry, by Martin Gilkes, 
M.C., M.A. 
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stress. By which we mean that part 
of a word or sentence where the 
voice accent inevitably and natu- 
rally falls. It mattered not whether 
the stress was a single syllable or 
word or a group of syllables or 
words. It was the stress that 
counted; not the mode of its make- 
up. Obviously lines so constructed 
were of unequal length. The poet 
did not care how many unaccented 
syllables came before a stress. He 
simply gathered them into a route 
march that halted at the oasis of 
a stress. 

The Renaissance dawned. Each 
person of culture (the species did 
not multiply too quickly five hun- 
dred years ago) saw in its teaching 
a light that he must follow. He 
familiarized himself with Renais- 
sance practice. And Renaissance 
practice applied to English verse 
composition meant the dropping of 
the old system of stress and the 
adoption of a principle that meas- 
ured poetry in feet of short and long 
syllables. In essence it was no more 
than a revival of Greek and Latin 
verse structure. All over Europe 
the educated then took Latin for 
their language. It was the com- 
mon carrier for their exchange of 
thought. Hence they turned quick- 
ly and easily to the use of the new 
method. The scholar accustomed 
to the framework of Greek and 
Latin verse readily adapted that 
framework to verse that he wrote 
in his own tongue. Stress went en- 
tirely out of English verse compo- 
sition. The very principle passed 
almost out of mind. It lost its local 
habitation and its name. The nine- 
teenth century had gone into its last 
quarter when an obscure Catholic 
priest brought stress to life again. 
His name was Hopkins. Let him 
tell the story in his own words: 
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“In the winter of 1875, the 
Deutschland was wrecked in the 


mouth of the Thames, and five 
Franciscan nuys aboard of her, 
exiled from Gprmany under the 
Falk laws, were drowned. I was 
affected by they account, and pro- 
duced a poem of the subject. I had 
long had heuntfog my ear the echo 
of a new rhythin (‘sprung rhythm’ 
as I call it) which I now realized.” 


Precisely how new was this new 
rhythm this random sample will 
show you: 


“IT am soft sift 
In an hourglass—at the wall 
Fast, but miged with a motion, a 
sit 
And it crq@jvds and it combs to 
the fall; 
I steady as a water in a well, to a 
poise, to a pane, 
But roped with, always, all the way 
down from the tall 
Fells or flanks of the voel, a 
vein 
Of the gospel proffer, a pressure, a 
principle, Christ’s gift.” 


Now when Hopkins set out to re- 
vive stressed verse, plainly there 
also arose its inseparable condition 
of being spoken by the voice, not 
silently read by the eye. Hopkins 
knew this. Hence his injunction to 
read his poetry “with the ears.” 
Again I turn to Gilkes. He says, 
apropos of an especially recondite 
passage: 


“Even with the context, it is hard 
to make sense of it. But turn to 
some friend (preferably one who 
has not taken a course of elocu- 
tion) and ask him to read the pas- 
sage aloud, simply and _ straight- 
forwardly, with the emphasis fall- 
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ing where instinct naturally dic- 
tates... . The difference is almost 
miraculous. It is not only that 
often what seems in print impos- 
sibly crude and difficult will sound 
entirely natural and simple when 
the ear alone is judge: the voice 
brings out so much more than the 
mere sense of the words.” 


Gilkes tests the truth of his view 
by submitting these specimen lines. 
Speak them and the justice of his 
plea is at once plain: 

“But how shall I... make 
me room there; 

Reach me a... Fancy, come fas- 

ter— 
Strike you the sight of it? look at 
it loom there, 

Thing that she . . . there then! 

the Master...” 


The stress principle had strayed 
so completely out of knowledge that 
when Hopkins brought it back it 
was as though he had discovered 
something new. But he did not 
stop at refinding stress. Adapting 
Johnson’s epitaph we may justly 
write, “Hopkins touched nothing 
that he did not overturn.” (In the 
intellectual, not the literal sense, I 
hasten to add.) He is the perfect 
literary vandal. He rides rough- 
shod over syntax and prosody. He 
brushes past the rules of grammar 
and does not even look at them. He 
uses words not as you and I use 
them. He attaches to them a mean- 
ing and a significance that the dic- 
tionary wots not of. There are 
times when to seize his thought, 
you must twist and turn like a 
philological ferret. But there are 
also times when he so widely opens 
his poetic window that you cannot 
fail to see the meaning within: 
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“I have desired to go 
Where springs not fail, 
To fields where flies no sharp and 
sided hail, 
And a few lilies blow. 


“And I have asked to be 
Where no storms come, 
Where the green swell is in 
havens dumb 
And out of the swing of the 
sea,” 


the 


John Cowper Powys might have 
had Hopkins in mind when he wrote 
In Defence of Sensuality. By sen- 
suality Powys does not mean the 
gratification of the physical appe- 
tites. He refers to the pleasure 
men may take through their aes- 
thetic sense impressions. (Paint- 
ing or music or oratory are prime 
examples of the media through 
which such impressions flow). Hop- 
kins’ sense perceptions were acute 
and vivid to a degree hard of attain- 
ment and sometimes of comprehen- 
sion by the normal man. Always 
in his poetry he seeks to snare these 
impressions ere they take wing, and 
not only keep them permanently 
captive, but (especially note this) 
captive in a cage of his own design- 
ing. I incline to the view that the 
overwhelming force and urge of 
Hopkins’ sense impressions forced 
him outside the conventional chan- 
nels of expression. They compelled 
him to build a structure strange and 
forbidding to the Victorian poets. 
These obeyed the strict letter of the 
poetic law. They drew the breath 
of life contemporaneously with 
Hopkins; otherwise he and they 
had no tie. The traditional frame- 
work could not hold the flood and 
uprush of Hopkins’ outpourings. 
They (so to speak) burst the old 
poetic banks. 

















Hopkins sent the “Deutschland” 
to The Month, then as now a pillar 
of strength in English Catholic 
journalism. Its editor scanned the 
weird script. He had a tradition to 
uphold, and he upheld it. The 
“Deutschland” went back to Hop- 
kins. And with him it remained. 
The twentieth century was nearly 
twenty years old before it was 
printed. Hopkins had then been 
dead all but thirty years. 

When Hopkins was at Balliol he 
began with his fellow-poet Robert 
Bridges a friendship that ended 
only with Hopkins’ death. Hopkins 
made Bridges his literary executor. 
Bridges discharged his office with 
judgment, skill and foresight. 
Bridges liked to examine the scaf- 
folding of poetry. He could him- 
self expertly handle any kind of 
verse form. He did in fact labor 
so hard to bring about perfection 
of craftsmanship that in my view 
(I may be wrong) his form often 
shows more merit than his con- 
tent. Art outweighs matter. By 
bent and training therefore no one 
was better qualified than Bridges to 
judge whether there lay in Hopkins 
the germ of lasting worth. The 
technician in Bridges saw far down 
the future. It saw that though Hop- 
kins might pull down, he could also 
build up. True that Hopkins tilted 
at the conventions in every line that 
he wrote. But it was plain to 
Bridges that he did so not out of 
perversity or through a hope for 
vainglory, but because the genius 
in Hopkins did not permit him to 
write in any other way. But was 
the time ripe for discharging on a 
smug world so explosive a force as 
Hopkins? Bridges rightly judged 
not. Father Lahey, in his excel- 
lent Life of Hopkins, tells you 
why: 
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“The staunch love and highest 
literary appreciation of him who 
was admittedly the best custodian 
of the poems prevented Dr. Bridges 
from flooding an unappreciative 
and uncomprehending literary pub- 
lic with the rays of so original a 
source of pure poetry, so that he 
bided his time, and with careful 
discrimination slowly educated his 
future readers with selections given 
to anthologies.” 


Bridges in 1916 brought out the 
anthology that was to earn him the 
bays. He called it The Spirit of 
Man. It held six pieces by Hopkins. 
Their quality was such that they 
would leap to the eye of the elect. 
Bridges had carefully chosen them 
to that end. The elect, as he fore- 
saw, wished to see more of the 
strange verses; to know more of the 
author than his name. Bridges 
gratified their curiosity. But not at 
once. Nineteen hundred and eight- 
een was on its way when Bridges 
at last stood before the public with 
a volume of Hopkins’ poems. He 
wrote for it the very necessary 
notes. Credit must go to Bridges 
for farseeing acumen. His adept 
handling of a difficult situation 
made for Hopkins a reputation that 
otherwise would not have come his 
way. What if Bridges had pub- 
lished Hopkins in Victorian days? 
The prim Victorians would first 
have pilloried and then forgotten 
Hopkins. The war years of 1914- 
1918 accustomed men to the most 
violent change of idea in every de- 
partment of thought. The post- 
War poets lapped up Hopkins. 
They played before him the role of 
literary Oliver Twists. They joyed 
like mischievous boys in his idol- 
breaking. They took him for their 
exemplar. 
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Max Plowman is apt at the kind 
of sketch that places an individual 
against his social and cultural back- 
ground. So we get a sort of chart 
drawn in words, on which Plowman 
marks his subject’s psychological 
and philosophical traits. The sharp 
lines of cleavage between the priest 
and the artist in Hopkins make 
him a fit subject for this type of 
analysis. Plowman centers his in- 
terest in metaphysics. So it is the 
metaphysical side of Hopkins that 
he the more carefully examines. I 
walk with him to a point, but at 
the crossroads of Hopkins’ dual 
temperament we part. Plowman 
sees art and morals (he prefers 
the term “virtue”) as pulling in 
reverse directions, with Hopkins 
spending a lifetime in attempting 
to yoke them, or (if you will) in 
attempting to reconcile irreconcil- 
ables. 

Now what precisely does Plow- 
man mean by virtue? He takes it 
to be (the words are his own): 


“Not moral judgment, but that 
quality which at its highest is re- 
ligion. The sense of personal in- 
tegrity, of life lived according to 
ethical principle, of an objective 
sense of ideal man, of what used 
to be known simply as ‘upright- 


ness. 


This definition is plain and full: 
you cannot possibly mistake its im- 
port. But it is a broad-based, an 
omnibus definition. The conditions 
it lays down are so moderate that 
a man might well combine the roles 
of artist and man of virtue, with 
no tinge of inconsistency, just as 
in the calling of aviator or radio 
engineer or motion picture pho- 
tographer he might also be the man 
of virtue. Why then talk of the 





need to unite where clearly there is 
no breach? So we come to the only 
possible conclusion. Plowman’s 
passive definition of virtue does not 
fit the active Hopkins. It is too un- 
militant, too low-temperatured to 
cover the fire and fervor with which 
Hopkins sought and held the Catho- 
lic faith. 

Let us then raise morals to that 
higher plane where dwell the 
ascetic, the anchorite, and the re- 
ligious zealot. For only there do art 
and morals begin to draw into op- 
posing camps and refuse to parley 
with each other. But even at this 
level was there this breach in Hop- 
kins? The view that art and morals 
made of their joint tenure of him a 
place of stew and turmoil seems to 
be rooted less in fact than in the 
imaginations of his editors. What 
factual basis is there for thinking 
that Hopkins emotionally bank- 
rupted himself in striving to settle 
in his own person claims for which 
art and morals both demanded pri- 
ority? Knowing Hopkins’ physi- 
cal history, it is more reasonable to 
assume that he passed without let 
or hindrance from one to the other; 
that he busied himself now with re- 
ligious, now with literary exercises. 
Hopkins was religious with the fer- 
vor that subordinates all things to 
religion. But he did not attempt to 
dovetail the priest in him with the 
poet, because he did not feel the 
need. In supposing otherwise do 
not the biographers of Hopkins un- 
consciously project their private 
egos into that of their subject? Do 
they not fall into the trap of im- 
puting to Hopkins the thoughts and 
emotions that would visit them did 
Fate stand them in Hopkins’ shoes. 

Hopkins stalks like a swash- 
buckler across the trim lawn of 
Victorian meter. He knows that he 
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is in arms against poetic order. So 
he seeks to justify his forays in a 
declaration of stylistic faith: 


“The perfect style must be of its 
age... . For it seems to me that 
the poetic language of an age 
should be the current language 
heightened, to any degree height- 
ened and unlike itself, but not (I 
mean normally: passing freaks and 
crazes are another thing) an obso- 
lete one.” 


Now read these sample lines, and 
mark how squarely Hopkins fits his 
practice with his theory: 


“His locks like all a ravel-rope’s 
end, 
With hempen strands in spray— 
Fallow, foam-fallow, hanks—fall’n 
off their ranks, 
Swung down at a disarray. 


“Or like a juicy and jostling shock 
Of bluebells sheaved in May, 

Or wind-long fleeces on the flock 
A day off shearing day.” 


The verses look like the round 
open face of spontaneity. Actually 
they are built up with high techni- 
cal skill by a seasoned practitioner 
in verse structure. Read them 
aloud several times: let both the 
music of the words and the thought 
behind the words sink into the con- 
sciousness. The exacting toil that 
went to the making of them is then 
plain. Hopkins sets his own poetic 
standards: they are high, but he 
keeps rigidly to their letter. He 
passes nothing that does not satisfy 
his acute ear for sound, and his 
acute mind for sense. His con- 
temporaries clung to the stale out- 
moded jargon of poetry; Hopkins 
will have none of it. Instead he 
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uses straight young healthy words, 
picked from the crop of common 
speech; with the dew (one might 
say) still fresh on them. He sees 
simultaneously with his physical 
eye and with the eye of his mind. 
Hence, though his descriptions are 
striking, they are never crude: 


“Where a candycoloured, where 
a gluegold brown 
Marbled river, boisterously beauti- 
ful, between 
Roots and rocks is danced and dan- 
died, all in froth and water- 
blowballs, down.” 


When a cool, detached and saga- 
cious critic waxes enthusiastic, it is 
wise to learn what provokes that 
enthusiasm. Gilkes sets out to 
measure Hopkins’ poetic stature. 
He finishes his examination on 
notes of praise so high that I quote 
their exact wording: 


“There is no parallel to Hop- 
kins’ kind of writing anywhere in 
the nineteenth century: nor in the 
eighteenth: nor in Donne, even in 
his most magnificent moments: nor 
yet in Milton. Not until you go back 
to Shakespeare himself do you find 
another bold and original genius 
who regards words in the light of 
the precept, “The Sabbath was made 
for man; not man for the Sabbath.’ 
In Hopkins’ hands the English lan- 
guage became fluid once again, as it 
had never been since Elizabethan 
times. And it is just this Shake- 
spearean independence and refusal 
to be bound by authority or custom 
that makes him (historically) the 
first of the moderns.” 


At a first reading you might 
think these words extravagant. 
They are not. They do not exag- 
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gerate the importance of the 
posthumous reputation that Bridges 
made for Hopkins. Neither do they 
overemphasize its impact on cur- 
rent letters or the repercussions 
that it called out. 

Modern education asks for little 
more than a knowledge of rules and 
a servile mind that does not ques- 
tion those rules. (One uses the 
term “education” as a label or cour- 
tesy title: actually what we witness 
in practice is the negation of edu- 
cation). It lays on so living a thing 
as speech the dead hand of gram- 
mar. Hopkins was a literary patriot 
who freed his country’s speech 
from the domination of the gram- 
mar book. So we buckle to his 
heels the spurs of literary knight- 
hood. He has fairly won them. 
(The flippant might say that he 
used those same spurs to some pur- 
pose.) His influence spreads in 


ratio with the passing of the years. 
Even the obscurity that clouds 
modern verse looks for its parent 


to the difficult Hopkins. (That 
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Hopkins is difficult to read even his 
sponsor Bridges admitted.) But 
mark a difference. Much present- 
day obscurity results sometimes 
from intellectual haziness, some- 
times from intellectual laziness. 
The poet sees his vision in his own 
eye plainly enough. He notes like- 
wise its implications. But he lacks 
either the skill or the will to make 
that vision clear to a third party. 
You may make out a prima facie 
case against Hopkins on both these 
counts. But you cannot sustain it. 
For Hopkins is too clear a thinker, 
too fine a craftsman, ever to dally 
with the obscure, taking it to be 
profound. The post-War change of 
mind and heart took poetic tech- 
nique along a road untrodden by 
the pre-War years. Can you tell me 
any department of that technique 
in which the essential spade work 
was not done by Hopkins? The 
fact that you cannot is the sum of 
his achievement and the measure of 
his worth. He is the supreme neolo- 
gist of our day. 














OUR GARDEN 


By GraceE HAUSMANN SHERWOOD 


Ws were city people, Peter and I, 
with city people for parents 
and grandparents on both sides. 
The nearest either of us had come 
in our pre-marital days to raising 
anything, rather, to seeing things 
raised, were the geraniums and 
petunias of our respective mothers’ 
back yards. With spring there 
came to us no atavistic longing to 
delve in the good earth, no itch to 
handle the hoe. On the other hand 
neither of us had been conditioned 
against gardening as so many, 
raised in the country, have been in 
their youth, When we were boy 
and girl there were no weeds to 
pull, no lawns to cut, no flowers to 
water, if, in the cool of the evening 
or of the morning, we wanted to go 
for a hike or a bicycle ride, to play 
tennis or to swim. As a conse- 
quence, each of us had leisure to de- 
velop in youth, when tastes are de- 
veloped for all time, those two pre- 
cious things—a love of nature and 
a love of solitude. With this simi- 
larity of tastes and of background 
we married each other. 

We set up housekeeping in the 
city, of course. But in looking for 
our first house we laid down one 
condition, whatever else had to be 
compromised—the house must be 
near a park so that there would be 
a door open for escape into cool- 
ness and quiet, into solitude, at 
times, into beauty, always. For the 
first ten years of our married life 
although both our house and our 
income were small we were hardly 
aware of it. We had seen to it that 


a large and beautiful park should 
be our garden. We walked in it 
after dinner, better to see the sun- 
set. We sat in it in the leisure of 
Sunday mornings. We skated in 
it, in winter. We tramped through 
it and rode through it and beyond 
it, enlarging our life in the way we 
loved best without enlarging either 
our expenses or our worries. 

But even with a park attached the 
small house palls upon one, after a 
while. Always, when we walked 
after dinner we would pass houses 
with lawns, with shade trees, with 
seats under the trees, and the 
leaven began to work. One lovely 
October day, more than twenty 
years ago, we took a walk of some 
seven miles out into the real coun- 
try. Ostensibly, and we assured 
each other so, all the way out, it 
was to see the beauty of that hilly 
spot in autumn but in our hearts 
we knew it was to see a house 
which one of our friends had told 
us about. We found it, at the end 
of our walk, some two blocks be- 
yond the carline which would take 
us back to the city. At the top of 
a hill, newly built, vacant. 

I fell in love with it, at sight. It 
was everything one dreamed of in 
a house. It had a fireplace, a real 
fireplace that would burn logs four 
feet long. It had French windows 
that would let in all outdoors, 
merely by flinging them wide. It 
had a porch big enough for a card 
party. It faced the west and looked 
out on a field of wheat. Living 
there, one could have the sunset all 
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to oneself and without leaving one’s 
chair. 

A half acre of ground went with 
the house but I confess that meant 
very little to either of us. What 
we drank in, loving nature as we 
did and solitude, was that between 
it and the trolley at the foot of the 
hill there was no other house, that 
in front the wheat field stretched 
away to woods, gorgeous, now, in 
autumn. On the side away from 
the trolley stood an old house with 
a large and well tended lot upon 
which we could look out with no 
bother about keeping it in order. 
We had become used to gazing out 
over lovely green spaces whose up- 
keep was no concern of ours. In 
the back, on our lot, was an oak 
tree. The half acre which the 
owner kept holding up as an in- 
ducement almost slipped our atten- 
tion, so inconsequential did it seem 
in the light of sunsets and solitude 
and—a tree! Neither ourselves nor 
anyone belonging to us had ever 
owned a tree. It was almost like 
coming into an unexpected fortune. 

You will guess that we bought the 
house and moved into it at once. 
We had the first Christmas of our 
lives in the country that year, saw, 
for the first time, the beauty of 
snow untouched by city grime, the 
splendor of sleet-hung woods. The 
day that a cardinal and his mate 
came all the way to the kitchen 
door to get some crumbs was an 
event in my life. Heretofore, a 
cardinal had been just an illustra- 
tion in a bird book. I had not 
known that he stayed around all 
winter. Of like importance was 
the afternoon when, eating my 
lunch beside the dining-room win- 
dow, I saw, climbing the hill that 
adjoined our half acre, a mother 
partridge and her covey of young. 
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Twenty years ago was war time 
also, and the air was full of food 
shortage talk. People, everywhere, 
were digging, planting, talking of 
their expected yield. We too secured 
tools, pored over catalogues, sought 
information, bought seeds; in short, 
got ready to plant a garden—what 
country people call a garden. 

I suppose only to such bred-in- 
the-bone city people as Peter and 
myself would such utter ignorance 
and such utter wonder, afterwards, 
be possible. Until that spring I had 
had no idea of how potatoes were 
planted, what a cold frame was, | 
had never even heard of onion sets 
or tomato plants. Learning that 
our garden would have to be plowed 
first, and hearing that a farmer 
lived two miles to the west of us 
Peter and I walked there one soft 
evening in late March and having 
persuaded him to bring horse and 
plow next day (for a consideration, 
of course), we walked the two miles 
back talking nothing but vegetables. 
And next day, what delight, in 
watching the plow turn up great 
furrows of rich, dark earth, our 
earth, out of which were to come 
potatoes and corn, lima beans and 
cabbage, peas and egg plant, onions 
and tomatoes—all the things we 
had been reading of so avidly in 
our catalogues. 

There was an ecstasy about 
planting that first garden of ours 
that neither of us shall ever forget. 
We were short on tools and knowl- 
edge but we made up for the short- 
age by enthusiasm and energy. 
True, Peter planting his lima beans 
planted one of his gold cuff links 
along with the poles, never finding 
it although he pulled out every 
single pole to look for it. But his 
joy in the beans, when they came 
up, was only slightly diminished. 
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I had my great moments, too. One 
noon I took out some table scraps 
to the garbage pail. With the spoon 
in my hand with which I had 
scraped the plate I went over to 
the potatoes to do a little cultivat- 
ing—the kind J did, with whatever 
happened to be in my hand at the 
time. I dug the spoon in and struck 
something hard, a stone, no doubt. 
Our catalogues had insisted that 
potatoes did best in stoneless soil 
so, full of determination, I began 
to pry with my silver spoon un- 
til I felt the “stone” loosen. I kept 
on prying and, suddenly, it let go 
and came to the surface resting 
squarely on the tablespoon. It was 
a potato, a lovely golden tan, huge, 
flawless! To me, who had never 
seen a potato come up out of the 
ground it was a miracle, nothing 
less. Balancing it on the spoon, 
just as it had popped into sight, I 
paraded it triumphantly into the 
house, first to my mother, who had 
been dubious about the whole ad- 
venture of planting, and next to the 
cook pot. Divided between us, 
swimming in butter it was an epi- 
cure’s dish to our city palates. It 
remains so in memory even though 
my colored washerwoman held up 
her hands in horror when told 
about it next day. 

“Yo’ could o’ died, yo’ an’ yo’ 
mother both. Potatoes straight 
outen de ground is pizen, jes pizen!” 
Poison or not I lived to tell of it. 

Peter and I had beginner’s luck 
that summer. Everything we plant- 
ed came up. Came up and bore. 
Bore and tasted so good we asked 
out our city friends to share the 
feasting. Golden bantam corn cut 
but a half hour before cooking, lima 
beans shelled from pole, almost, 
into kettle, tomatoes sun-sweet from 
ripening on the vines; but the list is 
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too long, everything tasted as never 
had vegetables tasted before. We 
invited everyone we knew, in relays, 
we crowed, we patted ourselves up- 
on the back, we promised to invite 
them again when the late potatoes 
were dug, when the country gentle- 
man corn had ripened, when, and 
this was bold, the brussels sprouts 
were ready to eat. 

They came, full of enthusiasm, 
ready to be invited again. Jim 
Turner, Peter’s best friend, immedi- 
ately sent us a garden book telling 
of new and strange vegetables that 
could be raised by hardly turning a 
finger. With it was a note saying 
how much he counted on that sec- 
ond dinner at our “farm.” Our 
friends came, some of them, full of 
advice. Remember, it was war time 
and everyone or nearly everyone 
thought he knew something about 
raising things. 

“What are you going to do about 
the bugs on your late potatoes?” 
asked one kill-joy. We hadn’t seen 
any bugs, would not have known 
them if we had. We just didn’t be- 
lieve in potato bugs, that was all. 
Another wanted to know what we 
were using for fertilizer. We 
weren’t using anything, just trust- 
ing to heaven and our own good 
earth. Still another had been read- 
ing up on garden pests. He told us 
one did not look for bugs in these 
modern days. One bought arsenic, 
sprayed the whole outfit with it and 
sat back at one’s ease while the 
bugs turned up their toes. 

This sounded to us like the first 
sensible piece of advice we had 
heard so we bought the arsenic and 
sprayed the whole garden, Peter 
and I, going over the rows meticu- 
lously one by one. We sat back, 
that evening, visioning a bugless 
garden for the future. Next day 
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when Jim was to come for his sec- 
ond crop dinner, he was to be 
shown the sprouting chard and 
other novelties his book had sug- 
gested. 

But when we rose next morning 
and, as had become our custom, 
rushed to the window to see how 
much taller the corn had grown 
during the night, there was noth- 
ing to be seen! Everything was 
dead, everything. The dinner for 
Jim had to be hastily ordered from 
the store. We were able to sit back 
at our ease, it is true. There was 
nothing there any longer to work 
over. Whether the arsenic killed 
the bugs along with the beans we 
never learned. 

Our first enthusiasm was killed, 
although we would not admit it to 
ourselves or to each other. Next 
spring and for several springs we 
plowed and planted, after a fashion. 
But some of the joy was gone and 
we knew it. Bugs came and we did 
not dare to spray them. We picked 
them off, for a while, but hearing 
that a neighbor, hunting bugs, had 
been bitten by a black widow spider 
we lost our taste for that job. When 
the leaves showed too many holes 
we turned our backs on them and 
ordered from the store. The plant- 
ing fever was over. 

The war had been over, too, for 
some time. Life was carefree again, 
prosperous. Lots began to be sold 
about us, houses to go up. Solitude 
was on the wane but real estate 
values were on the increase and we 
resigned ourselves to a changing 
neighborhood. The old house, next 
door, had a purchaser who was do- 
ing it over, beautifying the grounds. 
Where, before, had been rows of 
homely beans and straggly peas 
there was now a smooth lawn, a 
perennial border, a pool with lilies 
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drowsing on it. Across the road, 
where the wheat had waved, the 
same transformation was taking 
place. Behind us a lovely garden 
had been laid out, belonging to a 
new house on the hill up which the 
partridges had climbed that March 
of our coming here. 

Our neighbors were sociable and 
it became our custom to walk over 
in the evening to chat and stroll 
about their garden, lovely even in 
this first summer of its making. One 
evening standing at their flowering 
shrubs and surveying the wilderness 
that was our lot I said, on the spur 
of the moment, “I have a mind to 
start a flower garden, too. I wonder 
if the old colored man I see working 
for you could do anything with 
that,” and I waved my hand toward 
it. They said they would speak to 
him next time he came to cut grass. 
He stopped by the very next day 
but it was the eve of Peter’s vaca- 
tion and our joint minds were on 
going places and seeing things. Be- 
sides, the summer was virtually 
over. I put him off, telling him it 
would have to wait until we came 
home from our trip. 

We got home the middle of Sep- 
tember, broke, of course. Who 
isn’t, after a successful trip? Broke 
and dead tired as well, with gar- 
dens and their making the very last 
thing in our minds. 

But waking in the early hours the 
next morning, I heard the strangest 
of noises beneath my bedroom win- 
dow—a horse’s unmistakable foot- 
steps, the rattle of a cart, of tools 
—what in the world and at such an 
unearthly hour! I slipped into a 
kimona and hurried down to the 
kitchen door. Old Brown, the 
gardener, was waiting there for me 
with a smile—and all the parapher- 
nalia of lawn-making! 
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“Yo’ done said yo’d git the place 
fixed up when yo’ got back from yo’ 
trip. I axed Madam, next dor, 
when she wuz expectin’ yo’ and she 
sez, today. So, yere I is, ready to 
git ter work. An’ it ain’t no better 
time’n September to git a lawn 
started.” 

I was aghast, remembering the 
state of our finances, after counting 
things up last night. I sparred for 
time. “I will have to know what 
it will cost, first,” I told him. 

Old Brown was diplomatic. “I 
jes’ can’t tell, right off, Ma’am. In 
course, I got to use my horse and a 
horse has ter eat. Onliest thing I 
kin say is, I won’t charge yo’ no 
more’n I hafter, seein’ yo’s my 
Madam’s neighbor.” 

He looked so hopefully at me as 
he said this that I hadn’t the moral 
courage to hold out. Besides, he 
was beginning already to unload the 
scoop, or whatever it is with which 
you make a lawn, and unharness 
his horse. It was all settled, to his 
way of thinking. With that in- 
definite arrangement he went to 
work. And I felt obliged to let him, 
seeing I was neighbor to his “Ma- 
dam.” But it was with dire misgiv- 
ings that I returned upstairs, 
hastily threw on my clothes, wak- 
ing Peter as I did so and telling him 
of the dilemma we, that is I, had 
got ourselves into by a chance re- 
mark. 

But the gods were propitious. 
When noon came old Brown in- 
formed me that he had brought his 
lunch from home and proceeded to 
unroll a sandwich and drink from a 
thermos bottle. And when quitting 
time came, at five o’clock, he went 
off without saying a word about 
money, turned up at seven the next 
morning and worked all day, con- 
suming his own victuals and never 
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broaching the, to me, fearful sub- 
ject of what all this was going to 
cost. That night he said he would 
not be back until Friday as Wednes- 
day and Thursday were “regular” 
days for other folks. 

“Want I should fetch grass seed 
along when I comes,” he asked, as 
he was hooking up. “Or does yo’ 
want to git it yo’r selbes.” He must 
have sensed what was in my mind 
for he added, immediately, “Yo’ kin 
settle for everything, come Friday 
ebening, grass seed’s well’s wuk. I 
likes to git my money all together.” 
The gods were indeed propitious. 
Friday was pay day. Peter prom- 
ised to get home extra early that 
day. 

He came just as Old Brown, tired 
and perspiring, had finished load- 
ing his equipment on his cart, and 
was standing surveying his work 
of the last few days. It was well 
worth looking at. Weeds, lumps, 
hollows, all had vanished. Instead, 
was a gentle slope, level as to sur- 
face, running up to the oak tree, by 
now grown more majestic than 
ever. The leveling off, the rolling, 
seemed to have added many feet to 
the lawn’s depth. Beyond were li- 
lacs, transplanted by him for a bor- 
der hedge. And beyond them the 
spacious garden of the people on 
the hill. On the right were the 
flowering shrubs of our new neigh- 
bors and on the left the woodsy 
slope up which the partridges had 
climbed that spring afternoon. 
Even with the grass only imagined, 
as yet, it bid fair to be a garden out 
of a book. A perennial border, a 
few shrubs, would make it so. 

Old Brown was mighty pleased 
with his work. 

“Soon’s the grass gits ter growin’ 
yo’ll see, it’ll be a little park!” he 
promised, his wizened face broad 
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with smiles. A park! I thought. 
The first possession of our married 
life, come back to be our own, this 
time! But Peter was getting down 
to practical things, asking Brown 
what he owed him, now that he had 
finished. 

Old Brown scratched his head. 
“In course, I had to fetch my horse 
an’ a horse has ter eat. So I has to 
charge three dollars and fifty cents 
a day when I fetches him along. 
An’ I wukked three days. An’ it 
took all ob two dollars ob grass seed. 
Effen yo’ gibs me twelve dollars 
we'll call it square,” he ended, after 
due deliberation. I could hardly 
believe my ears. Twelve dollars to 
be turned into the owner of a park. 
Indeed I felt as if, overnight, Peter 
and I had become owners of an es- 
tate, the place looked so huge! 

Peter made it thirteen and threw 
in an extra quarter for good meas- 
ure. “For the horse,” he said, 
laughing, and Old Brown rattled 
off, grinning from ear to ear. As 
for us we postponed dinner, indefi- 
nitely. The September evening was 
waning and we just had to see “our 
park” from all angles before the 
light failed, stake off, with the 
mind’s eye, a rose bed, measure the 
oak for a seat, calculate how many 
tulip and hyacinth bulbs we could 
afford, decide where to put them. 
It was like buying the place over 
again, there was so much that was 
new and exciting about becoming 
possessed of a garden. 

On a balmy afternoon, some weeks 
later, the grass being rooted enough 
to walk over, we carried out chairs 
and sat there for the first time, the 
October sky blue above our heads, 
the tender grass green beneath our 
feet, the sumacs on the woodsy 
slope flinging their last fiery chal- 
lenge to the dying year, our oak 


towering, magnificent, over all. It 
came over us, as we sat there, what 
we had been missing all this while 
that our ground lay untended—an 
outdoor living-room which we had 
never thought to furnish with a car- 
pet of grass. A place in which to 
sit, to read, to entertain our friends, 
to serve tea, to have supper on 
warm evenings, breakfast on sum- 
mer mornings. And, thanks to the 
half acre we had once thought so 
lightly of, it could be a place for 
play and exercise, for croquet, come 
into fashion again, for badminton, 
just beginning to be spoken of. 

It could be all these things if we 
were wise and did not let our flower 
beds run away with us as we had 
seen them run away with so many 
people that we knew. On that first 
day we decided, once and for all, 
that we would have just one peren- 
nial bed, no more, and one rose bed. 
That no matter how our plants mul- 
tiplied or how many were offered us 
by our friends we would never let 
that spacious stand of grass be im- 
pinged upon by flowers, no matter 
how alluring the idea might be. 
Simplicity, a sense of space, of 
leisure, would be the keynote of 
this garden of ours become a 
beauty spot so unexpectedly. 

For we both knew, as only those 
who have spent long hours alone 
with Nature know, that there is a 
healing of life’s sorrows and a still- 
ing of its tumults in green earth 
and blue sky—provided one is wise 
enough to leave oneself leisure for 
the healing and the stilling. A gar- 
den can and ought to be “a win- 
some spot.” It can become a fear- 
some one, too. We had walked in 
many gardens before we came to 
plan our own, realizing, as we saw 
some of them that a garden can be 
as overfurnished as a house of the 
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Victorian era. That, if planted too 
freely, the spraying of roses, the 
setting out of annuals, the trimming 
of vines, even the cutting of blooms 
can become as burdensome as any 
dusting of carved furniture ever 
was. A garden can, and this is 
tragedy, considering the fleeting- 
ness of bloom for all living things, 
deprive one of any leisure to enjoy 
it because, always, there is so much 
to be done in it. 

“Peter,” I said as we went in, 
“when my birthday comes, next 
spring, instead of giving me any- 
thing for myself give me something 
for the garden. I know right now 
what I want; two evergreens to 
stand like sentinels at its entrance, 
to remind us as long as we live 
here that beyond them is, always, 
space and leisure.” 

That was five years ago. The 
evergreens have grown and the oak 
tree but the perennial bed has not 
lengthened nor the rose bed wid- 
ened. The lawn lies green, un- 
broken, restful to the eye as when 
Old Brown first sowed it. When 
young people come visiting the bad- 
minton net is set up, the croquet 
wickets are driven in, it comes alive 
with color and young voices. Not 


large enough to get out of hand, 
tended and watered, our beds fur- 
nish us all the bloom we need for 
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house and table, make a bright- 
hued wall against our neighbors’ 
shrubbery. In its privacy and 
beauty we have eaten many meals. 
Some, striving for profusion, might 
scorn our garden’s output, declare 
one could, without trouble, count 
every flower in sight. That may be 
true but this is also true and it is 
important to Peter and myself. 
Our hours of peace, of untroubled 
leisure, of pleasure in watching 
young people at play in this garden 
of ours are as uncountable as the 
leaves upon our lofty oak. 

Sometimes, when there come 
moonlit nights or when the stars, 
because there is no moon, seem sud- 
denly twice their size, we lie out 
there, Peter and I, in our reclining 
chairs, drinking in, like a soothing 
draught, the sense of the immensity 
of space, the transitoriness of all 
things earthly, and Peace, never 
very far from the soul’s commun- 
ing with itself, comes like a pres- 
ence, invisible but tangible. 

There is a precedent. It is re- 
corded of Him, Who more than any 
other who has ever lived upon this 
troubled earth of ours, possessed 
peace of soul, that “in the day-time 
He was teaching in the temple; but 
at night, going out, He abode in the 
mount that is called Olivet.” And 
Mount Olivet was a garden. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


O-CALLED progressive educa- 
tion is based on the notion that 

if you can remove authority and 
discipline and tradition in the up- 
bringing of young people, the un- 
obstructed natural goodness of their 
hearts and minds will by sponta- 
neous creation bring them to good 
ideas. The fact is, however, that if 
you remove authority and disci- 
pline and tradition, what you create 
is an unsatisfied need, a vacuum, 
which is then filled by some other 
tradition and by some other form 
of authority. Thus you emanci- 


pate the young from the alleged 
tyranny of their own elders, and, 


before you know it, they are hypno- 
tized by an alien tyranny. You 
teach them to believe that their own 
moral and political and religious 
tradition is an outworn idolatrous 
superstition, and before you can say 
Jack Robinson, they are worshiping 


the idols set up elsewhere. 
—Watten Lippmann, in the New York 
Herald Tribune, February 17th. 


Academic freedom does not mean 
academic license. . . . Academic 
freedom cannot authorize a teacher 
to teach that murder or treason is 
good. Nor can it permit a teacher 
to teach directly or indirectly that 
sexual intercourse between stu- 
dents, where the female is under 
the age of eighteen years, is proper. 
... Academic freedom cannot teach 
that abduction is lawful nor that 
adultery is attractive and good for 
the community. There are normae 
and criteria of truth which have 
been recognized by the founding 


fathers. We find a recognition of 
them in the opening words of the 
Declaration of Independence, where 
they refer to the laws of nature and 
of nature’s God. The doctrines 
therein set forth, which have been 
held sacred by all Americans from 
that day to this, preserved by the 
Constitution of the United States 
and of the several States, and de- 
fended by the blood of its citizens, 
recognizing the inalienable rights 
with which men are endowed by 
their Creator, must be preserved, 
and a man whose life and teachings 
run counter to these doctrines, who 
teaches and practices immorality 
and who encourages and avows vio- 
lation of the Penal Law of the State 
of New York, is not fit to teach in 
any of the schools of this land. 


—From Justice McGeenan’s decision in the 
Bertrand Russell case, as quoted in The New 
York Times, March 3ist. 


Since the State passes laws com- 
pelling all children to go to school, 
it is the duty of the State to pro- 
vide schools that accord with the 
dictates of the parents’ conscience. 
The public school maintains neu- 
trality with regard to religion and 
creed. This in itself amounts to 
government taking a_ theological 
position, because it implies that re- 
ligion and the creed one professes 
have no real or vital connection 
with everyday life and that religion 
does not matter in the same degree 
as does arithmetic, geography, or 
natural science. The philosophy 
of secular education is not merely 
negatively but positively religious. 
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Consequently, it stands in contra- 
diction to Catholic principles of 
education. . . . It is intolerable that 
in a democracy those who believe 
that religion is necessary as a bul- 
wark of character should be treated 
with less concern than those whose 
attitude toward religion is indiffer- 
ent. 


—Rev. George Jounson, in The Atlantic 


Monthly, April. 


.. . Finally, as a cause for this 
war, we would place a failure to 
recognise Reality. The Germans, 
the plain simple folk, are a people 
of great virtues, industry, thrift, 
culture, discipline. There are some 
seventy millions of Germans in the 
heart of Europe. Wise treaty 
makers would have given a just 
outlet for the work and natural am- 
bitions of such a people. The 
French, that noble and generous 
people, are decaying. They do not 
even cultivate their own fields. 
Three million foreigners, Italians, 
Poles, Slavs live within their fron- 
tiers. Nor is Britain much better. 
Vast spaces of the British Empire 
are scarcely scratched — Australia 
and Canada, for example. If the 
British and French try to hem in 
Germans and deny them legitimate 
expansion, they deny reality, and 
Hitlerism is the natural result. 


—James Devane, in The Irish Rosary, Octo- 
ber, 1939, 


“The fact is that Great Britain 
can retain her greatness only by 
pursuing the very opposite policy to 
that through which she gained her 
greatness. She grew great through 
an unconscious power of self- 
aggrandizement: she can remain 
great only through a_ conscious 
avoidance of self - aggrandizement. 
Have her statesmen the subtlety of 
mind to perceive this? The average 
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Briton, at the present moment, rea- 
sons thus: ‘Of course we want noth- 
ing from the War. But if we win, 
we shall, of course, take the Ger- 
man Colonies.’ Such reasoning is 
natural but if acted upon it will 
prevent Great Britain from doing a 
great service to mankind—a service 
so great as to belittle her whole 
past history and to make her the 
star of the world.”—-Wise words 
spoken too early; would they have 
been listened to later? Alas no, but 
what a chance was missed! and 
how lacking in forethought, in com- 
mon sense, were both French and 


British statesmen. 


—Wr.AM ROTHENSTEIN, Since Fifty: Men 
and Memories, 1922-1938 (Macmillan), quoting 
from a letter of JoHN Jay CHAPMAN (August, 
1914). 


Unless a reviewer can truthfully 
describe a revue as brilliant, up- 
roarious or bawdy he might as well 
put his dictionary back on the shelf. 
Although people frequently com- 
plain to this office about the abomi- 
nable taste of music stage skuldug- 
gery, do they ever go spontaneously 
to a revue that is announced as de- 
cent and well mannered? Is good 
taste a recommendation or an ap- 
probrious epithet? 


—Brooks ATKINSON, 
Times, February 18th. 


in The New York 


To the headlines it was the worst 
ice storm in twenty-five years... . 
But to hundreds of thousands of 
those who yesterday passed a city 
park or looked down a tree-lined 
street it was one of those moments 
of incomparable and _ breathless 
beauty—impossible, yet real; fleet- 
ing, yet imperishable—which even a 
vast, sprawling city may etch upon 
the memories of those who live in it. 
. - » New York has moments like 
that. Moments of excitement — as 
when a hot sunset flames down the 
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western throat of the cross-streets 
or the summer thunderheads pile 
up in impenetrable blackness to un- 
loose the artillery of their light- 
ning. Moments less dramatic, as 
when a snowstorm fills the canyons 
of the streets and changes all their 
contours—and other moments for 
which there seems to be no reason 
—just a shift of light, perhaps, on 
a tall building or a trick of cloud or 
even possibly a trick within the 
stroller’s mind—when the outlines 
of the dull and commonplace and 
hard and practical are clothed sud- 
denly, as every twig was clothed 
yesterday in its jeweled sheath of 
ice, with a significance or with 
beauty. It is not those moments 
which make life worth living. It 
is the fact that life is worth living 


which is proved by those moments. 
—The New York Herald Tribune, March 5th. 


Where men are not kept in mind 
of beauty, they can become lower 
than the animals. For man, be it 
noted, cannot sink to the animal 
level, but only below it. The vices 
an animal is tempted to practice are 
so few. Men get as drunk as pigs, 
but pigs don’t. Women can be 
catty, but cats can’t. It all goes 
back to original sin, the awareness 
of which is fundamental to the 
Catholic way of life, .. . and one of 
the surest upward thrusts against 
the downwardness in us is the con- 
templation of beauty if only we can 
manage to acquire a habit so eco- 


nomically unrewarding. 
—This Publishing Business (Sheed & Ward), 
March. 
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At one time any public speaker 
could get a rise out of his audience 
by merely mentioning a character 
out of Dickens. Today, despite the 
praise of our means of communica- 
tion, only a few characters in books 
belong to the common coin of lit- 


erature. 
—Haray Hansen, in the New York Worild- 
Telegram, March 14th. 


It might be well to adopt a touch 
of our grandmother’s restraint. In 
their day it was possible for a debu- 
tante to be expensively feted and 
dressed, and still remain a sheltered 
flower. She was presented to adult 


society, rather than to the press. 
And while we may laugh at the pic- 
ture she made, blushing demurely 
against a background of rubber 
plants and cut flowers, she had a 
charm which has disappeared along 
with Father’s double parlors, and 


sentimental stringed instruments 
operating under the ancestral stairs. 
Now she is photographed dancing 
at the Stork Club even before she 
comes out. How she can be consid- 
ered in, when she appears in the 
tabloids and is described as “having 
wonderful time, dancing with her 
current favorite,” is a baffling phe- 
nomenon. No longer is her social 
life restricted to the comparative 
seclusion of private parties. No 
longer can her mother shield her 
from the World, and tenderly teach 
her the facts of life. It’s the other 
way round. Daughter is the sophis- 


ticate. 
—Marnoaret Fisupacx, in The Atlantic 
Monthly, March. 

















SAINT AMONG EUPHUISTS 


By THomas Fox 
of the Paulist Fathers 


A MAN who feels stirring with- 
in himself that moral genius 
known as sanctity should refrain 
from dabbling in belles-lettres, for 
it may easily happen that in genera- 
tions to come many will be repelled 
by his shortcomings as a littéra- 
teur, who might otherwise have 
been thoroughly captivated by his 
sanctity. A saint’s only poem 
should be his life, for that is likely 
to scan. Canonization means that 
the Church, who is infinitely more 
meticulous in such matters than 
ever Saintsbury was, has scruti- 
nized the life of some holy person 
and found that it scans by all the 
rules of the Sermon on the Mount— 
not a missing quantity, a false 
note, not an Icarian flight nor moral 
gaucherie of any kind. Epic gran- 
deur has been sustained through- 
out; and all the faithful stand silent 
on a peak in Darien. But if in addi- 
tion to building the poem of his life 
a saint has tried his hand at the 
poetry of language, the result is 
liable to provide a field-day for that 
avatar of captiousness, the advo- 
catus diaboli, as well as to repel us 
finicky folk who (like Edmund 
Burke’s “age of chivalry”) could 
more easily forebear with vice than 
with bad verse. 

A poem when finished is like a 
cake: either it rose or it fell. Non 
datur tertium, as the wriest logician 
must allow, especially if he ever 
tried to bake a cake. We have a 
slang phrase by which to rid our- 
selves of a pesky interlocutor: Oh, 


We would like 


go bake a cake! 
to tell him to go farther and fare 
worse, but Christian charity for- 
bids; so we content ourselves with 
consigning him to one of the labors 
of Sisyphus, the maddening tor- 
ment of the almost, the untutored 
effort at baking a cake. However 
if we dislike to use slang, there is 
a forceful equivalent of unimpeach- 
able elegance: Go write a poem. 
Having hurled that at a social irri- 
tant, we can lounge back and gloat 
over the prospect of his sweating 
tallow over a brilliant lyrical idea 
that simply won’t come off in execu- 
tion, thumbing the thesaurus for 
rhymes and Bartlett’s Quotations 
for clichés, padding his iambs with 
the tell-tale “so” like Ed Wynn lead- 
ing up to a joke. Poetry like pastry 
is just about the most difficult thing 
to bring off well, and the halls of 
arts colleges like the bake-shop of 
a home economics school rever- 
berate from the thud of falling 
verse. 

Therefore a saint should leave 
the verse-forms severely alone. We 
like our heroes to be all of a piece, 
to adorn whatever they touch. The 
merest suggestion of double living 
would be abhorrent in a saint: to 
be Homer by day and Eddie Guest 
by night, to achieve epic grandeur 
in one’s life and then turn out verse 
to make even a women’s reading 
circle grieve. The Church wisely 
confines herself to canonizing a 
saint’s deeds, not his dactyls; and 
persons who blurb about the Little 
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Flower’s “poetry” should remember 
this. I had heard that in her in- 
souciant little way she had dabbled 
her hands in the stars and tossed 
off a few lyrics, but when I got 
round to reading her Autobiogra- 
phy, I sternly averted my gaze 
from anything like an attempt to 
mount that broncho Pegasus, for I 
was deeply enamored of her and 
could not have stood seeing her 
some a cropper in the middle of 
a rondeau. Likely as not the 
Church would rather her saints 
avoided the literary forms alto- 
gether. Thomas More nearly flunked 
out in the grueling exams for the 
honors of the altar because of his 
genteel spoof, Utopia. 

About all art there is a certain 
calculation and obliquity which do 
not sit well with the transparent 
candor, single eye and plunging 
earnestness of the saint. Suppose 
that Cicero had qualified for canon- 
ization, for which Newman seemed 
to be grooming him in almost the 
one unpersuasive effort of his pen: 
how lost we would be to explain his 
Pro Milone. No obsequious court- 
painter ever invested an unworthy 
subject with nearly the ethereal air 
that Cicero gave that cut-throat 
Milo. To be sure, it’s entrancing 
art and a luscious lucubration, but 
hardly the sort of thing to which a 
saint should be lending his talents. 
Recall that exquisitely vicious “nar- 
rative” in which Cicero set the 
scene of the crime. Never were 
facts more shamelessly doctored, 
never were more devilishly disarm- 
ing words intended for a jury. Milo 
had brutally compassed the death 
of Clodius in blood so cold that you 
wonder it kept circulating. So 


much for the facts; now for Cicero’s 
double exposure and montage 
effects: 
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“If it were not a narrative of the 
events you were listening to, but a 
picture of them you were viewing, 
it would still be self-evident which 
was the plotter, and which was in- 
nocent of any evil design. You 
would see one riding in his coach, 
muffled in his cloak, his wife seated 
at his side. Any one of these—the 
garment, vehicle, companion—em- 
barrassing enough, heaven knows! 
What situation could offer less 
facilities for fighting than to be en- 
tangled in a cloak, hampered by a 
coach, tied, so to say, to a wife’s 
apron strings?” 


A perfect ringer! as might be ex- 
claimed in the game of horseshoes. 
Cicero haloes the beefy brow of 
Milo in a few effortless sentences. 
It’s a wonder he didn’t picture him 
holding the yarn for his wife’s knit- 
ting, his hands all tangled up like 
a kitten’s paws. A monstrously fine 
piece of special pleading, if you 
will, but what a headache it would 
be for a hagiographer. Even from 
our coign of detached literary ap- 
praisal we get the ugly feeling that 
someone is being gulled, that it is 
merely the old confidence game 
tricked out in Tully’s ermined prose. 

No wonder we shrink from any- 
thing savoring of literary legerde- 
main in a saint’s writing; we like 
to think his inspiration had a 
higher, surer source than the atti- 
tudinizing Muse who presides over 
belles-lettres; we could even wish 
that St. Augustine had as thorough- 
ly laid aside the rhetorical fixins 
as he had the folly of the errant 
philosophers. Art can be so very 
cloying. Even Newman was hard 
put to rebut the fellow who had 
ventured the suggestion that Thu- 
cydides and Tacitus were a bit fus- 
tian in contrast with the narrative 




















style of the Gospels. It is true that 
St. Paul is sometimes bracketed 
with the rhetoricians because he 
made copious use of metaphor and 
possibly also because Portia’s 
“Mercy” speech resembles the fa- 
mous Charity passage from Corin- 
thians. But tropical animation and 
the energy to pump more than one 
declarative sentence out of an idea 
do not of themselves constitute a 
rhetorician in the unlovely sense of 
the word. Carlyle would remind 
us that the only way to stop a man 
using metaphors is to chop his head 
off. The salty tropes of common 
speech are a far cry from the tor- 
tured needlepoint of classical rheto- 
ric and Addison’s endless drafts of 
an essay or state-paper. 

Besides, the best art often smacks 
of wizardry, which would hardly 
become a saint. There are times, 
for instance, when Agnes Repplier’s 
choice of a word or Belloc’s entire 
manipulation of the essay lie alto- 
gether in that no man’s land which 
philosophers call the preternatural, 
but which is more commonly known 
as wizardry. Now, no.one disputes 
that wizards can be very amiable 
fellows, as was the wonderful Wiz- 
ard of Oz, save when he was scar- 
ing the daylights out of the coward- 
ly Lion: and most saints are thau- 
maturgists; but bona fide thauma- 
turgy is not what Frank Morgan 
was practicing in that curtained 
control booth in the multi-spired 
palace of Oz. 

At last we are come—after hav- 
ing like a tramp steamer put into 
any port which promised however 
beggarly a consignment of phrases 
—to the point, to the raison d’étre 
of this paper. Anyhow it is the peg 
from which the title hangs, and 
that is a not inconsiderable matter 
these days when Hollywood pays 
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$120,000 for an author’s brain-child, 
and then heaves the baby out the 
maternity ward window while 
grimly saving its identification tag. 
“But who is the Saint among 
Euphuists?” shrieks a testy sub- 
scriber who began reading the piece 
up in the Bronx and expected to 
have some notion what it was about 
before the subway train reached 
Grand Central. The sort who would 
have the mind run in lockstep with 
the machine. The Express hound. 
Father Knox should do a com- 
panion volume entitled “Subway 
Minds.” One wonders how much 
Socratic poise and wisdom would 
have come down to us if the immor- 
tal Sage had discussed the cosmos 
with straphangers. Knowledge sim- 
ply cannot unroll “her ample page” 
in a crowded subway car. But if 
the testy subscriber must have his 
ounce of purposiveness — Father 
Southwell, the English Jesuit mar- 
tyr, was the saint who in some un- 
accountable way got mixed up with 
the Euphuists. He had a genuine 
poetic gift of a high order. If only 
someone had done for him what 
was done for Lazarus of Bethany 
and loosed the cerements of Euphu- 
ism, his inspiration would have 
walked this dreary earth with bold 
large strides. “The Burning Babe” 
shows that. But stop there if you 
have no wish to tread the desolate 
sands of Euphuism. Stop on that 
oasis, for oasis it is; fifty thousand 
anthologists cannot be wrong about 
an oasis. I dislike going any fur- 
ther in my strictures, for had Fa- 
ther Southwell brought nothing else 
to the ranks of great literary men, 
he would have brought one thing 
sorely needed —commensurate 
moral stature. It is the tragedy of 
literature that so often its silk is in- 
deed spun from a worm. 
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If you are curious to know why 
the Euphuists were dubious com- 
pany for Father Southwell, send 
enough queries to the Editor and he 
may commission this poor scrivener 
to enlighten you. It would be as re- 
vealing as a raid on an uppety- 
uppety night club. Some really big 
people would be compromised. 
Crashaw, for instance. But no 
more of this for the present. THE 
CaTHOLIC WortLp would have far 
more subscribers if it were not so 
forthright and prodigal and prone 
to spill all a contributor’s brains in 
one issue. The Atlantic Monthly and 
Harper’s set great store by the serial. 
It seems that no matter how badly a 
serial promises in the early install- 
ments, readers hang on doggedly till 
the close—that insensate and infra- 
rational urge which kept thousands 
waiting breathlessly far into the 
night until a madman jumped from 
a hotel ledge. Think what a dull 
yet dogged appeal a sequel to this 
article would have. 

But it was not the Euphuism 
alone that curdled my approach to 
Father Southwell’s verses. I’m 
afraid I have a skepticism of all re- 
ligious verse, stemming from my 
Freshman days. I can still hear 
that recurrent thunderclap from 
the rostrum: Less piety and more 
poetry! Father George Johnson, 
S.J., was an inexorable realist and 
there was no palming off on him a 
bad set of verses sub specie aeterni- 
tatis. Possibly no one in his private 
orison lingers over the Litany of 
Loreto more affectionately, but he 
would not accept it or any weak 
variant of it as poetry. The cowl 
does not make the monk, nor pious 
sentiments a poem. Poetry is one 
thing for which the ersatz engineers 
have been unable to find an almost 
as good. And Father Johnson was 





justified in insisting on the real 
article, for he spared no pains to 
exemplify what it is. The grand 
tour of English verse on which he 
conducted his pupils stands out as 
one of the truly vital experiences of 
their student life. Among the finer 
moments of youth were hearing 
him read Chesterton’s “Don Juan 
of Austria” and Edward Fitzger- 
ald’s ““Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam.” 
What wonders he worked with a 
voice of limited capacity: at one 
time like a percussion instrument, 
beating out the rousing rhythms of 
G. K.’s marche militaire, at another 
like Koussevitsky’s satin strings, 
making of the Rubaiyat’s serried I's 
and r’s a superbly heady song. Not 
that he snubbed the unbaptized 
moderns: Amy Lowell’s “Patterns,” 
Vachel Lindsay’s “Congo,” the eerie 
silver of Walter de la Mare, Mase- 
field’s “Cargoes” and Carl Sand- 
burg’s “Chicago,” together with a 
host of others, were all read in a 
way to have made their authors 
beam with pride. 

He did not teach, of course, that 
piety can never be minted into 
poetry, since he wasn’t a fool, and 
was altogether too chary of abstract 
definitions and general theories in 
the field of literature to be so apo- 
dictic. But I always had the feel- 
ing that he didn’t expect pious per- 
sons as a class to yield much poetry, 
so that when a theme bobbed up 
labeled “Sonnet On Having Com- 
pleted the Nine First Fridays” or 
“Ode to St. Jude,” I suspect his 
hand just automatically reached 
for the red pencil. After all, most 
poetry is a lament, but young men 
with the grace of God in their souls 
and a passport to Heaven in their 
grasp are not likely to feel plain- 
tive; and if Adonais slips out with 
a fever, their only concern will be 




















whether he had the priest, or if 
they were particularly fond of him, 
they will give his departed soul first 
intention in the Beads for a month, 
but they will not write an elegy. 
But does not all secular poetry 
seem somewhat awry, sub specie 
aeternitatis? Tennyson’s “In Me- 
moriam” may have haunted your 
adolescence, but when the mind ma- 
tured and the Incarnation and Per- 
sonality of Christ took on reality, 
it began to seem a bit wacky for a 
poet to mourn any human loss as 
incontinently as all that. In early 
manhood the spirit may have got- 
ten a lift from Shelley’s “Skylark,” 
but by the time you rounded thirty 
you began to wonder why no one 
had ever lavished as lyrical a genius 
on the subject of Sanctifying Grace. 
And when the adult religious mind 
comes upon John Keats gazing so 
wistfully at “The Grecian Urn,” it 
is liable to wonder whether there is 
not here a pathetic misplacement of 
emphasis, whether the boasted in- 
tuitions of poetry have not been 
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immeasurely surpassed by that say- 
ing of a character in Léon Bloy’s 
La Femme Pauovre, “There is only 
one sorrow, the sorrow of not be- 
ing a saint.” 

For the most part poetry is a 
cry in the dark, which is probably 
why the magnificent poetry which 
adorns the Old Testament ceased 
with a certain dawn over Bethle- 
hem. It is hard to get a genuine 
poetic rise out of the man of 
Faith; 


“Though round his breast the roll- 
ing clouds are spread 
Eternal sunshine settles on his 
head.” 


The one thing that stirs him to his 
depths does not lend itself to minc- 
ing measure; He Whom the uni- 
verse cannot contain is not to be 
pinioned with a sonnet. Contem- 
plation, not poetry, is the refuge of 
the Christian spirit; and the highest 
contemplation has never found a 
voice. 


















“. .. YOUNGER WITH THE YEARS!”* 


By Sister Leo Gonzaaa, S.C. or L. 


EVENTY-FIVE candles burn for 

Tue CATHOLIC Wor Lp this year! 
Shall we intensify their flames? 
Shall we cut another facet on the 
jewel of the years, or just polish 
that valuable facet that has always 
been there unnoticed? 

The professor of English com- 
position in Catholic colleges is ever 
on the alert to obtain material suit- 
able for illustration; for intensive 
study; and especially for imitation 
by the students he is directing. 
Anthologies do have their value. 
They are readily available. The in- 
structor can know the material, and 
for that matter he may use it year 
after year, for, he will contend, 
after all the classics are the clas- 
sics; literary style is literary style, 
—but is it? The fundamentals are 
basic, of course. Certain elements 
of style can be recognized through- 
out the stream of literature, but 
even in spite of our objections to 
modern dress, do any of us want 
our women students to wear hoop- 
skirts? our men students to appear 
in Robespierre collars, or Eliza- 
bethan ruffs? Isn’t it just as in- 
congruous to expect them to write 
Elizabethan, Addisonian, John- 
sonian, Swiftian, even G. K. Ches- 
tertonian? Even though we as in- 
structors may admire Newman’s 


1 Evrronmaz. Nore: After all the friendly 
“Salutations” published in our April number 
on the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee of 
Tus CaTmotic Woatp (twenty-eight pages of 
them) we are almost ashamed to use others 
that have come in unsolicited since then. Per- 
haps we may break down and print them by- 
and-by. But meanwhile there is one that we 
feel cannot be denied a place: “Younger with 
the Years.” It came as a surprise and a de- 
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crystalline prose, how many of us 
would if we could, use his style for 
our purpose? 

THE CATHOLIC WoRLDpD is ideal for 
use in advanced courses in compo- 
sition in our Catholic colleges! 
That’s the new fire I want to inject 
into the candle-flames; that is the 
new facet I would cut and polish to 
the nth degree on the multi-faceted 
jewel of service this periodical has 
given during three-quarters of a 
century! 

Of course we secured student 
rates on THE CATHOLIC WorLp,— 
just like those that had been offered 
us by The Atlantic Monthly and 
Harper’s. A semester’s subscription 
costs less than any anthology | 
have seen on the market, and its 
value to the student is a hundred 
times as great. Sometimes I think 
there is no comparison at all. Let’s 
look at it further from the students’ 
point of view. THE CATHOLIC 
WonrLD is a very convenient size. “I 
can slip it into my notebook,” one 
student wrote. The organization of 
the material is comfortable. The 
dull cream paper-stock is “easy on 
the eyes”; double columns are, too; 
the table of contents indicates the 
type of article one can expect; it 
contains every possible type of 
writing. It is shot through with 
Catholic thought, culture, and phi- 
losophy. The “Our Contributors” 
page graciously introduces the 
reader to the scholarly and inter- 
esting authors... . 

These are only a few of the com- 
ments that have come from the stu- 
dents themselves. There are many 
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other advantages from the instruc- 
tor’s point of view. Perennially 
there is something fresh, invigorat- 
ing, timely. Ah, there it is! Time- 
ly! The students want to write as 
people are writing today, and they 
also want to write what people will 
read today,—not in the future. 
Most of them (the students) have 
not yet developed the ambition to 
immortalize themselves by their 
pen. 

After hearing and reading the 
students’ comments on the con- 
servativeness of the cover design, 
and what they supposed was its 
“permanent” (they had not known 
THE CATHOLIC Wor~LpD for any great 
length of time), it was amusing as 
well as interesting to see their eyes 
and hear their exclamations when 
the seventy-fifth anniversary issue 
appeared in April with its bright 
blue-and- gold jacket! But, of 
course, a Diamond Jubilee does de- 
mand a new dress, and THE CATHO- 
Lic WorRLD is modern—its “Nova et 
Vetera” is not merely a caption. 

One angle of this use of the indi- 
vidual magazine, new at the first of 
the month, had not even occurred 
to me until a student wrote, “It’s 
mine; all mine! I can take it to my 
room and enjoy it to my heart’s 
content!” The instructor, too, likes 
his desk copy, but then he is more 
or less accustomed to possessing 
his individual copy of his maga- 
zines,—the student isn’t, and too 
frequently she finds that every- 
body’s magazine on the current 
periodical rack isn’t so much hers. 

Lest I should err, as we instruc- 
tors in English all do, in appearing 
to be over-enthusiastic, impractical, 
or vague, let me append a couple of 
typical assignments, and indicate 
some of the results. Here I might 
insert this note. At first I had 
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planned to use THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.tp only in advanced classes. 
Second semester Freshmen elected 
to use it in a course in Problems in 
English Composition, and the non- 
Catholic students, given their 
choice, preferred to use it rather 
than to use either Harper’s or The 
Atlantic. 

An introductory assignment: It is 
logical to suppose that all the mem- 
bers of the class are unfamiliar 
with the periodical, so this is a dis- 
covery. Each student will: 1. ex- 
amine the magazine carefully, not- 
ing its physical format (size, shape, 
cover-design, method of binding, 
colors, kinds of type, etc.) 2. ex- 
amine the contents (length, type of 
article, authors or contributors). 3. 
note especially the divisions. Then 
comes the discovery of the age of 
the magazine, its policy, etc. 

All of this information is organ- 
ized in a sentence outline. Then 
for the second assignment each 
member of the class determines 
upon a definite treatment of this 
outline for a finished paper; selects 
an attractive title, and goes to work 
to produce an effect. Some of the 
results of this assignment were: a 
sales-talk; a skit; a one-act play, 
and a variety of essays from one 
entitled “Did I Pay too Much for 
My Whistle?” to the colorless “A 
Survey of THe CATHOLIC Wor pb.” 
All of the students who used a form 
other than the formal essay were 
later asked to write their “dis- 
covery” in expository form, just for 
the practice. An interesting by- 
product of this survey was a discus- 
sion of the various kinds and sizes 
of type used by a printer. 

The next assignment was analyti- 
cal. One article was selected,—an 
essay of the simpler type, which in 
the following assignment was con- 
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trasted with a philosophical essay, 
e. g., “The ‘Rota’ worn by the Jews 
in the Middle Ages” was profitably 
contrasted with “The Importance 
of the Person,” in the selection of 
the title, the timeliness of the arti- 
cles, the authors’ method of attract- 
ing attention and of getting under 
way; then a technical study of the 
length and variety of development 
in the paragraphs; the general or- 
ganization of the articles; variety 
in sentences (grammatical and rhe- 
torical); the authors themselves; 
their opinions and their philosophy 
as expressed in the essays. 

This assignment was quite obvi- 
ously a prelude to the analysis of 
an article for the purpose of hav- 
ing the student write in imitation. 
(Here the instructor must be care- 
ful not to allow the student to se- 
lect a piece of writing that is too 
long or too complicated, otherwise 
he will at once become discour- 
aged.) Father Donnelly’s Imita- 
tion and Analysis is a splendid book 
to use in helping the students plan 
this assignment. 

But why multiply these assign- 
ments? The best book reports stu- 
dents have written have been those 
they wrote after a very careful 
study and comparison of the vari- 
ous kinds of books reviewed and 
the various kinds of reviews pub- 
lished in THe CATHOLIC Wor Lp. 
(We used Gard’s Book Reviewing 
as a supplementary text.) We are 
doing similarly with the dramatic 
criticism, and so on almost ad in- 
finitaum because the first of each 
month brings a new supply of ma- 
terial, scrupulously prepared and 
most attractively presented. 

It remains only to sum up some 
of the very obvious advantages of 
using this excellent magazine in 
our Catholic college classes: 
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The format is convenient and at- 
tractive, pleasing, and practical. 

The subject matter is fresh, vi- 
gorous, dignified, timely. 

Its philosophy is healthy, stimu- 
lating, Catholic. 

For the student of composition it 
has these additional advantages: 

Each issue presents almost every 
type of writing,—at once informa- 
tional and entertaining. (Radio- 
writing is quite naturally not in- 
cluded, but it’s the only type I do 
not find.) There are editorials, 
features, book reviews, criticism, 
—literary, dramatic, political and 
what not, as well as the traditional 
types: short-story, essay, poetry, 
etc. 

Better still, these illustrations of 
the various types are whole and not 
excerpts, so the students can ana- 
lyze and imitate the organization of 
material to the greatest advantage. 

A great variety of style is repre- 
sented. Each contributor has his 
individual method of presentation, 
so the student can read discrimi- 
natingly and “learn from _ every- 
one.” 

The material is always scholar- 
ly. The student “reaches” for it 
and is benefited by the “reach.” 

For the instructor there are also 
advantages. He knows that what he 
is giving the students is worthwhile. 
He doesn’t run the risk of having 
them read one article that will neu- 
tralize all the better material he has 
presented. He soon learns that THE 
CATHOLIC Wor.Lp becomes for his 
students “their all-around” maga- 
zine. “I used it for my report at a 
Cc. A. L. P. meeting last night.” 
“That article fit right into my soci- 
ology class yesterday.” “Was I 
ever glad I had read the review of 
Orchard’s Bay!” are only a few of 
the comments overheard by “Quid 




















Nunc.” True, too, the instructor 
must read his current copy of the 
magazine and plan his assignments. 
He can’t dig up last year’s or last 
century’s carefully prepared plan. 

Deep, deep down in my soul I 
am praying, too, that this use of 
THE CATHOLIC WorLpD is a seed 
which will, in the future life of our 
college graduates, fructify; that 
they will continue to subscribe for 
it, and to read it with interest, en- 
joyment, and illimitable profit; that 
it will be to them “a guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend,” as Bishop Fran- 
cis C. Kelley epitomizes the charac- 
teristics of the magazine. 

It was, I must admit, with some 
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trepidation that I introduced THE 
CATHOLIC WorLD as a_ required 
magazine, but the students soon 
showed they had already tired of the 
flashy, gaudy, and spectacular cover 
designs and bizarre formats of too 
many current magazines, and only 
asked, “Why didn’t you introduce 
us to this before?” 

Anyone who has given this maga- 
zine and its. possibilities any 
thought will sincerely congratulate 
the Paulist Fathers on the excel- 
lent service they have given through 
the years, and agree emphatically 
with Father John LaFarge that THE 
CATHOLIC WorRLD “grows younger 
with the years!” 











THE DRAMA 


By EupHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


HEROES IN DEFEAT 


N 1908, the United States, com- 

pletely aloof from European poli- 
tics, was watching Teddy Roosevelt 
wield his “big stick” against the 
Trusts; in London, Mr. Asquith 
was facing a nasty little quarrel 
with the militant suffragettes. On 
the Continent, the King and Crown 
Prince of Portugal had just been as- 
sassinated; the Kaiser had been se- 
verely censured by the German 
press for a tactless interview about 
Great Britain; Italy was smarting 
from the Abyssinian defeat and 
Spain saw her Western Empire end 
with the loss of Cuba and the 
Philippines; Bulgaria had declared 
her independence and Austria-Hun- 
gary had seized the provinces of 
Bosnia and Herzogovina which con- 
tained a town called Sarajevo; Rus- 
sia was snarling at Finland. It was 
not a very amiable world but a 
World War still seemed far away. 

It was in 1908 that Liliom was 
first produced in Budapest. It was 
the first failure that young Molnar 
had ever written. 

Three years after the cannon had 
been silenced on the Western Front 
(1921), the Theater Guild produced 
Liliom in the Garrick Theater with 
Schildkraut and Eva Le Gallienne; 
Dudley Digges played the Sparrow, 
Henry Travers was Wolf and over- 
night it scored success. In 1933, 


Miss Le Gallienne revived Liliom 
with Mr. Schildkraut on Fourteenth 
Street and again it earned public af- 
Now that it is more than 
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thirty years old, there seems noth- 
ing old-fashioned about Liliom ex- 
cept its faith. The theater is not 
accustomed any more to having God 
taken for granted. One hears His 
name taken in vain or His acts de- 
cried but no one this winter has 
seemed very intimate with God ex- 
cept in Life With Father. Mr. Day 
did not consider himself a religious 
man but he had a pleasantly Catho- 
lic way of feeling on confidential 
terms with his Creator. To Mr. 
Day, God was not only the awful 
Judge but the Perfect Gentleman 
Who might be relied upon to un- 
derstand a gentleman’s occasional 
lapses. Mr. Molnar may have a 
Jewish background but he under- 
stands a Catholic peasantry. His 
Julie is one of the rare Catholic 
heroines of the modern theater. 
Julie loved Liliom not because his 
bravura fooled her but because she 
saw through his pitiful defenses. 
“You bad, quick-tempered, rough, 
unhappy, wicked, dear boy. You 
treated me badly—that was wicked 
of you—but sleep peacefully, Li- 
liom, you bad, bad boy.” For her 
daughter, Julie transforms the 
memory of Liliom into the man he 
might have been and when Liliom 
comes back after sixteen years in 
Purgatory to perform his one good 
deed on earth, Julie silences the 
stranger who tries to tell the truth 
about her girl’s father. Molnar has 
left open the question of what hap- 
pens to Liliom after he slaps his 
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daughter for not accepting the little 
star he stole for her on the way 
down. Has he lost his chance of re- 
demption? Not unless God’s love 
is less understanding than Julie’s. 
“Yes, it is possible,” says she to her 
child, “that someone may beat you 
and beat you and beat you and not 
hurt you at all.” 

“It is interesting that Liliom’s re- 
vival coincides with King Richard 
ll. for there is something of the 
same quality in both men—the 
Hungarian roughneck and the last 
Plantaganet—as far apart in cen- 
turies as in station. But their vanity 
and selfishness was common; both 
transgressed the law, Liliom in his 
mean little assault on the paymas- 
ter; Richard in his royal looting of 
the Lancasters. Richard came up 
before a human court, Liliom 
shirked earthly justice by suicide. 
“But the likes of us,” said the Spar- 
row, “will never come up before 
Him —our kind come before the 
Police Magistrate even up there.” 
Each of them faced their sentence 
with dignity. Their braggadocio 
rested on a real foundation of gal- 
lantry. That is why they cannot be 
dismissed as knaves. Once beaten, 
they knew how to stand up to de- 
feat. Liliom lights his last cigar- 
ette and cocks his cap as he enters 
the fiery doorway; Richard takes 
all the fun out of the victory for 
Bolingbroke by evoking the terri- 
ble responsibility of dethroning a 
King. He meets his assassins like a 
man. 

It may be that at the beginning 
of the century, we were not particu- 
larly interested in the psychology of 
defeat. We had neglected Richard 
Il. Ata time when the majority of 
successful men had tried out a bit 
of bullying on their own, it was not 
much fun to see a bully disciplined. 
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But after the war, bullies were 
idealogically taboo. The Kaiser, 
the Emperor and the Czar had gone 
together, when Liliom was made 
welcome on Broadway. Disap- 
pointment and sorrow had over- 
taken so large a portion of mankind 
that it was no longer discouraging 
to study individual defeat. In fact 
there was inspiration in watching 
the human spirit challenge despair. 
Liliom had lived on the surface of 
life and he beat Julie because her 
tears affected his consciousness and 
made him think. Richard fed him- 
self on his imagination. He wrapped 
his spirit in the mantle of royalty 
and forgot that the Crown was a 
material fact as well as a symbol. 
When Bolingbroke wrested from 
him the golden crown, he could still 
nourish his spirit on the divine 
rightness of his claim. 

Richard Il. is Mr. Evans’s great 
part and Margaret Webster’s pro- 
duction makes any revival of it an 
event. As for Liliom, it is also a 
splendid production. Burgess Mere- 
dith is never a fiery-tempered Mag- 
yar but from the moment that 
Liliom knows he is to be a father, 
Mr. Meredith begins to build up a 
very real character. No one who 
sees Miss Ingrid Bergman as Julie 
will forget her. Elia Kazan as the 
Sparrow has the mercurial quality 
that the more sober Liliom needs 
and as Wolf, John Emery emerges 
as a good comedian. We also liked 
the sets by Nat Karson. Liliom has 
helped redeem a bad season. 

Litiom.— At the Forty - fourth 
Street. 

Kine Ricnarp II.—At the St. 
James. 


LADIES IN RETIREMENT.—In con- 
trast to the sprawling formlessness 
of the latest school of playwriting, 
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here is a drama as deftly fitted to- 
gether as the insides of a watch 
which embodies a crime but no 
mystery and is written in the suave 
tempo of English comedy. It is also 
played to the hilt by a company 
which includes only one man and 
he comes from the Gate Theater in 
Dublin. Based on a French crimi- 
nal record, the scene has been 
shifted to the Thames at Graves- 
end. The loneliness of the neigh- 
borhood is duly stressed while the 
date, 1885, precludes telephone or 
motor car. In the old farmstead 
there was little to remind Miss 
Leonora Fiske of the days when she 
was the toast of the London Music 
Halls except the score of the Mikado 
which she was so fond of singing 
at her piano. In her intricately 
curled auburn wig and the bustled 
elegance of her lacy and beruflled 
gowns, Miss Fiske was still a deco- 
rative figure and the magnetism of 
her kindliness and gaiety was much 
appreciated by the nuns in a near- 
by convent, her only neighbors. 
But this religious affiliation was a 
source of constant irritation to the 
sisters of Miss Fiske’s elderly com- 
panion who belonged to strictly 
evangelical circles. The two 
younger Miss Creeds never attempt- 
ed to conceal their feelings for, to 
put it politely, they were a little 
unusual. They belonged to that 
borderline group of grown-up chil- 
dren who must always have a pro- 
tector. Emily and Louisa found 
all their social security in Ellen, the 
companion-housekeeper. She had 
supported them in London lodg- 
ings, after her shop had failed, but 
when Miss Fiske suggested that 
they come to the farm for a fort- 
night, the problem seemed solved to 
all three sisters. The fortnight 
stretched itsclf out to a month— 
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then two, three, four, but one day 
when Emily had piled the satin 
sofa with driftwood and brought 
home a dead sea gull and Louisa 
spat out a “papist” pear from the 
convent, kind Miss Fiske lost all 
patience. 

“The visit is at an end,” she said 
to Ellen. “It must never be repeat- 
ed.” 

“Will you let her send us away?” 
wailed Louise and Emily, “We have 
no one in the world but you, Ellen, 
and we don’t want to go back to 
those hateful lodgings.” 

“You will never go back to them,” 
said Ellen. It must be remembered 
that Ellen, for all she was so ca- 
pable, had the queer Creed strain 
in her and the focus of her strong 
will was a passionately maternal 
devotion to her sisters. This is the 
motive for the murder. Ellen actu- 
ally succeeds in obliterating her 
benefactress, and Louisa and Emily 
seem likely to enjoy their ill-gotten 
home when Fate appears in the per- 
son of a recreant Cockney nephew. 
Like a ferret, he smells out clews, 
but his attempt to blackmail his 
Aunt is puny. “It’s easier to kill 
the second time,” says Ellen, and 
we all believe her. That is due to 
the quiet force of Miss Flora Rob- 
son, who shows both Ellen’s relent- 
less will and her warped affection. 
Just as Charles Laughton in Pay- 
ment Deferred was able to reveal 
the pitiful humanity in the crimi- 
nal so Miss Robson is able to com- 
mand some respect for the torture 
of her remorse by the integrity of 
her indomitable spirit. 

As Louisa, the fluttering, timid 
young-old spinster, Miss Estelle 
Winwood gives one of her very best 
performances, Miss Newcombe as 
Emily and Miss Florence Edney as 
the nun deserve mention and Miss 
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Elsom as poor Miss Fiske makes 
one doubly deplore her unfortunate 
demise. We also enjoyed Patrick 
O’Moore. The two grisly moments 
in Ladies in Retirement are all the 
more grisly because the rest of it is 
played so lightly. 

Ladies in Retirement has been 
chosen for the benefit for The 
Catholic Center for the Blind on 
Monday, May 6th. Here is the op- 
portunity to do a good deed and 
have a good time. An excellent 
play and a super-excellent work.— 
At the Henry Miller. 


AN INTERNATIONAL INCIDENT.'— 
Mr. Vincent Sheean, having assailed 
literature brilliantly with Personal 
History, less brilliantly with fiction, 
has now challenged the theater in a 
season which has seen the defeat of 
half a dozen of the best known 
playwrights. It seems that the most 
alert journalistic intelligence can 
stumble in dramatic quicksands. 
Mr. Sheean’s comedy has some of 
the qualities of a lullaby in the 
calm ebb and flow of his scenes 
which, with tidal regularity, repro- 
duce themselves at each rise of the 
curtain for, although the heroine 
travels from New York to points 
west, the de luxe hotel suites are as 
identical as the reporters and the 
ladies of the various reception com- 
mittees, who are played by the 
same actors and actresses. This is 
Mr. Sheean’s little joke—his only 
one. 

Miss Barrymore, returning to the 
stage in her natural beauty, repre- 
sents the widow of a couple of 
British Cabinet Ministers and a 
Captain of the Coldstream Guards. 
As she loved the soldier best, she 
prefers to return as plain Mrs. 
Rochester but with a social reputa- 

1 Now closed. 
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tion which banks her suite with 
flowers and the press and secures 
the most exclusive Women’s Clubs 
for her lecture tour. Mrs. Rochester 
vows she plans no propaganda and 
knows nothing about politics—a 
statement which is frankly ques- 
tioned by her young journalist 
cousin from Indiana who finds her 
age no barrier to his youthful pas- 
sion. In Chicago he takes her to 
see a labor demonstration where a 
policeman knocks out the dis- 
tinguished visitor with small regard 
for chivalry or international com- 
plications. The play closes with 
another potential Cabinet minister 
flying over to offer his assistance 
to Mrs. Rochester who, while assur- 
ing him that America knows her 
own business and needs no more 
speeches, secures him as a fourth 
and extremely eligible husband. 
The audience is left with the cousin 
from Indiana, wondering what it 
was all about anyway? 

Miss Barrymore looks very beau- 
tiful throughout and smiles very 
charmingly. 


Lapy IN WAITING.—Miss Margery 
Sharp has adapted this comedy 
from her very popular story, The 
Nutmeg Tree. One has an uneasy 
feeling that the dramatization was 
more difficult than she anticipated. 
As a play its primary recommenda- 
tion is Miss Gladys George as the 
heroine whose sunny vivacity is 
irresistible. The bathtub scene 
with which the novel opens is faith- 
fully reproduced but with memo- 
rable propriety. To preserve some 
personal possessions from the 
Sheriff, Miss George has retired to 
her bath with a Landseer and a 
grandfather’s clock, but she man- 
ages to emerge and complete her 
toilette behind the bath towels held 
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by her maid with ingenious discre- 
tion. As Julia Packett, Miss 
George’s brief experience with the 
aristocracy has been a war marriage 
which ended with the Packetts 
adopting the baby. But when this 
child as a sixteen-year old girl begs 
her Mother to meet her on the Ri- 
viera, Julia, trying to recall some 
one fact about the Father whose 
memory has become completely 
blurred, determines at least to act 
. the part of a “lady.” On the Chan- 
nel steamer, however, she becomes 
equally friendly with a Cabinet Min- 
ister and a family of acrobats and 
as they all turn up on the Riviera, 
there are the familiar comedy com- 
plications. But Julia emerges as 
coyly from her social vicissitudes as 
from her bath and by marriage 
with a baronet achieves solid objec- 
tive gentility. 

With the exception of Alan Na- 
pier, the rest of the cast are unin- 
spired and the dialogue is uneven 
but Miss George, like a gallant little 
pony with an over-weighted cart, 
puts so much freshness and spirit 
into her work that it all seems an 
easy canter when she is on the 
stage.—-At the Martin Beck. 


HIGHER AND HiGHER.—“O, K.— 
Swell—Divine—Nuts—that’s all a 
debutante needs say and just re- 
member to shake hands with the 
servants and be rude to everyone 
else.” Messrs. Rodgers and Hart 
have for the theme of their new mu- 
sical comedy what they call the best 
New York racket and that racket is 
The Debutante. The name of 
Brenda Frazier is so freely bandied 
about the stage that it proves the 
point of their statement. In or- 


der to launch the No. 1 Glamour 
Girl, the household of a defeated 
financier form themselves into a 





corporation—of racketeers—but 
whom they choose for their candi- 
date we leave to prospective audi- 
ences to discover. In any case the 
choice closely involves the wife of 
Jan Kiepura, Marta Eggert, from 
Budapest. She makes such a 
charming little prima donna with 
a tendency toward coloratura that 
we are not surprised that Sharkey, 
the inimitable trained seal, selects 
her so unerringly for his mistress. 
Sharkey shares the honors with 
Jack Haley, a comedian torn from 
Hollywood. Leif Erickson with his 
seven feet of muscular virility has 
also been lured away from more in- 
tellectual but less profitable associ- 
ation with the Group Theater while 
Hilda Spong and Eva Condon lend 
dignity to the Ball. Shirley Ross 
demonstrates that a soubrette need 
not be tough. The music is lively, 
so is the dancing and the chorus, 
drilled by Robert Alton. The only 
bit of Rabelaisian humor is supplied 
by the seal. Higher and Higher is 
obviously a hit. We are delighted 
that it isn’t Lower and Lower.—At 
the Shubert. 


SusPpect.—“Doings of blood un- 
spoken” hover fearfully in the 
background but the power of the 
play is compassed in the delicate 
undertones of Miss Pauline Lord’s 
art. It seems incredible that the 
fragile littke woman she portrays is 
capable of bringing down the cur- 
tain on a moment so curdling as to 
engulf the audience in horror. It 
may take three acts to reach the cli- 
max but when it comes it is Grand 
Guignol at its wickedest. Once 
again that gruesome heroine, Lizzie 
Borden, has returned to the theater. 
As we recall No. Nine Pine Street, 
Miss Lillian Gish substituted a flat- 
iron for the more primitive weapon 
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but this time the ax swings to the 
front. Messrs. Denham and Percy, 
the authors of Ladies in Retirement 
and specialists in murder, show a 
Scotch Lizzie Borden, years after 
her acquittal. “Mrs. Smith” has 
successfully hidden herself on the 
Cornish coast with her son and the 
old maidservant whose testimony 
saved her life but not her reputa- 
tion as the Scotch verdict at the 
rial was “Not Proven.” The son has 
grown up and is about to be married 
but unfortunately for “Mrs. Smith,” 
the girl’s godfather is an old jour- 
nalist whose memory for faces is 
infallible. As “Mrs. Smith,” Miss 
Lord battles for her son. How the 
newspaper magnate and the fian- 
cée’s Father torture their suspect 
until she loses her assurance, gives 
Miss Lord the same extraordinary 
opportunity of which Mr. Robert 
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Morley made so much last year on 
the witness stand in Oscar Wilde. 
A major effect is scored in both 
cases with the hands. Mr. Morley 
fingered and dropped a lemon 
colored glove; Miss Lord simply 
breaks a little match but with each 
the trivial gesture conveys a nerv- 
ous tension that has snapped. 

As a production, Suspect lacks 
the perfection of Ladies in Retire- 
ment, nor is it comparable as a 
play. Frederic Worlock is Miss 
Lord’s real support with help from 
Grayce Hampton as the old maid 
and Robert DeBruce as the local 
clergyman. The closing scenes are 
ingenious but Miss Lord reserves 
for the audience at the end, a peep 
into a murderess’ brain that shows 
the full blast of the Furies—‘“the 
doings of blood unspoken.”—At the 
Playhouse. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Topacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
November, 1938 


HELLz-A-Poppin.—-Very funny to 
those who enjoy slapstick and cer- 
tainly not too refined. Slapdash and 
foolish but with excellent dancers. 
—At the Winter Garden. 


December, 1939 


Lire Witn Fatuer.—Acknowl- 
edged to be the success of the sea- 
son.—At the Empire. 


SKYLARK—A comedy which owes 
all its distinction to Miss Gertrude 
Lawrence.—At the Morosco. 


THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER. 
—Although Alexander Woollcott is 
the protagonist, everyone agrees 
who has seen both productions that 
Woollcott does not play himself on 
the Coast as well as Mr. Monty 
Wooley plays him in New York. 
The humor is keen but rowdy and 
hard-boiled. The moral is in favor 
of the virtuous heroine.— At the 
Music Boz. 


New PIns AND NEEDLES.—The La- 
dies’ Garment Workers’ Union has 
produced the most intelligent and 
witty revue in town. Its roots lie in 
the life of the people like “Sunday 
in the Park.” We are sure they will 
soon have a laugh at Stalin as they 
do now at Lewis and Green.—At the 
Windsor. 
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Too Many Girits.—New Mexico 
being the locale for Pottawatomie 
College, there is opportunity for gay 
costumes and a muscular little dan- 
cer called the Latin Bombshell. The 
tempo is presto!—At the Imperial. 


MARGIN FOR Error.—Miss Claire 
Boothe’s melodrama about a Nazi 
Consul and his murder is as full of 
wisecracks as oaths. The wicked 
Nazi is the focus of Act I. and a 
Jewish policeman the central figure 
of Act II. Nothing very much to 
recommend it except its timeliness. 
—At the Plymouth. 


February, 1940 


THe MALE ANIMAL.—The back- 
ground for Mr. James Thurber’s 
comedy is a small college where the 
scholars are dominated by the foot- 
ball players. How one professor 
tries to assert himself is the theme 
of a very amusing comedy dis- 
tinguished by the playing of the co- 
author, Mr. Elliott Nugent. His 
harangue on the subject of male 
animals is the great moment of an 
evening which offers thoroughly de- 
cent if not highly cultural amuse- 
ment.—At the Cort. 


Wen WE ARE Marnriep.—This 
bitter disappointment as a Priestley 
comedy has stayed on at reduced 
rates due to the jolly cast headed by 
Alison Skipworth. There isn’t much 
to recommend about it except that it 
is completely innocent spoofing.— 
At the Lyceum. 


March 


Two For THE SHow.—A continu- 
ation of One for the Money with ex- 
tra costly sets and costumes by 
Raoul Pene Du Bois but with much 





better comedy and music than last 
year. Richard Haydn as “Mr. Carp” 
and the dentist sketch seem the best. 
Some of the humor is very hard- 
boiled. In every way it is the anti- 
thesis of Pins and Needles—ignor- 
ing “social significance” and empha- 
sizing display and trivialities.—At 
the Booth. 


My Dear CHILDREN.—The most 
disgraceful sight on Broadway is 
John Barrymore exploiting his own 
degradation in a long, very tedious 
and shameless comedy. Occasion- 
ally the fire of his genius shines 
through the murk but it is good ad- 
vice to keep away from the Belasco. 


April 


Tue FirtH CoLuMNn.—A Spanish 
war play by Hemingway which 
makes Journey’s End seem like a 
bedtime story. Bombs, torture, 
murder, rape compose the story. 
The hero is a journalist who es- 
pouses the Loyalist cause and is as- 
signed to counter-espionage in Ma- 
drid. Superbly acted by Franchot 
Tone, this Rawlings has become ob- 
sessed by the fact that though he is 
trying to fight for an ideal, he is be- 
ing debased by the fighting meth- 
ods. If anyone wants a thoroughly 
painful evening, visit the Alvin. 


REUNION IN NEw York.—These 
refugees from Vienna have learned 
English so thoroughly since Re- 
union from Vienna that their dic- 
tion surpasses that of many natives. 
They also show their Americanism 
by a sketch on Saroyan and the 
cigarette tax. Waltzes there are still 
aplenty and some burlesques on 
them. The courage and gallantry 
of the company must find respon- 
sive co-operation.—At the Little. 
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The Ball and the Cross 


THe BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FaitTH. It is our intention to publish in this 
department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE PRINCE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Demetrius Augustine Gallitzin (1770-1840) 


= story of the building of the 
Church in the United States is 
studded with many great names 
that richly merit the remembrance 
of the present generation. One such 
name that stands well in front in 
point of time and service is that of 
the Rev. Demetrius Augustine Gal- 
litzin, prince of Russia, convert to 
the Church, and apostle of the Alle- 
ghenies, who died one hundred 
years ago this May 6th. 

The dramatic contrasts of his life 
have been equalled by few charac- 
ters in American Church history. 
He was born in the palace of the 
Russian ambassador to The Hague. 
He turned his back on the fairest 
prospects that eighteenth century 
Europe could offer. He shed his 
title and, for a time, even his family 
name. He buried himself in the 
wilds of the Pennsylvania Alle- 
ghenies and there poured out a for- 
tune in establishing a Catholic hus- 
bandry. He regarded every induce- 
ment to leave his colony, even a 
bishop’s miter, as a temptation to 


desert his life’s work and he died 
a poor man in a log cabin that he 
had helped to build. 

Prince Gallitzin was born Decem- 
ber 22, 1770, a son of Dimitri 
Alexeievitch Gallitzin and the Coun- 
tess Amalie von Schmettau. At the 
time, his father was Russian am- 
bassador to the Netherlands. For 
generations the Gallitzin family had 
been close to the Russian throne, 
either in the military or diplomatic 
service. When the future mission- 
ary was two years old, the Empress 
of Russia, Catherine II., on a visit 
to The Hague, commissioned him 
an officer in her royal guard. 

In fact, the Gallitzin name was 
older and nobler than the Roma- 
novs. In the early part of the 
seventeenth century, the head of 
the family was proposed as Czar. 
From a modern representative of 
the family, Prince Leo Gallitzin, 
who was born in France and is now 
living in California, comes the in- 
formation that the family traces its 
origin to Gedemin, the Grand-Duke 
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of Lithuania, who died in 1341. 
The American missionary belonged 
to the seventeenth generation from 
Gedemin. In the long history of the 
family, two members, at least, are 
worthy of a passing mention here. 
One was the seventeenth century 
head of the family who labored 
unsuccessfully for the reunion of 
the Greek Church with Rome. The 
other was the Gallitzin who was put 
to death in 1740 by the cruel 
Czarina Anna for having become a 
Catholic. 

The father of the pioneer priest 
was ambassador to France for four- 
teen years and, in that time, became 
an intimate of Diderot, Voltaire, 
and other exponents of the frothy 
New Enlightenment. Nominally, he 
was a member of the Russian Or- 
thodox Church. Practically, he was 
a skeptic. 

Father Gallitzin’s mother, Prin- 
cess Amalie, was a truly remark- 
able woman. Her father, the Prus- 
sian General von Schmettau, was a 
Lutheran, and her mother, the 
Baroness von Ruffert, a Catholic. 
The princess, although baptized in 
the Catholic Church, received no re- 
ligious training after her ninth year 
and practiced no religion. She was 
content with her frivolous existence 
until several years after her mar- 
riage, when the consideration of 
the education of her two children, 
Marianne and Demetrius, led her to 
abandon the glittering emptiness of 
the circle in which she moved. She 
retired to a Dutch country estate, 
which she pointedly named “Ni- 
thuys” (not at home), and, in this 
quiet retreat, she personally super- 
vised the training of the children. 
There, too, her own fine mind 
reached its full development. She 
mastered Latin and Greek and her 
particular delight was found in So- 





crates and the Stoics. But twelve 
years of serious study were required 
before Princess Amalie discovered 
that her spiritual aspirations would 
never be satisfied in philosophy and 
in 1786 she returned to the Church 
of her baptism. 

The Spartan schedule of study 
begun in Nithuys was continued in 
the university town of Miinster in 
Westphalia. The youthful Prince 
became a polished linguist, and a 
proficient musician, playing the or- 
gan, piano and violin, in addition to 
being an expert swimmer, fencer, 
and horseman. It was in Miinster, 
too, that Demetrius, then seven- 
teen years old, embraced the Catho- 
lic Faith. Years later he wrote: 
“Raised in prejudices against reve- 
lation, I felt every disposition to 
ridicule those very principles and 
practices which I have adopted 
since. . . . Although I was born a 
member of the Greek Church, and 
although all my male relatives were 
either Greeks or Protestants, yet 
did I resolve to embrace that re- 
ligion .. . which . . . should appear 
to me to be the pure religion of 
Jesus Christ.” 

At his confirmation, he took the 
name Augustine, a choice that 
pleased his mother, who had re- 
ceived her First Communion on the 
feast of St. Augustine and who had 
great love for the learned Bishop of 
Hippo. In fact, because of the 
motherly devotion of Princess Ama- 
lie, her friends likened her to St. 
Monica, the mother of Augustine. 

A short time later, young Gal- 
litzin expressed a wish to become 
a priest. His father furiously op- 
posed the idea. He had regarded 
his son’s entrance into the Church 
as the whim, of an impressionable 
youth, that would soon be aban- 
doned when the time came for him 




















to take up his duties at the Rus- 
sian court. For this reason he had 
permitted the step. But thoughts 
of the priesthood were not to be 
tolerated. The mother, too, op- 
posed the idea. The dignity of the 
office frightened her and she enter- 
tained no exaggerated opinion of 
her son. She thought him rather 
effeminate and once wrote of him: 
“Mitri prepares many miseries for 
me by his uncontrollable indolence 
and absurd timidity.” She felt, 
moreover, that he was unduly influ- 
enced by two of his friends and fel- 
low-students, Caspar Maximilian, 
afterward Bishop of Miinster, and 
Clement Augustus von Droste, later 
Archbishop of Cologne. In face of 
this parental opposition, Prince De- 
metrius apparently relinquished all 
thoughts of the priesthood. 

With the completion of his for- 
mal education under tutors, plans 
were laid for his making a two-year 
tour of Europe in the style befitting 
an independent gentleman of rank. 
The French Revolution, however, 
made this inadvisable. All of Eu- 
rope was in a turmoil. Friends of 
the family suggested a journey to 
the United States, where a future 
diplomat might have much to learn 
from the new experiment in gov- 
ernment. The elder Gallitzin fa- 
vored the idea since he had become 
acquainted with John Adams, when 
the latter was American Minister 
at The Hague. The deciding factor, 
from the mother’s point of view, 
was that the Rev. Felix Brosius, 
formerly a tutor in the von Droste 
family, was leaving for the mis- 
sions in the United States and was 
willing to act as traveling com- 
panion to the young Prince. To 
Save expense and to avoid undue at- 
tention, it was determined that the 
young man should travel incognito. 
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For the journey, Gallitzin short- 
ened his mother’s maiden name of 
Schmettau to Schmet and he land- 
ed in Baltimore, Md., Oct. 28, 1792, 
under the name of Augustine 
Schmet, which was later Anglicized 
to Smith. 

Among the letters of introduction 
was one to Bishop John Carroll, 
who received the distinguished visi- 
tor into his own home and who pre- 
pared to present him to prominent 
families in several cities. But Gal- 
litzin had other plans. For the first 
time in his life he was master of his 
own destiny. The long voyage had 
given him ample leisure for thought 
and meditation. He made the em- 
barrassing disclosure to Carroll that 
he wished to begin studies for the 
priesthood and to devote his life to 
the American missions. The Bishop 
knew what hopes were held for the 
young man by his family and did 
his utmost to dissuade him. But 
Gallitzin was firm and was finally 
permitted to enter the new semi- 
nary in Baltimore. 

Entreating and even threatening 
letters came to the seminarian from 
his family and friends. Bishop 
Carroll, to ease the mind of Prin- 
cess Amalie, wrote to her: “His 
conduct is all that the virtuous and 
saintly Monica could desire in her 
dear Augustine, and I am per- 
suaded that his future conduct will 
not belie its present beautiful pres- 
ages.” 

The young man was ordained 
March 18, 1795, the first priest to 
receive all clerical orders in the 
United States. One other, the Rev. 
Stephen Badin, was ordained to the 
priesthood here before him, but he 
came from France as a deacon. 

Gallitzin was first assigned to the 
missions of Conewago, near Lan- 
caster, Pa. Here he received his in- 
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troduction to his future field of la- 
bor, the mountain tops of the Alle- 
ghenies within the present con- 
fines of the Diocese of Altoona. He 
first came to the mountain district 
on a 130-mile sick call to visit a 
dying non-Catholic who had asked 
for a priest. He found a small 
colony, known as McGuire’s Settle- 
ment, that had been established in 
1788 by Captain Michael McGuire, 
a Revolutionary War hero. In 1793, 
McGuire died, bequeathing to Bishop 
Carroll four hundred acres of land 
in trust for a parish church. The 
settlers strongly urged Gallitzin to 
remain with them. He gave his 
promise and, as evidence of good 
faith, purchased the tract of land 
adjoining the McGuire legacy. 
Prince Gallitzin returned in 1799 
to redeem his promise. He came 


afire with the thought of founding 
an extensive Catholic colony. His 


friend and first biographer, the Rev. 
Thomas Heyden, wrote in 1869: 
“He [Gallitzin] was strongly op- 
posed to, and bewailed the fatal 
custom of immigrants stopping in 
the eastern cities, instead of mak- 
ing for the interior of the country, 
and thus becoming independent 
owners of the soil. He was deeply 
impressed with the conviction that 
it was by colonization—by forming 
Catholic settlements, that the 
Church was best propagated and 
rooted in this country. A spiritual 
empire—a Catholic colony of vast 
dimensions was the bright vision 
that dazzled his ardent imagination 
and filled his whole soul.” Thus, 
he was the forerunner of the mod- 
ern Catholic rural life movement. 
Gallitzin expressed his plan in 
these words: “Let us have but one 
spot for our own, one single place 
wherein the true Catholic spirit can 
have room to grow and manifest 
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itself, and it will leaven the whole 
country. Let us be careful what 
seeds we drop in the furrows of this 
rich land; let us keep the Faith un- 
contaminate here; let us own one 
place wherein a man can live a 
hearty, vigorous, joyous-hearted 
Catholic life. Elsewhere the ground 
is choked with weeds that must be 
suffered to grow with the wheat un- 
til the harvest time; the air, thin, 
vitiated, foggy, and enervating; 
here let us keep the moral atmos- 
phere, with God’s help, as fresh and 
invigorating as the air of our moun- 
tains.” 

His first step was to lay out a 
town, which he called Loretto, after 
the Italian shrine-city on the Adri- 
atic. Aided by the men of the 
colony, he built a log chapel, forty- 
four by twenty-five feet, and he said 
the first Mass in it on midnight of 
Christmas, 1799. The new town 
grew rapidly. Gallitzin was always 
the soul of the project. He spent 
his remittances from Europe and, 
in the expectation of his inherit- 
ance, he borrowed money to build 
gristmills, sawmills, and tanneries, 
and to buy land, which he sold to 
the colonists at a fraction of its 
original cost. Over the course of 
years, he spent approximately 
$150,000 on the colony. 

Gallitzin was the temporal, as 
well as the spiritual head of his 
flock. He was judge and magis- 
trate, lawyer, physician, and priest. 
To his parishioners he was always 
“Doctor.” The habit of command 
was strong in him. He was stern in 
rebuke, hated meanness and irrev- 
erance, insisted on simplicity. De- 
spite this, he was the most ap- 
proachable of pastors, the most 
sympathetic of advisers. His home 
was open to the poor and, from the 
beginning, he housed a number of 














orphans, perhaps the first orphans’ 
home in the country under Catholic 
auspices. 

The founder of Loretto was also 
one of the earliest defenders of the 
Church in the public press. Through 
letters to the newspapers, he left 
no attack unanswered. In 1816, he 
published his first work, A Defense 
of Catholic Principles. This en- 
joyed considerable popularity even 
in England and Ireland, and was 
later published in Europe in French 
and German. This work was fol- 
lowed by An Appeal to the Prot- 
estant Public, in 1819; A Letter toa 
Protestant Friend on the Holy 
Scriptures, in 1920; Six Letters of 
Advice to the Gentlemen Presby- 
terian Parsons, in 1834, and The 
Bible, Truth, and Charity, in 1836. 
Six Letters of Advice was written in 
answer to the six resolutions drawn 
up by the Presbyterian Synod that 
had become fearful of “the pre- 
valence of Romanism in this coun- 
try.” This particular work shows 
that Gallitzin could dip his pen in 
acid. 

For forty-one years he labored 
alone, attending in addition to Lo- 
retto, the various stations and 
churches in the little settlements 
within a radius of one hundred 


miles. In 1809, he laid the corner- 
stone of St. Patrick’s, the first 
church in Pittsburgh. In 1827, 


Bishop Henry Conwell of Philadel- 
phia named him Vicar General of 
Western Pennsylvania (inter 
montes). His later years were ren- 
dered even more difficult by a fall 
from a horse that prevented him 
from riding again in a saddle. To 
overcome this difficulty, Gallitzin 
devised a conveyance with wooden 
runners, since a wheeled carriage 
was out of the question on the 
mountain trails. This became his 
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means of travel in winter and sum- 
mer. The Rev. Peter Henry Lemke, 
who was sent to take charge of 
some of the outlying missions in 
1834, has left an interesting account 
of his first meeting with Gallitzin 
in his odd vehicle. 

But Gallitzin’s life at Loretto was 
not all an idyllic pastoral. His first 
trial came from a misunderstand- 
ing over the use of the name Augus- 
tine Smith. He had even given this 
name when he was naturalized a 
citizen. Although he signed the 
first entry in the Loretto Baptismal 
Registry: Princeps Demetrius Au- 
gustinus de Gallitzin, for the suc- 
ceeding ten years he signed, with 
one or two lapses, the name Au- 
gustinus Smith. A few malcon- 
tents in the colony soon learned 
that their pastor, Father Smith, had 
another name. They set out to 
make the most of it. The burden 
of their whispered lies was that 
there must be something wrong 
with a man who used an alias. A 
tempest was stirred up. Ruffians 
threatened him with physical vio- 
lence. The trouble menaced the 
very existence of the colony. To 
help settle the matter, Gallitzin took 
steps to recover his lost name. At 
his request, the Pennsylvania Leg- 
islature by a special act, dated De- 
cember 16, 1809, legalized the re- 
sumption of his real name. 

A short time later Gallitzin be- 
came involved in financial difficul- 
ties. Under the laws of Russia, 
when he became a Catholic and a 
priest, he forfeited all legal rights 
to his inheritance. But the family 
had assured him that he would be 
treated justly. At the death of his 
father in 1803, his mother and 
Bishop Carroll wished him to visit 
Europe to effect a settlement of the 
estate. Gallitzin declined and ex- 































pressed his reason when he wrote 


* to his mother: “Whatever I might 


gain by a voyage to Europe, from a 
temporal point of view, cannot, in 
my estimation, be compared with 
the loss of a single soul that might 
be occasioned by my absence.” 

The priest continued to receive 
money from his family even after 
the death of his mother in 1806, 
when his sister became sole heiress. 
But her unfortunate marriage to a 
spendthrift German prince exhaust- 
ed most of his and her inheritance. 
He bore this unexpected blow in 
good spirit, as his letter to Bishop 
Carroll shows: “I can assure Your 
Lordship that I am perfectly re- 
signed to the will of God, and do 
not feel the least concerned about 
the loss of my estate, if it is the will 
of Providence that I should lose it. 
I had long ago consecrated it, in my 
own mind, to the service of God and 


His sanctuary.” 

But this spirit did not satisfy his 
pressing creditors, who instituted 
proceedings for a sheriff sale of the 
church property, which was in Gal- 


litzin’s name. In 1827, Gallitzin is- 
sued a public appeal for help, a 
step that embarrassed him greatly. 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton en- 
dorsed the appeal and headed the 
list with a subscription of one hun- 
dred dollars. The Irish laborers, 
whom Gallitzin regarded with some 
suspicion for their wild ways, who 
were then building the Pennsyl- 
vania Canal nearby, also came to 
his assistance. Helped by many 
friends his troubles gradually van- 
ished. 

Afterward Gallitzin used to relate 
with evident pleasure a story that 


concerned Baron Francis de Mal-: 


titz, the Russian Chargé d’Affaires 
at Washington, who had loaned 
him $5,000 and received a signed 
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note in return. When Gallitzin ap- 
proached him about making some 
payment on the loan, his distin- 
guished friend took the note from 
his pocket, examined it, and 
then deliberately lighted a cigar 
with it. 

With the passing of these difii- 
culties, peace came to Gallitzin and 
his colony prospered. On Sunday 
morning it was his usual custom 
to walk from group to group gath- 
ered in front of the church to greet 
each one and to discuss the affairs 
of the week. When the time came 
for Mass, he led them all into the 
church. There were no pews and 
the women knelt on one side and the 
men on the other. Standing in the 
rear, Gallitzin carried the group 
along in the singing of the litany. 
This completed, the sharp-eyed pas- 
tor stepped outside to hurry along 
any stragglers. Then he re-entered 
the church, walking down the cen- 
ter, carefully noting any signs of 
showy dress. The women were for- 
bidden to wear hats or bonnets at 
services, and at the entrance of the 
church each placed on her head a 
small black kerchief. Gallitzin had 
fled from a style-crazed Europe and 
hated any such manifestation in his 
parishioners. 

Well-merited honors also sought 
him out. Bishop Conwell wished to 
propose his name as Auxiliary 
Bishop of Philadelphia. Gallitzin 
declined this, as well as later offers 
when the new Episcopal sees of 
Cincinnati and Detroit were estab- 
lished. He had no desire to leave 
his mountain home. Heavy with 
years, worn by troubles and hard 
labors, and finally beloved by his 
faithful people, Gallitzin died May 
6, 1840. 

Bishop Francis Patrick Kenrick 
wrote his epitaph: 
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SACRUM MEMORIAE 
DEM. A. E. PRINCIPIBUS GALLITZIN— 
NAT. XXII DECEMB. 
A. D. MDCCLXX 
QUI SCHISMATE EJURATO, AD SACER- 
DOTIUM EVECTUS 
SACRO MINISTERIO PER TOT. HANC 
REB. PERFUNCTUS 
FIDE, ZELO, CHARITATE INSIGNIS. 
HEIC OBIIT DIE 
VI MAII, A. D. MDCCCXL 


(“Sacred to the memory of De- 
metrius A. of the Gallitzin princes 
—born Dec. 22, 1770. Who having 
renounced Schism, was raised to 
the Priesthood. Exercised the sa- 
cred ministry through the whole of 
this region. Distinguished for 
Faith, Zeal, and Charity. Died May 
6, 1840.”) 

In 1899, on the occasion of the 
centenary of the founding of Lo- 
retto, speaking in the presence of 
a large gathering that included the 
Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States Cardinal Martinelli, Archbish- 
op John Ireland of St. Paul said cf 
the Prince-priest: “Gallitzin vowed 
himself to the priesthood in Ameri- 
ca... . He was told by his father 
and his friends that, if he wished to 
be a priest, he should at least re- 
turn to Europe, where illustrious 
Episcopal sees would fall to his lot. 
Had he hearkened to their prayers, 
he might one day have become a 
Prince-Bishop in Germany as did his 
schoolmate, von Droste. ... A play- 
fellow of his became King of Hol- 
land, and he would have opened to 
him avenues of highest preferment 
in his kingdom. Gallitzin could 
have been a priest in Europe and 
there gathered around his priest- 
hood whatever earth could give to 
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decorate, in the eyes of men, the 
priesthood. But he said: ‘I will be 
a priest in America, because here 
in America I take to myself the 
priesthood for its own merits; if I 
become a priest where earthly glory 
awaits me, I shall perhaps be 
tempted to think much of the earth- 
ly glory and little of the priesthood 
of Christ.’ .. . In America one hun- 
dred years ago, to be a priest was to 
vow oneself to poverty, to constant 
sacrifice, to a life of ceaseless labor; 
naught but the beauty itself of the 
priesthood could ... have won... 
the youthful courtier and prince.” 

Loretto still bears the imprint of 
its founder even one hundred years 
after his death. His spirit seems 
to hover over it like a benediction. 
There is today an air of other- 
worldliness about the little town. 
His last resting place in front of the 
parish church is marked by a huge 
bronze statue. A little removed is 
the small chapel where he said 
Mass, and the house in which he 
died. Nearby is the large convent 
of the Sisters of Mercy that former- 
ly served as the novitiate of the 
community. Across this hill stands 
St. Francis’ college for men, and a 
little further on is the beautiful 
monastery of the Carmelite Nuns. 
Loretto has kept its heritage well. 

Under the guidance of the Most 
Rev. Richard T. Guilfoyle, D.D., 
Bishop of Altoona, lovers of Gal- 
litzin will gather in Loretto this May 
30th. A pageant will portray the 
life story of the “Apostle of the 
Alleghenies” and the world will 
know that, at least with his own, 
Gallitzin’s memory is green among 
the hills. 

THOMAS E. MADDEN. 
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FALseE Concept oF LIBERTY 


Our generation is witnessing, 
whether it knows it or not, the 
death and birth of two radically 
false concepts of liberty. A liberty 
of indifference which gave the in- 
dividual the right to ignore society, 
and a liberty of necessity which 
gives the State the right to ignore 
the individual by absorbing him 
into the race, the nation, and the 
class and by destroying freedom of 
choice. The first kind of liberty 
resulted in license, the second sells 
us into slavery; the first was in- 
different to truth; the second 
identifies truth with the decrees of 
a dictator; the first promised indi- 
vidual wealth at the cost of the 
common good, the second promises 
social wealth at the cost of personal 
liberty; the first forgot society, the 
second forgets man. Liberty of in- 
difference is the sin of a decaying 
liberalism; liberty of necessity is 
the sin of a rising State absolutism. 
Liberty of indifference acted on so- 
ciety very much like a bomb placed 
under a house. Once the explosion 
took place every brick, every beam, 
every piece of glass, every board 
was free to do whatever it pleased 
without regard for the well-being 
of the house itself. Liberty of ne- 
cessity on the contrary, acts on so- 
ciety like a wine press. Each grape 
on the vine when thrown into a vat 
with thousands of other grapes 
loses its own identity; its existence 
is now inseparable from the wine. 
In the first example, liberty of in- 
difference wrecked society by de- 


fining freedom as individual license 
which ignored the social good; in 
the second example, liberty of ne- 
cessity wrecks humanity by defin- 
ing freedom as necessity which 
gives the dictator the right to 
squeeze all the personality out of a 
man so that he dare not think, will, 
or feel apart from the mass or the 
class or the race to which he be- 
longs. 

Leo XIII as far back as June 20, 
1888, warned us concerning the 
consequences of the false concepts 
of liberty. “The true liberty of hu- 
man society does not consist in 
every man doing what he pleases, 
for this would simply end in tur- 
moil and confusion, and bring on 
the overthrow of the State.... 
Likewise, liberty does not consist 
in the power of those in authority 
to lay unreasonable and capricious 
commands upon their subjects, 
which would be equally criminal 
and which would lead to the ruin 
of the commonwealth” (Libertas 
Praestantissimum). .. . 

The modern world has not had 
freedom in several hundred years 
and if it follows the new definition 
of liberty, it will not have it for a 
few hundred more. Liberalism and 
capitalism which were indifferent 
to morality and truth did not give 
us liberty but only the excuse to be 
individually selfish. Dictatorship, 
totalitarian States, Fascism, and 
Communism do not give us liberty, 
but only the right to be collectively 
selfish. The first bred economic 
slaves, and the second breeds po- 
litical slaves. Both are lovers of 














their own kind of liberty, and no 
man is a lover of liberty unless he 
is desirous of others having it as 
well as himself. Liberalism and 
capitalism, because they were in- 
different to truth, make it impos- 
sible for a democracy to defend it- 
self against Fascism or Commu- 
nism or Nazism, for if there is no 
truth, then there is nothing to de- 
fend... . 

We have no liberty in our mod- 
ern world, but we must recover it 
or perish. We will not find it by 
reacting to Liberalism, nor by re- 
volting into dictatorships, for it is 
in neither. It can be recovered only 
by going back to a Truth which is 
neither majority made nor minor- 
ity dictated, a Truth which is in- 
separable from the purpose of man; 
namely, union with his final end, 
who is God. As man corresponds 
in his thinking and in his actions 
with that Purpose, he is free be- 
cause he is true. Is it asking too 
much of the modern world to do 
that? Must our modern civiliza- 
tion like the Christ be first cruci- 
fied by a liberty of indifference and 
a liberty of necessity before it can 
rise again? The answer to that 
question is in the hands of God. 
But this we do know—if we love 
the Truth, the “Truth will make us 


free.” 

—From Freedom Under God, By Futron J. 
ae D.D. (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publish- 
ng Co.). 
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THE Gop-BEARER 


Mary had a unique part to play 
in the drama of Redemption; she 
holds a unique place in the king- 
dom of her Son. The Church’s 
liturgy glorifies her as higher in 
dignity than the angels; and the 
Church’s artists have through the 
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ages done her honour as Queen of 
heaven. To-day, too often, she is 
done an ill service by the paintings 
and sculptures which portray her; 
not only in the sense that she who 
should be given the best that hu- 
man art can achieve is often given 
the worst, but in the sense that 
theologically a false impression is 
given of her character. We are fa- 
miliar with the sugary and simper- 
ing doll of so many Lady altars; it 
is a scandal, because the first note 
of her character is in fact the note 
of strength. She was not only a 
maiden but a mother; she knew the 
depth of love and of sorrow and of 
pain; she remained strong enough, 
through all her sorrows, to stand 
silent and unweeping at the foot of 
the Cross, and to take the race of 
men as her children. There is no 
simper about the Queen of the 
Seven Swords; there is no simper- 
ing about the Theotokos; there is 
no simpering about the woman 
who, when her Son took upon Him- 
self the sin of the world, took upon 
herself the sorrow and the responsi- 
bility of being the mother of men. 
It is well that we should remind 
ourselves of the real part played by 
the Mother of God in the Redemp- 
tion. In the first place she was not 
a mere instrument, nor on the other 
hand was she an efficient cause; 
she was the dispositive cause. That 
means that the Incarnation was 
made dependent upon her Fiat 
mihi, her acceptance of the tre- 
mendous glory and responsibility 
she was offered. Her acceptance 
was a condition therefore, for the 
fulfilment of which God waited, so 
to say. And what she was to ac- 
cept, and what she accepted, was 
the office not merely of bearing a 
son who should be God, but of bear- 
ing the Redeemer as such: her ac- 
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ceptance included the acceptance 
of the Redemption in whatever 
manner it should be accomplished; 
and it was that that she consented 
to help to bring about by becoming 
His mother. She offered moreover, 
in so doing the material of her body 
to be the material of His; and in so 
doing she plays the part of the ma- 
terial cause. Her greatest title is 
that of Theotokos, the God-bearer; 
and in that is included this double 
casuality, and the idea that she was 
called upon to be the mother not 
only of the incarnate God but also 
of the crucified God. 

But Christ is Head of the Mysti- 
cal Body; and Mary is in a very 
real sense the mother of that Body. 
The scene from St. John’s Gospel, 
in which Our Lord entrusts His 
mother to the disciple whom He 
loved, and the disciple to His 
mother, is traditionally regarded as 


a symbol of this second mother- 
hood. And as her physical mother- 
hood implies a direct part in bring- 
ing about the redemption of man, 


so the mystical motherhood im- 
plies a direct part in bringing about 
the redemption of each soul indi- 
vidually. It is the opinion of St. 
Thomas that the souls of the 
blessed have cognizance of the 
needs of those on earth to whom 
during their life on earth they were 
especially bound: parents, for ex- 
ample, of their children; kings, of 
their countries; popes, of the 
Church; and that Mary, as having 
care of the whole human race, is 
cognizant of the whole human 
drama as it unfolds itself, and is as 
anxious to help each individual soul 
as the earthly mother of that soul 
could be... . 

One of the loveliest prayers to 
Our Lady is that written by the dis- 
reputable Villon for his mother, 
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with its mixture of triumphant 
orotundity and simple familiarity, 
Synge has a fine translation: 

“Mother of God, that’s Lady of 
the Heavens, take myself, the poor 
sinner, the way I'll be along with 
them that’s chosen. Let you say to 
your Son that He’d have a right to 
forgive my share of sins, when it's 
the like He’s done, many’s the day, 
with big and famous sinners. I’m 
a poor aged woman, was never at 
school and is no scholar with let- 
ters, but I’ve seen pictures in the 
chapel with Paradise on one side, 
and harps and pipes in it, and the 
place on the other side, where sin- 
ners do be boiled in torment; the 
one gave me great joy, the other a 
great fright and scaring; let me 
have the good place, Mother of God, 
and it’s in your faith I'll live al- 
ways. 

“It’s yourself that bore Jesus, 
that has no end or death, and He 
the Lord Almighty, that took our 
weakness and gave Himself to sor- 
rows, a young and gentle man. It’s 
Himself is Our Lord surely, and 


it’s in that faith I'll live always.” 
—From Of His Fuliness. By Geratp VANN, 
O.P. (New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons). 


in 
— 





A GOVERNMENT OF LAWS AND 
Not or MEN 


“In the government of this com- 
monwealth the legislative depart- 
ment shall never exercise the execu- 
tive and judicial powers, or either 
of them; the executive shall never 
exercise the legislative and judicial 
powers, or either of them; the judi- 
cial shall never exercise the legis- 
lative and executive powers, oF 
either of them; to the end it may be 
a government of laws and not of 
men.” 

Daniel Webster said that the con- 
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cluding words of this paragraph 
(in the Massachusetts Constitu- 
tion of 1780] were the greatest 
words contained in any written con- 
stitutional document. Yet more 
and more the American people are 
placing their faith in a government 
of men and not of laws. De- 
mocracy is a weary Titan, tired of 
its problems and its burdens. It 
feels the strain of the vast compli- 
cations of modern life. We are 
breeding up a generation that has 
no first-hand knowledge of how 
much blood and iron have gone into 
the making of human liberty. Born 
free, it is impatient of all restraint. 
It is less jealous of its rights than 
of its ease. It would rather be gov- 
erned than govern if it can be 
governed in its own way. It would 
rather be ruled than rule if it can 
be ruled according to its own 
whims. Its ideals are not “organized 
self-control,” but a species of mob 
law executed by “the just man 
armed” who has read the temper 
of his people. 

Find Christian, and he alone will 
overcome Apollyon. Find Sieg- 
fried, and he will slay the dragon. 
Find Louis Bonaparte, and he will 
restore the glory of France. Find 
Theodore Roosevelt, and he if need 
be will put a hook in the jaws of 
leviathan. He will bind the influ- 
ence of the Pleiades. He will guide 
Arcturus in his course. 

This is not self-government, but 
the negation of self-government. It 
is not organized self-control, but or- 
ganized self-surrender, organized 
abdication. Superficially King Stork 
May seem far more desirable than 
King Log, but sooner or later the 
frogs discover their mistake, and it 
is then too late. The blind search 
for somebody, as Bismarck said, to 
do for us what we ought to do for 
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ourselves must always lead to dis- 
aster. 

Frederick Jesup Stimson _ re- 
marked in one of his Lowell lec- 
tures on “The American Constitu- 
tion” that “the English people, in 
a thousand years’ experience, have 
found that their liberties were never 
so really in danger as when they 
knew it least; never so nearly lost 
as under the Kings they liked best.” 

Many of the worst political ten- 
dencies that the American people 
have had to contend with estab- 
lished themselves under Presidents 
that were the most popular, and 
every period of hero worship has 
left its train of new political evils 
to perplex the nation. Whenever 


the American people forget that 
this is “a government of laws, not 
of men,” they have made their 
problems not more simple of solu- 
tion but more difficult. 

Their effort to deify Mr. [Theo- 


dore}] Roosevelt does not represent 
political progress, but political re- 
action. It is atavism in free gov- 
ernment. There is no modern par- 
allel to it since France opened her 
arms to Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
—and unconsciously pointed the 
way to Sedan and the Downfall. 
Today it seems incredible that 
sixty-odd years ago more than 5,- 
000,000 out of 6,500,000 French- 
men should have voted to make 
Louis Bonaparte President of 
France and still more incredible 
that less than sixty years ago 
France by a vote of 7,500,000 to 
640,000 should have permitted him 
to proclaim himself Emperor. No- 
body has yet satisfactorily analyzed 
the psychology of the mob, and it 
is impossible to set limits to the 
potential political follies of a peo- 
ple suddenly imbued with the 
mania for personal government. 
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Mr. Roosevelt cannot be held per- 
sonally responsible for the apo- 
theosis, however much he has done 
to build up his own myth and es- 
tablish the popular illusion of a 
Roosevelt that does not exist, that 
never existed and never can exist. 
After all, he is only a private citi- 
zen. He holds no office. Not a soli- 
tary soldier is under his command; 
not a policeman; not even a con- 
stable. His only power is the power 
of this Roosevelt legend expressed 
in popular desire for a_ political 
Messiah. And if he does ridicule 
things—even dangerous things—we 
must remember that steadier heads 
than his have been turned by less 
adulation than the American people 
have showered upon him. 

Occasionally there arises a great 
figure that neither applause nor 
flattery can spoil, but the Wash- 
ingtons and Lincolns are few in 
number and appear infrequently 
upon the stage of action. It would 
be strange indeed if Theodore 
Roosevelt thought himself of less 
importance to civilization than tens 
of thousands of his fellow country- 
men hysterically proclaim him to 
be, and it is for their benefit that 
we repeat Froude’s impressive 
warning, “When the control of 
reason is once removed the catas- 
trophe is no longer distant.” To a 
Republic the real catastrophe comes 
when a free people forget what free 
institutions mean, and not when 
the ultimate overlord is finally in 
control. 

What Mr. Roosevelt proposes to 
do must inevitably be interesting, 
but what the American people pro- 








pose to do is of vital: consequence, 
for it is they who establish the ten- 
dencies that make for progress or 
disaster. Government of the peo- 
ple, by the people and for the peo- 
ple can never be synonymous with 
government by hysteria acting 
through the medium of a superman. 

The World is not worrying about 
empire or a sudden downfall of the 
Republic, regardless of the striking 
parallel that Ferrero has drawn be- 
tween America and Rome. The Re- 
public will endure long after all of 
us are dead. We are not worried 
about Mr. Roosevelt either, what- 
ever insidious appeals are made to 
his vanity and ambition by popular 
folly. He is not going to be an Em- 
peror, or a King, or a Lord Protec- 
tor, or even a President for life. 
This country has not yet arrived at 
the period of Mexicanization. 

What every thoughtful American 
has reason to be concerned about 
is not Mr. Roosevelt’s plans and 
purposes, but the average citizen’s 
attitude toward democratic institu- 
tions as revealed by his attitude to- 
ward Mr. Roosevelt. That is the 
thing of superlative importance— 
this new and sinister and un- 
American passion for personal gov- 
ernment. Regardless of Congresses 
and Courts and Executives and Con- 
stitutions, a Republic lives only in 
the minds of its citizens. It can 
last, except in form, only so long 
as their political ideas and ideals 
are republican in spirit. 

—Fnranx I. Cons, “Mr. Roosevelt’s Return,” 
in the New York World, June 18, 1910, re 
printed in Cobb of “The World,” compiled 


by John L. Heaton (New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 1924). 




















CARDENAS PRAYS WITH Mr. DANIELS 


A FEW days ago Mr. Daniels in- 
vited Cardenas to dinner. Like a 
good Protestant pastor Mr. Daniels 
prayed fervently before sitting 
down to table. In this predicament 
Cardenas could do nothing but bow 
his head, answer “Amen” and be re- 
spectful. 

This incident would be of no im- 
portance if it were not related with 
the fact that Cardenas, his govern- 
ment, and the whole Revolution, to- 
day as always, have treated the 
creeds and religious practices of 
Mexicans as they have. 

We might refer to another case. 
Gonzalo N. Santos, charged with 
the assassination of students and in 
every way a man of words and of 
arms, was named Minister of Mex- 
ico at Brussels. There he had to 
assist at official religious acts and it 
was a sight to see him in morning 
dress kneeling during the elevation 
of the Sacred Host. 

Mexican diplomatists abroad and 
Cardenas himself in Mexico assist 
joyfully at public manifestations of 
worship and take part in religious 
prayers. Considering these acts in 
relation to the religious piety char- 
acteristic of Mexicans we cannot 
help but notice at once that the gov- 
ernment, the Revolution and the 
men of the Revolution, when it is a 
question of foreigners, are tolerant 
and their tolerance extends even to 
their personal conduct. 

Cardenas is altogether capable of 
answering “Amen,” of bowing his 
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head and assuming an attitude of 
piety when Mr. Daniels prays, but 
the same Cardenas is altogether in- 
capable of assisting at any religious 
act conducted by Mexicans or in 
any spiritual manifestation by 
Mexicans. 

The day on which Cardenas went 
to the Shrine of Guadalupe on the 
12th of December even his friends 
and closest companions had to ad- 
mit that in this case fanaticism had 
won. But Cardenas with his head 
bowed, answering “Amen” and as- 
suming a pious posture in the Em- 
bassy of the United States is giving 
evidence of culture and of respect 
for religious creeds. 

Comparison cannot be avoided. 
When it is a question of foreigners, 
the government, the Revolution, 
the men of the Revolution are 
very respectful. When it is ques- 
tion of Mexicans, we find contempt 
and hostility. This, without minc- 
ing words, is humiliating. Cardenas 
prays in the presence of foreigners 
and for foreigners. His Ministers 
and his Ambassadors do the same. 
Castillo Najera, his Ambassador in 
the United States, is bound to give 
a banquet on Thanksgiving Day. 
Gonzalo N. Santos, who himself was 
another Garrido, went on his knees, 
contrite and fervent in the Cathe- 
dral of Brussels. 

But how different is their con- 
duct with Mexicans and with au- 
thentic manifestations of religious 
patriotism by Mexicans. At such 
we find them refusing to take no- 
tice, showing contempt, hatred and 
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insult. If a Mexican prays, he 
prays because he is an imbecile, 
ignorant, uncouth. The Mexican is 
a despicable fanatic. They take his 
churches from him, convert them 
into stables, into apartment houses, 
into storerooms, gymnasiums, dance 
halls. But the foreigner, and solely 
because he is a foreigner, has the 
right to be respected by the pub- 
lic authorities of Mexico. Cardenas 
invited to dinner in the home of 
Ambassador Daniels bows his head 
when Daniels prays, answers 
“Amen” and looks pious. Gon- 
zalo N. Santos kneels in Belgium. 

The government, the Revolution 
and its men, accept manifestations 
of worship when these manifesta- 
tions are the act of foreigners. They 
not only accept them, they respect 
them. They not only respect them 
but they take part in them. The 
government, the Revolution and the 
men of the Revolution ignore, de- 
liberately ignore, despise and op- 
pose manifestations of religion by 
Mexicans. 

Such is the Revolution. For for- 
eigners—everything. For Mexicans 
—nothing, and the latest evidence 
of this truth is the bowing of the 
head of Cardenas while Mr. Daniels 
prays. 

—Jesus Guizay Azeveno, in Actividad (Mex- 


ico City), February 1, 1940. Translated by 
Witumsm F, Monravon. 


- 
— 





Mr. BeELLoc EXpLains 


My father was half French and 
half Irish. With English as my 
language since I could first speak, 
brought up in England and under 
wholly English influences, by an 
English mother in an _ English 
household and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with no nation but Eng- 
land, I have yet acquired during 
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my life an increasing acquaintance 
with France; not indeed so much 
with its literature (of which I know 
little) but with the French char- 
acter and social habits. This ad- 
vantage I largely owe to a lucky de- 
cision I took in order to avoid na- 
turalisation or to evade by legal ac- 
tion the French Law of Conscrip- 
tion. I returned to Europe after 
months of travel in the United 
States in my 20 to 21st years and 
went into the French Army under 
the law applied to me as a man born 
of a French father and born on 
French soil. For I happened to be 
born during a visit that was being 
paid by my parents to Madame 
Swanton Belloc —- my Irish Grand- 
mother —the daughter of Colonel 
Swanton and the wife of my 
French Grandfather, who bore the 
same name as myself (Hilaire in 
French, Hilary in English). He 
was a painter, one of whose can- 
vasses is in the Louvre... . 

Since the time when I did my few 
months of service in the French Ar- 
tillery I have constantly re-visited 
France. I have travelled over the 
greater part of the country and have 
met people of every station of life. 
I have improved in the language 
steadily since that youthful experi- 
ence and though I still make errors 
in gender and have but a limited 
French vocabulary I have an almost 
pure French accent and have very 
rarely to ask the meaning of a 
French phrase or look up a word in 
the dictionary. 

I have associated all my life with 
English Protestants, have been lit- 
tle influenced by the small body of 
English Catholics though largely so 
by the converts and still more by 
the Irish. My English family, my 
mother who brought me up, was of 
Unitarian stock—becoming a con- 
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vert somewhat late in life—and the 
saintly woman to whom I owe my 
early upbringing as a child, at the 
age when the strongest impressions 
are received, was a strict Non-Con- 
formist Englishwoman; a Congre- 


gationalist. 
—H, Betroc, in The Weekly Review (Lon- 
don), March 28, 1940. 
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OpeEN LETTER TO H. G. WELLS 


Dear Mr. WELLS,—I suppose that 
my name is strange to you. This is 
odd, because, although Popes and 
Bishops and priests are supposed 
to be doing their utmost to restrain 
me from opening one of your books, 
I am familiar with your work; 
whereas you, proud of your uncen- 
sored liberty, boast that you keep 
abreast of current writing. How- 
ever, though my books on Irish 
literature and history may not have 
come to the ken of a world his- 
torian, I make bold to take up a 
challenge that you have thrown 
down to all Catholics... . 

In Picture Post you wrote gross 
insults to Catholicism in general 
and to the Irish nation as being so 
largely Catholic. .. . You make it 
your business to attack those doc- 
trines which are most delicate, most 
sacred, and least fit for debate in a 
picture paper. . . . You told your 
public that you “simply could not 
understand what is meant by the 
Immaculate Conception.” That the 
doctrine means nothing to you, we 
can believe; for you have no pa- 
tience when we explain our 
Church’s teaching. . . . You have 
pained all Catholics who have read 
your words, with a cruelty like that 
of a man who should ridicule your 
mother, whom he never knew, or 
stab at your most intimate affec- 
tions, if you have any. You assailed 
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the doctrine of the Blessed Eucha- 
rist, of which you know as little as 
of the Immaculate Conception that 
you “simply cannot understand,” 
though young children in our 
schools understand both. I am not 
going to re-publish the infamous 
language that you have used, con- 
cerning the Body and Blood of 
Christ, nor will I dwell farther on 
the manners which allowed you to 
employ it. . . . One would expect 
better of a man of letters who has 
gifts like yours. If we suppose you 
are conscientiously unable to be- 
lieve our doctrine of the Real Pres- 
ence (supposing, too, that you ever 
seriously examined it), might we 
not expect that at least you would 
realise what it has meant in his- 
tory? You have read of majestic 
thinkers like Augustine and Aqui- 
nas; they held what we all hold. 
You have studied the heroic tales of 
chivalry and the Crusades, of the 
missionaries who faced death by 
Red Indian torture gladly and filled 
up their broken ranks eagerly; of 
the nursing sisterhoods, of states- 
men like Cisneros and kings like 
Alfred and Stephen. You know 
what mighty minds were those of 
Leo and Pius—he who died a year 
ago, he who now reigns. It is open 
to you, any day, to visit a convent 
or monastery or Catholic school for 
poor children and to meet fine 
souls, whose radiant love (as all of 
them will tell) has the Blessed Sac- 
rament as the flame and the in- 
spiration, even as it was the dear- 
est thing in life to all those civi- 
lisers of past ages. 

Do you mean, dare you say, that 
what all these have valued so high- 
ly, beyond all the world, can be dis- 
missed as a superstition? Why if 
it were a superstition or a symbol 
only like the Flag: if it were mere 
































poetry, still it would be worthy of 
all reverence and careful, grave in- 
quiry. Ah, Mr. Wells, but no one 
who ever met sanctity in a convent, 
or a hospital, or a school or a prison 
or a battlefield would take the 
source of it at any valuation less 
than the valuation of those high in- 
tellects, heroic souls, martyrs and 
confessors !—your valuation of it is 
too palpably out of accord with 
facts. ... 

If you lack consolation, at least 
do not use your pen to deny it to 
others. You crave life, more life, 
when life is running out. Not long 
ago, Mr. Wells, you told an audi- 
ence how much you wished that 
you could see the events that are 
coming on the world; with what 
keen but wistful interest you won- 
dered whether homo sapiens would 
overcome his present perplexities 
and arrive at peace on earth. For 
yourself, you saw no more than 
that your dust would be dust for 
ever and ever while splendid cities 
and new civilisations rise and flour- 
ish, with new arts and marvels, in 
which you may have no pleasure, 
no part.... 

Yet, this craving for survival that 
every sensitive mind feels so keen- 
ly, do you recognise in it a warrant 
of some life beyond life? 

I say nothing of what our re- 
ligion teaches, and teaches with 
authority and conviction, as to 
man’s immortal destiny; I do not 
try to explain the Catholic concep- 
tion of eternity, which is something 
far more splendid, far more satis- 
fying, than just a prolongation of 
years. No, but I put it to the man 
of letters whose Time Machine, a 
tale about time, made his fame, 
that the mind cannot reconcile it- 
self to mere mortality without in- 
sulting its own dignity. If all races, 
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in all ages, the children of nature 
in Patagonia woods and the phi- 
losophers of Athens, city of the in- 
tellect—if all these have cherished 
the belief, and expressed it in myth 
and high allegory, that man is born 
for something more than a gallop 
round the clock, this is a warrant 
of survival, or of another life, in 
itself. 

Do you love music, with its wak- 
ening of inexpressible and pure de- 
sires; or poetry, or the greatest of 
beauties in the natural world, the 
rhythm of the seasons, ever new, 
ever lovelier with repetition? 
Rather, I think, you find beauty in 
physical science. You peered into 
the starry universe, which the tele- 
scopes now are finding to be greater 
and grander than their utmost 
reach, and into the microscopic 
world, which is not less wondrous. 

“Who made it all?” — Napoleon 
Bonaparte asked, when he was in- 
vited to declare himself an atheist. 
He saw, and you must see, the 
miracle of the Divine Mind, work- 
ing behind so unutterably majestic 
a design. ... 

The Supreme Artist has given us 
glimpses of His nature in Nature, 
that is His work. You have seen 
that work, creation; you have glo- 
ried in that little part of it which 
can be contemplated in a hurried 
seventy years. Yet we Catholics 
affirm that the Maker has done 
more than hint at His majesty in 
the theophany which is Creation. 
We say that He has made Himself 
personally known to men, by living 
among His rational creatures as 
Man, and abiding with them in His 
sacraments. We have discerned 
His transcendant might in creation, 
but we have seen His goodness in 
Himself. Erat luz vera, quae illu- 
minat omnem hominem venientem 











in hunc mundum. In mundo erat, 
et mundus per ipsum factus est, et 
mundus eum non cognovit. “He 
was in the world . . . and the world 
knew Him not,”—ah, terrible 
thought, of lost opportunity, splen- 
dour that was missed by pride or 
unwillingness or who can tell what? 
Et Verbum caro factum est, et habi- 
tavit in nobis; et vidimus gloriam 
ejus.... This is the amazing thing 
that we hold true, a thing more 
breathlessly splendid than the high- 
est pitch of scientific discovery. In 
art, in nature, in science, we were 
stirred and exalted, but we were 
saddened by the great unfulfiled, 
and by hunger to know more than 
ever seventy years can learn; but 
here is the fulfilment, the way of 
unity with the Mind beyond crea- 
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tion,—so stupendous is the destiny 
that is revealed to us. 

Why do you, who have spent 
your life in searching, ridicule those 
who have searched and have found? 
Why do you, who have seen almost 
to the world’s end, mock at and 
hurt and even vilify those who have 
seen beyond the world? Why do 
you, with a life work of mingled 
good and bad behind you, wish to 
end by casting down all hope, all 
expectation, as if you were given 
talents only to scatter them, and an 
intellect only that it should de- 
spair? Would, ah, would that your 
career should close, through recon- 
ciliation to the Faith, not in futility, 
but in fulfilment! 


—Aopn pe Bracam, in The Irish Monthly 
(Dublin), March. 














Recent Events 


CENTENARY OF CANONIZATION OF 
St. ALPHONSUS 


Tue Redemptorist Church of Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., was the scene of impressive 
ceremonies, April 21st-24th, honor- 
ing the centenary of the Canoniza- 
tion of St. Alphonsus de Liguori, 
Bishop and Doctor of the Church 
and founder of the Redemptorists. 
On Sunday, April 2ist, a Solemn 
Pontifical Mass was celebrated by 
the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Ci- 
cognani, Apostolic Delegate, with 
the Most Rev. Thomas E. Molloy, 
Bishop of Brooklyn, presiding in 
the sanctuary. The Paulist Chor- 
isters, under the direction of the 
Rev. William Finn, C.S.P., sang at 
the Mass and the sermon was 
preached by the Very Rev. John B. 
Harney, C.S.P., Superior-General of 
the Paulist Fathers. That evening 
the Most Rev. John F. O’Hara, 
C.S.C., Auxiliary Bishop of the 
Army and Navy, celebrated Solemn 
Pontifical Vespers. The Most Rev. 
Stephen J. Donahue, Auxiliary 
Bishop of New York, pontificated 
on Monday morning, April 22d, and 
the Redemptorist Bishop from 
Puerto Rico, the Most Rev. Aloysius 
A. Willinger, C.SS.R., presided that 
evening. The following morning 
there was a Pontifical Mass for the 
children, celebrated by the Aux- 
iliary Bishop of Brooklyn, the Most 
Rev. Raymond A. Kearney, and on 
the morning of April 24th there was 
a service for the clergy; this Mass 
was celebrated by Bishop Molloy, 


with the Most Rev. Francis J. Spell- 
man, Archbishop of New York, pre- 
siding in the sanctuary. 

The Redemptorist Fathers estab- 
lished their first permanent founda- 
tion in America in 1839, and ever 
since have been active in parochial 
and missionary work throughout 
the country. 

The Paulist Fathers extend con- 
gratulations to the sons of St. Al- 
phonsus on the occasion of this 
happy centennial. 


<i 
—o 





CouDERT-MCLAUGHLIN BILL SIGNED 


In March the New York State 
Legislature passed the Coudert-Mc- 
Laughlin Bill amending the educa- 
tion act, providing for the religious 
instruction of pupils in public 
schools outside of the school build- 
ing but during school hours. In the 
Senate the vote was 46-1; in the As- 
sembly it was 113-7. The bill had 
the endorsement of Catholic, Prot- 
estant and Jewish organizations. 

Governor Lehman signed the bill 
on April 9th, and made a statement 
to set at rest the fears expressed 
by those who opposed the measure. 
The Governor quoted a decision of 
the Court of Appeals in 1927: 
“Neither the Court nor the law dis- 
criminates against religion. De- 
nominational religion is merely put 
in its proper place outside of public 
aid or support.” The Governor 
pointed out that local school boards 
throughout the State were already 
excusing children from school for a 
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certain period each week that they 
might receive religious instruction. 
This bill, he said, would assure 
some uniformity and permanency 
by placing the authority and the re- 
sponsibility upon the State Com- 
missioner of Education to adopt 
rules for such religious instruction. 
In conclusion Governor Lehman 
said: “A few people have given 
voice to fears that the bill violates 
the principles of our Government. 
These fears, in my opinion, are 
groundless. The bill does not in- 
troduce anything new into our pub- 
lic school system, nor does it vio- 
late the principles of our public 
educational system. The bill is ap- 
proved.” 


oo 
— 





RECENT EpiscoPpAL APPOINTMENTS 


LATE in March announcement 


was made by the Apostolic Dele- 
gate, the Most Rev. Amleto Gio- 
vanni Cicognani, of the appoint- 
ment of three new Bishops, two as 
Auxiliaries, and one as Ordinary 
to fill the vacancy in the Diocese 


of Bismarck, N. Dak. Msgr. Vin- 
cent J. Ryan, Vicar General of 
Fargo, North Dakota, was appoint- 
ed to the vacant diocese in that 
State. Msgr. Ryan was ordained in 
1912 and served as secretary to the 
Bishop of Fargo, the Most Rev. 
James O'Reilly, from 1912 until the 
Bishop’s death at the end of 1934. 
He was also Chancellor for most of 
the time. He succeeds the Most 
Rev. Vincent Wehrle, O.S.B., who 
retired last year. 

Msgr. George J. Donnelly, Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese of St. Louis, 
Missouri, since 1919, was appointed 
Auxiliary there and the Rev. Henry 
J. O’Brien, Rector of St. Thomas 
Seminary, Hartford, Connecticut, 
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since 1926, was named Auxiliary of 
that diocese. 

Archbishop M. J. Curley, whose 
appointment as Archbishop of 
Washington was recorded in this 
Department, November, 1939, was 
solemnly installed in St. Matthew’s 
Cathedral, Washington, D. C., 
March 25th, and the Most Rev. M. 
E. Kiley was installed in his new 
position on March 28th; his promo- 
tion from the Diocese of Trenton, 
New Jersey, to the Archdiocese of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was men- 
tioned in the February issue of THE 
CATHOLIC WorLD, page 617. 

The Most Rev. Joseph M. Corri- 
gan, Rector of the Catholic Univer- 
sity (see THE CATHOLIC Wonr~p, 
March, page 747), was consecrated 
at the National Shrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception at the Univer- 
sity, on April 2d. 


-— 
—— 





DEATH OF MsGr. BERNARD J. QUINN 


AFTER a brief illness, the Right 
Rev. Benard J. Quinn, rector of the 
Church of St. Peter Claver, Brook- 
lyn, died at the age of fifty-two, 
on April 7th. For many years 
Msgr. Quinn was interested in the 
welfare of the Negroes in the Dio- 
cese of Brooklyn, and his church 
was the headquarters for work for 
the spiritual needs of these people. 
He established the first Catholic 
orphanage for Negro children in 
Brooklyn six years ago; he was the 
founder of the Home for Homeless 
Colored Children at Wading River, 
Long Island, where he also organ- 
ized closed retreats for adult Ne- 
groes. At St. Peter Claver’s Church, 
Msgr. Quinn had a convent, a paro- 
chial school, a recreational school 
and a clinic. 

Msgr. Quinn was born in Newark, 





New Jersey, but he studied for the 
priesthood for the Diocese of 
Brooklyn and was ordained in 1912. 
During the World War he served 
overseas as a chaplain and was 
gassed. It was after his return to 


parochial work in Brooklyn that he 
became interested in special activi- 
ties for the Negroes of that diocese. 
He was made a Monsignor in 1923. 

May the soul of this devoted 
priest rest in peace! 


pp 
——_— 





EvurRoOPpEAN War EXtTENps INTO 
SCANDINAVIA 


Tue war in Europe which broke 
out on September 1, 1939, with the 
German invasion of Poland, took a 
new turn on April 8th of this year, 
when the Nazi war machine moved 
into Denmark and occupied stra- 
tegic cities of Norway. The blows 
were sudden and evidently well 
planned. No resistance was pos- 
sible, although Norway immediate- 
ly declared that a state of war with 
Germany existed. At the present 
writing Sweden has not become in- 
volved. The Allies promptly an- 
nounced that they were rushing aid 
to Scandinavian waters. An official 
statement from Berlin declared that 
Germany was taking these two 
countries under her “protection” to 
defend them from Great Britain 
and France. The Nazi Government 
promised that their independence 
would be respected if they permit- 
ted German troops to occupy them 
peacefully, but warned that if they 
attempted to resist they would be 
“ruthlessly crushed.” 

Evidence that these moves were 
planned long in advance seems to 
be found in Hermann Rauschning’s 
The Voice of Destruction, published 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, quotations 
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from which were carried in a news 
article in the New York Herald 
Tribune for April 10th. In this 
book the author quotes Hitler as 
saying in 1934: “The day of small 
states is past in the west as well. 
I shall have a Western Union, too, 
of Holland, Flanders, Northern 
France, and a Northern Union of 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden.” 
Rauschning states also that in 1934 
Hitler told him that in the next 
war, one of his first measures must 
be to occupy Sweden, as he could 
not leave the Scandinavian coun- 
tries either to British or Russian in- 
fluence. 

On April 11th, with news that the 
British Navy was meeting with 
marked success in its efforts to 
drive the Nazis out of Norway, we 
had the news, also, of the stand 
taken by the Vatican paper, 
Osservatore Romano, which said: 
“The way in which two neutral and 
unarmed nations, one of which had 
been guaranteed by a ten-year non- 
aggression pact, have been involved 
in the war is enough to show the 
tremendous gravity of yesterday's 
events, which throw a somber 
shadow on the trend of the con- 
flict.” The writer then pointed out 
that “neither Copenhagen nor Oslo 
had asked for ‘protection’” by Ger- 
many, and praised Norway’s resist- 
ance to the German invasion by 
saying that the “shedding of blood 
for the defense of the Fatherland is 
not a useless, futile sacrifice.” 


—— 
—_—- 





CARDINAL VERDIER Dies 


JEAN CARDINAL VERDIER, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, died on April 9th 
at the age of seventy-six. He had 
undergone a serious operation a 
week before. He had the distinc- 
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tion of being the first member of 
the Society of St. Sulpice to be 
raised to the Cardinalate. 

Cardinal Verdier was born on 
February 19, 1864, at La Croix- 
Barrés in the south of France. He 
decided on the priesthood and was 
educated in Sulpician schools; he 
was ordained in 1887 after taking 
his doctorate in theology and canon 
law in Rome. Then followed a 
series of teaching posts: Dr. Ver- 
dier was a professor in the semi- 
naries of Perigueux and Lyons, 
superior of the seminary of philoso- 
phy in Lyons, director at the Semi- 
nary of St. Sulpice in Paris, superior 
of Les Carmes, the seminary of the 
Catholic University of Paris, and 
vice-superior of his Society. In 
April, 1929, Dr. Verdier became 
Vicar-General of the Archdiocese 
of Paris and was made a Monsignor, 
and in the summer of that year he 
was elected Superior-General of the 
Sulpicians. 

Following close after came a 
series of honors: Msgr. Verdier was 
named Archbishop of Paris, Novem- 
ber 18, 1929; on December 16th he 
was created a Cardinal with five 
others, one of whom is our present 
Holy Father; then on December 
29th, Pope Pius XI. himself conse- 
crated Cardinal Verdier a Bishop in 
the Sistine Chapel. 

During the ten years of his epis- 
copacy Cardinal Verdier was dis- 
tinguished for his human sympa- 
thies. When the depression made 
so many workmen idle, His Emi- 
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nence embarked upon a church 
building plan; the money was 
raised by the issue of diocesan 
bonds, the first time that this ex- 
periment was ever tried in Paris, 
and over a hundred churches and 
chapels were built in and around 
the Capital. 

In the French Pavilion at the 
New York World’s Fair the Cardi- 
nal’s portrait accompanied an exhi- 
bition of photographs of all these 
churches. It is estimated that 
8,000,000 hours of work was pro- 
vided for France’s unemployed. 

Cardinal Verdier was an out- 
spoken champion of the oppressed 
Jews in Europe and he even spoke 
for a film in which he was por- 
trayed as condemning German mis- 
treatment of both Catholics and 
Jews. He was unrelentingly op- 
posed to Nazism, Communism and 
Fascism. From the beginning of the 
current war he did everything pos- 
sible for the welfare of his priests 
who had been compelled to serve n 
the French Army and for the thou- 
sands of families who had been 
evacuated from Paris and other 
cities. “The Cardinal’s Trucks,” 
financed by wealthy people of Paris, 
made regular trips with food and 
clothing for needy families, and on 
every truck were two or three Sis- 
ters who tried to carry on the re- 
ligious instruction of the children 
even though they were away from 
their homes and churches. 

May the soul of this great 
churchman rest in peace! 
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Criassicist though he be, Rev. 
A. R. Banpini (“The Greatest Fid- 
dler of Them All’) is no less the 
humanist, at home in the arts and 
letters of many countries and espe- 
cially in the rich culture of his own 
Born and ordained in Florence, 
Father Bandini was called to this 
country by Bishop Bernard Mc- 
Quaid of Rochester in 1907 to teach 
Latin and Greek. He has been a 
resident of California since 1914, is 
a member of the California Bar, 
and, as our readers know, is at 
present Pastor of St. Rose’s Church 
in Crockett, Calif. Through his 


American years he has produced a 


translation of the Divina Commedia, 
a play, a volume of essays; he has 
been much in demand on the lec- 
ture platform, and is often in our 
pages in the essay, satirical, liter- 
ary, social, philological. His “Words 
and Little Else” from our April, 
1939, number, was reprinted in 
Better English. In 1932 the Italian 
Government honored Father Ban- 
dini by making him a Knight of the 
Crown of Italy. 

Woven, as most stories probably 
are, out of mingled fact and fancy, 
“Modern Eve” reflects in its setting 
the happy cosmopolitan childhood 
that has enriched the life and art 
of ELeanor Downina, M.A., B.Lirtt. 
(Oxon). We have had other 
glimpses of it from time to time in 
delightful essays and distinguished 
verse in which one senses her early 
contact with the best in old-world 
culture. Miss Downing has been 
assistant Professor of English in 


Brooklyn College since 1931 and 
makes her home in that borough. 

We have presented JAMES Mc- 
CawLey (“Blockade”) to our read- 
ers very often of late, but as a vet- 
eran of the World War’s Royal Air 
Force and member of a family 
which has seen service in many 
wars (and become thereby near- 
pacifists), as well as the possessor 
of a dispassionate judgment and a 
sense of logic, he is the man to 
probe beneath the specious surface 
to the grim reality beneath. Mr. 
McCawley is still in New York, 
though his wife, a physician, has 
been pressed into war service in 
Great Britain. 

WHENEVER the perennial subjects 
of religious controversy crop up, 
the name of Rev. BERTRAND L. Con- 
way, C.S.P., comes naturally to 
mind as counsel for the defense. 
Therefore he is the logical correc- 
tive for Zsolt de Harsanyi’s fiction- 
ized life of “Galileo Galilei.” Father 
Conway continues with unabated 
zeal the prodigious work of his 
Catholic Unity League, reviewing 
numbers of books, giving missions 
and managing the financial affairs 
of the Society of St. Paul betimes. 

SINCE we published Rev. Alfred F. 
Schnepp’s first article on “Catholic 
Leadership in Education” in Sep- 
tember, 1937, we have been expect- 
ing a rebuttal, but while that and 
a second article swelled our cor- 
respondence files, no answer was 
forthcoming until Father Schnepp 
wrote a third indictment last Octo- 
ber, “Defects in the Catholic Cur- 




















riculum.” Now from secular halls 
of learning no less, comes ANTHONY 
Dunn’s “No Curriculum is Perfect.” 
The writer did his undergraduate 
work at the United States Naval 
Academy, Boston College and Bos- 
ton University, and his graduate 
work at the last named and at the 
University of New Hampshire. He 
was at one time instructor in edu- 
cation at Villanova College, then 
taught in various secular high 
schools, going to the Norwood, 
Mass., High School in 1936, where 
he still is. He is a contributor to 
America, The Journal of Education 
and The Preservation of the Faith, 
all of which gives him a claim to 
serious consideration on his present 
subject. 

Wit impeccable impartiality, 
we also give you FATHER SCHNEPP’S 
“Comment on Mr. Dunn,” leaving 
you to judge for yourself,—and to 
write an article if you are so in- 
spired. 

We wonder if the byways of all 
the professions were explored as 
thoroughly as JAMES OWEN TRYON 
has investigated legal annals would 
there be anything new under the 
sun in the way of a plot or a story. 
Once again, as he has done so often 
before, Mr. Tryon does truly amaze 
us in his “An Amazing Impersona- 
tion.” 

Hap we a pen name like PErTro- 
nius APPLEJOY, we should elect to 
remain permanently enshrouded in 
its indefinable aura. Unless, of 
course, like D. R. Lock we wrote 
for editors sensitive and editors 
insensitive to atmospheric emana- 
tions. Since Petronius Applejoy 
(“Hopkins Sets a Poetic Signpost”), 
already well known in British peri- 
odicals, began to write for us in 
1935, his work has appeared here 
in The Missionary, Ave Maria and 
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America. He is a Welshman and 
no thief, Mother Goose to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

REMEMBERING GRACE H. (Mars. 
Harry S.) SHERWoop’s “In Defense 
of Larks” which we published 
some four years ago in answer to 
Eleanor Downing’s “On Night 
Owls,” we were not surprised to 
get the former’s “Our Garden,” a 
place where surely the owl avail- 
eth nought. Mrs. Sherwood’s is a 
versatile pen, ranging from essays 
to biography to poetry,—she has 
been our contributor these many 
years. 

Rev. THOMAS Fox, is one of our 
younger Paulist Fathers who has 
already made a name for himself 
as a zealous and eloquent mission- 
ary and retreat master. Formerly 
attached to the Mission Band at the 
Paulist Mother House in New York 
City, since last September his head- 
quarters have been at St. Peter’s 
Church, Toronto. Between mis- 
sions, Father Fox busies himself 
with his pen and his work has ap- 
peared in The Ecclesiastical Re- 
view, The Commonweal, etc. 

WHEN the fanfare of trumpets 
celebrating our Diamond Jubilee 
was beginning to subside, out of the 
blue came a spontaneous tribute to 
our proven practical value from 
Sister Leo Gonzaca of St. Mary’s 
College, Leavenworth, Kans. “A 
Daniel come to judgment! Yea, a 
Daniel!” We are naturally much 
gratified to have a part in the fine 
work being done at St. Mary’s by 
the Sisters of Charity of Leaven- 
worth and appreciative of their 
generous acknowledgment. If we 
supply the tool, to the Sisters goes 
the credit for such intelligent use 
of it. 

HIMSELF a Pennsylvanian, Rev. 
Tuomas E, Mappen, Px.D., S.T.L,, 
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pays loyal tribute to “The Prince of 
Pennsylvania,” a person remark- 
able indeed in the missionary an- 
nals of this country. Father Mad- 
den spent six years in residence at 
the American College in Rome 
while studying at the Propaganda 
and the Gregorian. He was or- 
dained in 1932, sent to Altoona the 
following year, and has been 
Editor of The Register (Altoona) 
since it was launched in 1934. 

Not a male poet this month, de- 
spite the fact that ’tis Spring when 
a young man’s fancy...! CRISTEL 
HasTINnGs, known to us primarily as 
a poet of the sea, beside which she 
lives in Mill Valley, Calif., shows us 
in “Arcady” that she is also respon- 
sive to other allurements of Nature. 
“Peddler of Dreams” comes to us 
from a poet new to our pages but 
already widely published in other 
Catholic magazines, Sister M. 
ANGELINE, S.S.N.D., Px.D., who has 
been teaching English at the Col- 
lege of Notre Dame of Maryland for 
several years and is at present head 
of the English Department there. 
That she is a woman of discern- 
ment as well as a poet of distinc- 
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tion is evidenced by the fact that 
she uses THE CATHOLIC WoRLD a 
great deal for research articles in 
English Literature as well as for 
model essays. New to us also, but 
with a volume of verse published 
by the Yale University Press al- 
ready to her credit is ELEanor 
StaTer (“Conquest”), a poet, pos- 
sessed, it would seem to us, of the 
divine spark. Miss Slater’s interest 
is divided between academic teach- 
ing and Christian social service. A 
member of the Society of Friends, 
in 1938 The Christian Century pub- 
lished an article by her on “Why I 
Became a Quaker,” which was later 
reprinted in pamphlet form. It is 
some time since we have heard from 
LouisE CRENSHAW (Mrs. BEN F.) 
Ray. An Alabamian, Mrs. Ray pays 
occasional visits to her editorial 
friends up North in the offices of 
America, The Sign as well as in our 
own. Last year she published 
Secret Shoes, a second collection of 
her verse. There are two daughters 
of college age in Mrs. Ray’s family, 
so we hope there'll be no contro- 
versy over “Birthday Wish for My 
Daughter.” 
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New Books 


How to Read a Book. By Mortimer Adler.—News Is My Job. By Edna Lee 


Booker.—Restless Wave. 


By Haru Matsui.—Native Son. By Richard Wright.— 


Rural Roads to Security. By Right Rev. Msgr. Ligutti and Rev. John C. Rawe, S.J.— 
Masters of Their Own Destiny. By M. M. Coady.—The Idea of a Christian Society. 
By T. S. Eliot.—The Early Years of Isaac Thomas Hecker. By Vincent F. Holden, 
C.S.P.—How Green Was My Valley. By Richard Llewellyn.—Selected Letters of 
Edwin Arlington Robinson.—Ghosts of London. By H. V. Morton.—Bethel Merri- 
day. By Sinclair Lewis.—The Morning Is Near Us. By Susan Glaspell.—Finland 


Fights. By H. B. Elliston.—The Lantern Burns. 


By Jessica Powers.—Now 


There Is Beauty. By Sister M. Thérése.—Woven of the Sky. By Sister Miriam.— 


Shorter Notices. 


How to Read a Book. By Mortimer 
J. Adler. New York: Simon & 
Schuster. $2.50. 

This misleading title covers a 
brief for a theory of education asso- 
ciated in recent years with the 
names of Dr. Hutchins and Dr. 
Adler. The word “Read” here 
means the kind of reading which is 
given to a letter by lovers. “They 
read every word three ways; they 
read between the lines into the mar- 
gins; they read the whole in terms 
of the parts, and each part in terms 
of the whole; they grow sensitive 
to contact and ambiguity, to in- 
sinuation and implication; they 
perceive the color of words, the 
odor of phrases, and the weight of 
sentences. They may even take the 
punctuation into account. Then, if 
never before or after, they read.” 
This the author tells us, suggests a 
first approximation of what he 
means by “reading.” 

Obviously that sort of reading is 
not to be bestowed indiscriminately 
on everything between covers; so 
the author proceeds to make clear 
that by the word “Book” he means 
the kind of volume fit to be includ- 


ed in the list of (eighty) Classics of 
the Western World, published by 
the American Library Association. 
He makes his own selection from 
these titles; and discusses most of 
them, not “lying side by side in a 
graveyard row,” but grouped to- 
gether as bearing on particular 
problems, so that they appear “the 
lively actors in a living tradition.” 

This book then has a double pur- 
pose. First, depreciating the ten- 
dency to make large use of manu- 
als, summaries and textbooks and 
to indulge in quick, wide, indis- 
criminate reading, the author urges 
that anyone desirous of obtaining a 
liberal education must study and 
must study great books. He imple- 
ments his counsel, to so speak, by 
giving practical rules for the guid- 
ance of those who are willing to do 
the hard work involved in learning 
to read. He makes no rash prom- 
ises, offers no royal road to learn- 
ing; but he insists that education is 
still within the reach of those who 
missed getting it during their school 
years and of those “who have been 
trying to get one in spite of school 
and college.” 
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It will surprise no one that the 
author’s zeal for progress in meth- 
ods of education was really the mo- 
tive behind the writing of this book. 
He hopes to break up the vicious 
circle which perpetuates the impos- 
ture in current education. “The 
vicious circle would be broken if 
the general public were better edu- 
cated than the standard product of 
the schools and colleges. It would 
break at the point where they 
would really know themselves the 
kind of literacy they would like 
their children to get. All the regu- 
lar flimflam, handed out by the edu- 
cators could not talk them out of 
it.” But Doctor Adler’s concern 
goes deeper than educational re- 
form. Endorsing Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann’s view, he points out the close 
connection between our abandon- 
ment of old-fashioned methods of 
education and our present misman- 
agement of liberty. He believes 
that in good books properly read 
there is dynamite, “not only 
enough to blow up the school sys- 
tem, but enough to furnish the 
arsenal for the protection of our 
liberties.” 

Perhaps Dr. Adler exaggerates 
now and then, perhaps he over- 
emphasizes, perhaps he gives the 
mass of readers credit for powers 
of mental concentration which they 
do not possess; quite surely, he 
underestimates his own ability to 
“read.” But his principles are 
sound; he faces in the right direc- 
tion; and this welcome book of his 
should help to correct a disastrous 
and currently widespread trend in 
our schools. It may not please 
some who call themselves “progres- 
sive,” but then possibly, nothing as 
balanced and reasonable as these 
pages, could do that. 


J. McS. 
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News Is My Job. By Edna Lee 
Booker. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $3.00. 

Restless Wave. By Haru Matsui. 
New York: Modern Age Books, 
Inc. $2.50. 

In these antithetical biographies 
we see the attraction of opposites— 
the lure of the Far East for a 
woman of the West; and the sense 
of release given to a secluded, disci- 
plined Oriental woman by the wider 
civilization of the Occident. Both 
accounts are interesting and illu- 
minating. 

Miss Booker went out to Shang- 
hai as a newspaper correspondent, 
intent on getting color stories for 
her syndicate. She caught the 
bizarre aspects of China without 
probing very deeply into ultimate 
causes. The high point in her nar- 
rative is her experience going to 
war with Wu Pei-fu, when she saw 
the Marshal leaving his house in 
Paotingfu, the women in silken 
robes hurrying across the court- 
yards to say farewell, the band in- 
congruously playing “Dixie.” The 
frail young soldiers filed past, car- 
rying knapsacks, shovels, lanterns, 
teapots, umbrellas, alarm clocks 
and hot water bottles. Rumbling 
carts piled high with coffins fol- 
lowed—to reassure the boy soldiers 
who could not bear to feel that their 
bodies would be abandoned where 
they fell. . . . Later Miss Booker 
saw the battle in a haze of yellow 
dust; the wounded lying uncared 
for in the blazing sun; and finally 
the vultures wheeling overhead. 

Miss Booker weaves her own his- 
tory through the incidents of these 
disturbed years when the war lords 
were contending for China. She 
witnessed the meteoric rise of 
Chiang Kai-shek, and was fortunate 
enough to have the friendship of 
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his remarkable wife. She saw the 
rise of China as a political entity, 
and Japan striking viciously to de- 
stroy that growing sense of nation- 
alism. 

Haru Matsui in her simple, vivid 
prose has a far more personal ap- 
proach to the problems of the last 
two decades. She tells of her early 
years in Tokyo, showing the in- 
imitable charm of Japan before a 
picturesque feudalism was over- 
whelmed by the machine age. The 
struggle between the old and the 
new was continuously present in 
her consciousness. She was aware 
of smoky cities blotting out land- 
scapes like Hiroshige’s prints. Her 
progressive father permitted her to 
learn English, although her step- 
mother continued to teach by pre- 
cept and example the Code of the 
Greater Duties of Women. Her 
father introduced a shiny dining 
room table which disrupted domes- 
tic peace, and a telephone before 
which the servants bowed abjectly, 
bumping their heads in excited rev- 
erence. She wore foreign clothes, 
though the police of her quarter 
objected to the short sleeves of her 
sailor blouse. 

Indeed Haru Matsui’s life shows 
the awakening of women in Japan, 
their emergence from docile obedi- 
ence, their determination to im- 
prove conditions for themselves and 
for others still less fortunate. She 
gives her earliest recollection—the 
sunburned, sweating women, with 
babies on their backs, grinning 
cheerfully as they pounded the 
earth for the foundations of a 
house. And a few years later, these 
laboring women — still with babies 
strapped to their backs—speaking 
at public meetings, demanding so- 
cial justice. Women in Japan had 
finally become articulate. 
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When Haru Matsui at length 
reached the United States, her 
impressions became somewhat ob- 
scured by nostalgia for her own 
land. Because of her forthright 
stand against Japanese aggression 
in China, she had remained in exile 
—a courageous personality speak- 
ing the truth about the madly de- 
structive policy of the Military 
Party. She has identified herself 
with her own people in California, 
championing them in their diffi- 
culties. 

Haru Matsui is still the “restless 
wave” as the title of her book im- 
plies. She made her “own choice” 
marriage; and ironically enough, 
her father who had been responsible 
for her liberation, broke off all ties, 
declaring that she was recklessly 
self-willed and inadequate. Women 
in Japan, it seems, still have a long 
way to go before they achieve free- 
dom. D. G. 


Native Son. By Richard Wright. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $2.50. 
This Book-of-the-Month Club 

story—wholly fictitious—describes 

the criminal career of a psycho- 
pathic Negro youth who has been 
stunted mentally and morally by 
the environment in which White 

America forces the members of his 

race to live; and most of the book 

is taken up with the thoughts 
and impulses provoked in Bigger 

Thomas by endless repression and 

frustration. He is bestial, treach- 

erous, utterly unlovable, with no 
redeeming trait,—a typical product 
of the policy which wealthy, cul- 
tured, liberty-loving America has 
consistently pursued in dealing with 
the Blacks. Barring obscurities and 
exaggerations, the author’s work 
has been well done to this extent 
that he gives us a striking and in- 
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deed, a profoundly moving picture. 
What purpose he had in mind, 
however, the reader will find it dif- 
ficult to surmise. 

The story will impress reason- 
able people with an acute sense of 
our common responsibility for the 
present condition of the Negro in 
America. But that impression 
might much better have been pro- 
duced by some other means. In so 
far as this tale may be taken to 
represent actual conditions, it will 
have the effect of spreading and 
deepening distrust of the Negro. 
Granted that our society is crimi- 
nally responsible for having taken 
an attitude toward the black man 
which tends to turn him into a sav- 
age moron, brooding on his wrongs, 
merely waiting his chance to rape 
and kill—and there is at least some 
truth in this assumption—what is 
the logical deduction? First of all 
of course that we should acknowl- 
edge our guilt and then undertake 
to co-operate intelligently with the 
Negro in his attempt to rise to a 
higher level. But meanwhile, what? 
Why if Mr. Wright’s description 
is true to life, then every healthy 
young Negro male must be regarded 
with justifiable suspicion and care- 
fully barred from the opportunities 
of crime which are open to the aver- 
age American citizen. In a word, 
the argument has been carried far 
too far. 

It was easy to see that this book 
would be a best seller. Immediately 
its transcendental merits were pro- 
claimed by that chorus of critics 
who in respect of faultless timing 
and perfect unison are superior 
even to a symphony orchestra. 
Nevertheless, discriminating people 
will regard the book as a wordy 
presentation of a familiar, irrefu- 
table thesis. Wordy because some- 
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thing like 360 pages lie between 
the prospective reader and the last 
line of the book. And not capable 
of refutation, because our treatment 
of the Negro has been obviously as 
unintelligent as it has been brutal 
and the futile throwing of crumbs 
from the tables of well-meaning 
white people easily produces new 
misery and new crime. Inciden- 
tally, the one wholly admirable 
character in Mr. Wright’s cast is 
the Communist lawyer Max, and 
the sole nope of lasting improve- 
ment for the Negro is contained in 
Mr. Max’s program. J. Mcs. 


Rural Roads to Security. By Right 
Rev. Msgr. Luigi G. Ligutti and 
Rev. John C. Rawe, S.J. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Co, $2.75. 

Masters of Their Own Destiny. By 
M. M. Coady. New York: Harper 
& Bros. $1.00. 

The first-mentioned volume sets 
forth what a number of Catholic 
and non-Catholic writers have come 
to refer to of recent years as an 
agrarian philosophy of life. The 
authors call for a multiplication of 
small land holdings and a lessen- 
ing of our highly centralized and 
corporate type of industry with its 
accompanying proletarianism. 

The volume seeks to avoid an ex- 
treme view, the authors disclaim- 
ing the position of “those who de- 
mand, for the good of society, a 
clear cleavage either in favor of 
agrarianism to the exclusion of in- 
dustrialism or industrialism to the 
exclusion of agrarianism.”  Inci- 
dentally, they also insist that they 
“are not advocating a return to the 
old type of farm.” 

Rural Roads to Security is hardly, 
as the authors suggest, a text in 
rural sociology. Far and away the 











greater part of it is economic in 
character. At the same time, how- 
ever, it does not cover the whole 
agricultural economic field. There 
is no mention of the vast efforts of 
the government to aid agriculture 
through such media as the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, the Recipro- 
cal Trade Act, the Farm Tenant 
Act, and the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. In fact, virtually the only 
reference to the government is by 
way of criticism, and without speci- 
fying the basis of criticism or sug- 
gesting where the American farmer 
might be today without the help 
that has been given him. 

While very much can be said in 
praise of the volume, there are little 
odds and ends that one might criti- 
cize. Thus, there is remissness at 
times in indicating sources. There 
is repetition of some matters to the 
point of tiring the reader. There 
is reference to a Catholic group as 
“denominational.” The repeated 
suggestion that we have one billion 
acres of good arable land is hardly 
in agreement with the findings of 
the elaborate studies of the govern- 
ment’s National Resources Board. 
Also, one might find a bit dogmatic 
the statement that “the only sen- 
sible and peaceful way to rebuild it 
{American Democracy], is to fol- 
low the leadership of the Danes and 
the people of Nova Scotia.” 

All in all, the volume is well 
worth the perusal of anyone. It is 
encouraging indeed to see the addi- 
tion to the long-neglected field of 
Catholic rural literature. 


Dr. Coady’s book tells the story 
of the efforts of the Extension De- 
partment of St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity at Antigonish to spread the 
philosophy and practice of the co- 
operative movement in Nova Scotia. 
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The author writes with convic- 


tion. It is evident from the volume 
that he and his co-workers at the 
university met with decided oppo- 
sition from vested interests. But 
this in no measure lessened their 
faith in co-operation or their efforts 
in its behalf. They show themselves 
firm believers in the common peo- 
ple. They can and should be “mas- 
ters of their own destiny.” 

It is interesting to note the au- 
thor’s view regarding adult educa- 
tion. He feels it should first of all 
deal with the practical, with the 
economic problems of the day. 
When the participants have seen 
the effectiveness of adult education 
in this field they will also be eager 
to include in their study program 
the higher things of life. 

While Dr. Coady does not con- 
sider co-operation a cure-all for our 
economic order he does expect 
much of it. “If it were universally 
applied,” he states, “it would break 
the jam that prevents the flow of 
goods to the people who need them.” 
Surely that would be no small ac- 
complishment. E. S. 


The Idea of a Christian Society. By 
T. S. Eliot. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $1.50. 

This is a precious small book— 
one for thoughtful people to cher- 
ish. It contains three lectures de- 
livered in March, 1939, at Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, to- 
gether with Notes, a Postscript 
composed of comments by “a dis- 
tinguished theologian,” and also, 
by way of Appendix, a broadcast 
talk delivered three years ago on 
“Church, Community and State.” 
We get the background of the book 
in the author’s acknowledgement 
to Mr. Christopher Dawson, to Mr. 
Middleton Murry, to Rev. V. A. 
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Demant, to M. Jacques Maritain, 
and to Brother George Every, 
S.S.M., who read the book in proof. 
Thus we are prepared to anticipate 
the mature and patient discussion 
of an important topic. 

The author does not minimize 
the gravity of his problem, nor does 
he propose any final answer. “The 
fact that a problem will certainly 
take a long time to solve, and that 
it will demand the attention of 
many minds for several genera- 
tions, is no justification for post- 
poning the study.” These pages 
then contribute to a discussion; 
they are not a solution. Mr. Eliot 
analyzes honestly and accurately; 
he affirms boldly; and he leaves the 
reader convinced that in any seri- 
ous debate upon our most impor- 
tant political questions, Christian 
principles must receive careful 
consideration. Simply stated, the 
thesis is that a liberalized society 
must either progressively decline, 
or else become completely and ob- 
jectionably secular, or else trans- 
form itself into a positive Christian 
society. 

The evils and dangers of nation- 
alistic Christianity are too obvious 
to demand much consideration. 
Truth is one; theology has no fron- 
tiers; and the allegiance of the in- 
dividual to his own church must 
be secondary to his allegiance to 
the Universal Church. There will 
always be a tension; there will al- 
ways be a dual allegiance, to the 
state and to the church, to one’s 
countrymen and to one’s fellow 
Christians everywhere. But ten- 
sion is essential to the idea of a 
Christian society; and it is a dis- 
tinguishing mark between a Chris- 
tian and a pagan society. 

It is hardly fanciful to consider 
this an endorsement of the Catho- 


lic as contrasted with the national 
ideal. Nor is the author less defi- 
nite in his Catholic view that as 
national must yield to universal so 
must material interests yield to 
spiritual. Such notions might be 
called the prolegomena of faith. 
Quotable passages thrust them- 
selves upon the attention of the re- 
viewer, this for instance — “It is 
much more the business of the 
Church to say what is wrong, that 
is, what is inconsistent with Chris- 
tian doctrine, than to propose par- 
ticular schemes of improvement.” 
Other passages, you will find in 
abundance as you turn these hun- 
dred delightful pages. J. Mcs. 


The Early Years of Isaac Thomas 
Hecker (1819-1844). By Vincent 
F. Holden, C.S.P., Ph.D. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Catholic University 
Studies in American Church His- 
tory. Vol. XXIX. 

Public concern in the recent con- 
version of Heywood Broun is but 
another example of the interest 
universally evinced in the reasons 
which impel a man to enter the 
Catholic Church. No one has yet 
discovered a law governing conver- 
sions and the many roads to the 
Church illustrate most completely 
that “the Spirit breatheth where He 
will.” In the 1840’s when the 
Catholic Church in the United 
States was composed mostly of im- 
migrants of the first or second 
generation, the American Catholic, 
especially the convert, found him- 
self an object of suspicion even to 
his Catholic brethren. Isaac Thomas 
Hecker, undoubtedly one of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest converts, in his youth 
was a lovable religious person and 
associated with the best minds 
among the American transcenden- 
talists. Within a few years he parted 
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with these early companions, en- 
tered the Catholic Church and be- 
came one of her leading champions. 
To his old friends and to the ad- 
mirers of transcendentalism since 
those days, Hecker’s conversion 
was an unpleasant defection and 
an intellectual somersault. Emer- 
son avoided him from that time. 
Dr. Holden has not given much 
attention to the early home life and 
the human interests of the boy 
Isaac, but in the story of the actual 
conversion, the subject of most of 
the book, he brings out very inter- 
estingly the mystical quality of 
Hecker’s reasonings and inspira- 
tions during the years before he be- 
came a Catholic. His spiritual fac- 
ulties seemed to see right. through 
the dead forms of American Prot- 
estantism, the Manichaeism of Bron- 
son Alcott and the specious conceit 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Sud- 


denly he found himself face to face 
with the answer to the queries of 
his soul, just as his friend the 


logician and critic, Orestes A. 
Brownson, found a solution to his 
reasonings; and both became Catho- 
lics. Hecker in his later life justly 
urged this mystical way to God up- 
on his fellow Americans. Dr. Holden 
has used well the letters of Hecker 
and Brownson to illuminate the 
paths of these great converts. His 
study will give light and comfort to 
those who know that some forty 
years ago Father Hecker’s name 
was made the center of a contro- 
versy within the Church and that 
not all who read of the controversy 
understood its meaning. There is 
a striking parallel between the radi- 
cal writings of 1840 and the Ameri- 
can liberals of 1940 and Americans 
today need a better acquaintance 
with Hecker and his road to Rome. 


T. T. McA. 
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How Green Was My Valley. By 
Richard Llewellyn. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.75. 

It’s a grim story this—primitive 
and rugged like a carving on a 
granite mountain, tragic as the tale 
of a living village buried by an 
avalanche. The scene is South 
Wales; and the people, the de- 
scendants of those Cymri who 
faced the Roman troops of Claudius, 
are men who boast that in fight- 
ing against their fathers “Rome 
broke its back, and Vikings, Danes, 
and Goths broke their hearts.” 
Now these people are filled with 
bitterness, because the invading 
forces of industrialism have trans- 
formed their lovely valleys and 
bird-haunted hills into a loathsome 
wilderness ugly with coal dust, 
filthy with slag. 

Mr. Llewellyn’s tale runs from 
the hero’s early boyhood to the day 
when he packs his clothing in a 
little blue cloth to leave for good 
and all “the Valley of them that 
have gone.” We read of his first 
day at school, his first fight, his 
first flogging, his first long “trews,” 
his first kiss; we get to know the 
members of his household, poor, 
upright, proud, destined for tragic 
futures. Round about, a vanishing 
race is making its last stand 
against the new barbarians from 
England—a foe no more to be suc- 
cessfully resisted than a glacier or 
a tidal wave. 

The author writes with a fine art- 
lessness which conceals art, with a 
simplicity which is essentially 
subtle, with a plentiful use of reti- 
cence and suggestion well adapted 
to the telling of his story. One 
who reads these pages will get 
much knowledge of the habits of 
thought, the forms of speech, the 
way of life cherished through long 
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centuries by the amalgam of Gaels 
and Britons and pre-Aryans that 
inhabits Wales. 

Many passages could be adduced 
to illustrate the true ring of this 
fiction based on fact—for example, 
the story of Dai’s fight with Big 
Shoni. Everyone understands that 
for sheer savagery the prize fights of 
the Welsh colliers are the world’s 
worst; and that understanding is 
confirmed by a description of a con- 
test literally appalling in its bru- 
tality. The pages devoted to the 
fight may well serve a good pur- 
pose. Not so those others which 
touch upon matters of passion; let 
the sensitive reader beware. One 
more point: in the matter of re- 
ligion this hardy, obstinate race 
has been less tenacious than the 
present book would lead us to sup- 
pose. For something like a thou- 
sand years it was the proud boast 


of Welshmen that they had never 
swerved from the Roman Catholic 
faith. Then, under English pres- 
sure, they accepted Protestantism. 
Now, of the native Welsh scarcely 
one per cent is Catholic. J. McS. 


Selected Letters of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50. 

The group of letters offered here, 
edited by Ridgely Torrence, are per- 
haps better than would be any at- 
tempt, at this stage, to present 
Robinson’s correspondence in two 
or three formidable volumes. For 
what is given is a taste of Robin- 
son’s quality as a human being, and 
as wit, friend, and critic. That 
taste may well create a demand for 
a more complete collection. Taci- 
turn as this man was in company, 
in solitude he could sometimes 
commit to paper what he would not 
say. Yet even here, except for the 


early letters, there are no “confes- 
sions.” As Mr. Torrence remarks, 
“With this key he did not unlock 
his heart. But for that matter, 
neither did he in his poetry. He 
was not that kind of poet. And he 
was not that kind of letter-writer.” 
What we may say is that, laconic as 
Robinson usually is in his letters, 
as in his conversation, he was al- 
ways thoroughly himself. However 
brief his notes, they are all unmis- 
takably stamped with individuality. 
Not even in the most casual scrib- 
ble could he be other than distin- 
guished. 

Here are some bits, picked almost 
at random: “I have just finished 
Wuthering Heights by Emily Bronté 
and feel as if I had digested a thun- 
der-storm.” “I find Santayana’s 
book unexpectedly wooden. He has 
enough to say, and he says it well; 
but somehow it seems like some- 
thing written by a highly sophisti- 
cated corpse.” Of Edna St. Vincent 
Millay he writes, “She is an emi- 
nent little critter, and deserves to 
be eminent. What do you think of 
Elinor Wylie? She is to John Donne 
what The Millay is to Shakespeare 
—if you can figure that out.” Of 
Seward’s life of George Meredith he 
says, “Something that I haven't 
liked always leaked out through the 
cracks in his work,” and of Shaw, 
“I remain mortally sorry for a man 
of genius who cannot see that two 
and two do not make three—not to 
speak of five.” Dickens and Kip- 
ling he defends against the critical 
“whippersnappers,” and remarks 
that Wagner “may have been a 
bounder, but he could not have 
bounded all the time.” As for A. 
E. Housman, “I do not think of any 
living writer whose work is likely 
to live longer—if as long.” On his 
own work he comments in 1904, 
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“Among other things, I know that 
I can keep on waiting for some time 
longer in the dark.” He was always 
grimly confident of his eventual 
recognition. 

The purely personal touches— 
though these are often delightful— 
I pass over for lack of space. What 
might be noted is that in 1919 he 
saw that “Germany is getting her- 
self and Russia together for another 
grand smash,” and in 1934 feared 
that Hitler was intending to gobble 
“Austria and Poland.” Concerning 
religion he was less discerning, for 
though he observed that “the Chris- 
tian theology has so thoroughly 
crumbled that I do not think of any 
non-Roman acquaintance to whom 
it means anything—and I doubt if 
you do,” he expresses the belief that 
“there’s a non-theological religion 
on the way, probably to be revealed 
by science.” Yet he constantly 
denied “a mechanistic interpreta- 
tion of the universe and of life” 
and affirmed the need for mysti- 
cism. But of course the only de- 
partment of philosophy that Robin- 
son was interested in was that of 
psychology. He was a great poet, 
and therefore a great man, and was 
deeply beloved by those who knew 
him well, among whom is the pres- 
ent reviewer. To the end, however, 
he retained certain Puritan inhibi- 
tions. These must be regretfully 
allowed for; they were burrs he was 
never quite able to shake off. The 
Letters form an indispensable sup- 
plement to Hermann Hagedorn’s 
fine Life. T. M. 


Ghosts of London. By H. V. Morton. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$3.00. 

Anyone who, like Mr. John Prio- 
leau, doesn’t believe in ghosts, but 
is awfully afraid of them, can sit 
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up with impunity into the small 
hours reading H. V. Morton’s latest 
volume. For his ghosts are not 
“haunts,” but survivals, shadows of 
former things that by all modern 
rules should long since have passed 
away, but are kept awalk by the in- 
curable sense of the past of the 
English people. London is full of 
such ghosts, and Mr. Morton, 
charming medium that he is, has 
summoned many of them from the 
highways and byways of the city, 
to tell us of the past days when 
ceremony and romance were as im- 
portant as food and raiment. Every 
word is entertaining, whether you 
are reading of amusing customs 
still in force that the author traces 
to the historic past, or of curative 
herbs, snuff, curfews, ordinaries, 
watchmen or wax effigies, that con- 
tinue to bring joy to the heart of 
present-day London. 

One of Mr. Morton’s chief virtues, 
in our opinion, is fairness. His re- 
spect for the Catholic Church is 
always in evidence, and he never 
feels obliged to be patronizing when 
telling of ancient customs from 
Catholic days. We could wish he 
had run true to form in dealing 
with the Huguenots, whose de- 
scendants still weave beautiful silk 
in certain quarters of London. The 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew and 
the persecution of Protestants in 
France are set forth with never a 
suggestion of their political import, 
and we hear of the brutality with 
which the refugees were prevented 
from escaping to England,—surely 
with more cruelty than efficiency, 
since eighty thousand got over in 
two years! 

But as we have borne St. Bar- 
tholomew on our backs for centu- 
ries, we can stand it, and still give 
Mr. Morton our blessing for hav- 
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ing written an enchanting book. In- 
cidentally and finally, we wonder 
how he got away with his title, 
when we remember that five or six 
years ago there was a thriller of the 
same name about the real thing by 
Elliott O’Donnell. Gc. ¢. 


Bethel Merriday. By Sinclair Lewis. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. $2.50. 

The Morning Is Near Us. By Susan 
Glaspell. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. $2.50. 

Mr. Lewis’s newest novel has well 
been called his “gentlest,” although 
the gentleness is shot through by 
observations of one of the keenest 
journalists and most dramatic nov- 
elists of the country. Perhaps be- 
cause there is nothing much easier 
than to satirize the stage-struck girl 
in an atmosphere of the “straw hat 
circuit,” the author deliberately 
forgets the searing irony of Main 
Street or the bitter indignation of 
It Can’t Happen Here and ap- 
proaches his subject with humor- 
ously tender sympathy. 

Bethel is the provincial young 
high school student who has never 
seen a real play until a venturesome 
stock company visits her home town 
—but who, from that magic mo- 
ment, determines to be an actress. 
We follow her through the season 
where she works indefatigably as 
“apprentice” at one of the summer 
theaters (for which privilege her 
family pays a substantial sum), 
along with the usual group of 
Y. M. C. A. amateurs, exhibitionists, 
would-be bohemians and the few 
professionals upon whose criticism 
and friendship her future will hang. 
She herself belongs to the little 
flock not of geniuses but of poten- 
tial troupers honestly and incur- 
ably devoted to the theater. So 


after weeks of heartache and hunt- 
ing—there is nothing much better 
in the book than Sinclair Lewis’s 
description of the lonely, frightened 
girl looking out upon New York at 
night from the window of a wom- 
an’s hotel planned “by an architect 
trained in designing prison cells, 
folding picnic baskets and combina- 
tion vanity sets and cigarette cases” 
—she triumphantly captures a job 
with a group planning to do Romeo 
and Juliet in modern dress. It 
doesn’t last long, but she is 
launched on her career. When we 
leave her happily frying eggs in a 
one-room “apartment” with her 
actor husband, and a hectic future 
of love and work stretching ahead, 
it is with gratitude to the author 
for giving us—in our days of prob- 
lems and the perpetual discussion 
of problems—so honest and human 
and cheerful a piece of realism. 
Theoretically, Miss Glaspell evi- 
dently wants to be cheerful, too, 
since she constantly stresses the 
optimism of her heroine, Lydia 
Chippman — returning to the old 
country home of her childhood de- 
termined to turn it into a paradise 
for the little Greek girl and the little 
Mexican boy and the delectable 
donkey adopted in her travels about 
the world. But symbolically as well 
as actually, her house joins the vil- 
lage cemetery, and it is not long be- 
fore (as in Rebecca) memories of 
the dead threaten to blot out the joy 
of the living. There is something 
not only dramatic but melodra- 
matic in the final revelations of the 
old, insane father who proves to be 
not really Lydia’s father and not 
really insane—concerning the beau- 
tiful, neurotic mother whose love 
life had been distraught by dread 
of things really right and comfort 
in things rather obviously wrong. 
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Every once in awhile the reader 
stops to wonder whether most of 
the complex and morbid situations 
would not have melted away if even 
one of those ghostly protagonists 
had done a little straight thinking, 
or if Lydia had asked a few straight 
questions instead of torturing her- 
self by “the fear of something she 
should know but didn’t know at 
all.” 

But in that case, of course, Susan 
Glaspell would have been a novel- 
ist without a plot. And everybody 
knows she can work up a plot with 
admirable skill and suspense, even 
if she does have a penchant for 
frustrated latlies in an atmosphere 
of brooding mystery. Was it, per- 
haps, the memory of Alison’s House 
which made her so determined to 
end this somewhat mordant story 
on a note of sweetness and light? 

K. B. 


By H. B. Elliston. 


Finland Fights. 
With illustrations and maps. Bos- 


ton: Little, Brown & Co. $2.75. 

The Russo-Finnish Peace Treaty 
has relegated these pages to oblivi- 
on. The skill of an experienced 
newspaper man threw them to- 
gether in a hurry. They might have 
passed muster had peace not inter- 
vened so abruptly. As it is, their 
topical interest has disappeared and 
their historical value is overshad- 
owed by the circumstances attend- 
ant upon their preparation. 

The author endeavored to present 
what I may call a background to the 
news. A background without a 
foreground is more or less mean- 
ingless. And I am afraid that this 
background is also somewhat out 
of perspective. Let me explain my 
meaning. Mr. Elliston seeks to give 
an American touch to what he desig- 
nates as “Finland’s big three.” He 
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refers to Mannerheim, Ryti and 
Tanner. He calls them the George 
Washington, the Alexander Hamil- 
ton and the Thomas Jefferson of 
Finland. And when he depicts 
Mannerheim, not to speak of the 
other two, he convinces me that his 
concept of George Washington is 
all wrong. Here is what he writes: 

“Mannerheim, like Washington, 
was born into the class of landed 
gentry, the son of a Swedish noble- 
man. In a household that spoke 
only Swedish, he didn’t learn Fin- 
nish until the 1917 Revolution. .. . 
His father sent him to St. Peters- 
burg where he entered the cavalry 
school.” 

I need not follow Mannerheim’s 
career. Suffice it to say that the 
author demonstrates that Manner- 
heim was a “white” Russian first 
and then a Finn. I am not satis- 
fied from these pages that he is not 
today a “white” Russian rather 
than a Finn. In other words, I fail 
to see how a man who reached the 
age of forty-nine without speaking 
Finnish can be sold to the Ameri- 
can public as a Washington. A lan- 
guage is the verbal expression of a 
nation’s soul. A man’s soul is 
formed before he is forty-nine. 

Where does Finland begin and 
Russia end? Of course, I mean 
ethnographically and linguistically? 
Such factors are important in 
weighing the pros and cons of the 
Russo-Finnish struggle. America 
wants to believe that there are no 
pros and cons. So do I, because I 
hate Bolshevism. But the book ap- 
peals to my emotionalism, not to 
my scholarship. Here is something 
which it does not stress: Russia 
and Finland have been making 
faces at each other since the Treaty 
of Versailles was signed. They 
occupied no small part of the time 
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of the League of Nations in the 
early twenties. They fought before 
the Hague Tribunal in 1923. It re- 
fused to pass upon the merits of the 
lawsuit brought by Finland against 
Russia. This controversy revolved 
around Eastern Karelia. 

Now that the peace treaty has de- 
leted the news from this volume, it 
is a pity that its historical features 
are not as complete as they might 
have been. And it is regrettable 
that the author’s sense of journal- 
ism prompted him to make a 
George Washington out of a man 
who was so little interested in his 
people that he was forty-nine before 
be began to learn their language. 

P. C. 


The Lantern Burns. By Jessica 
Powers. New York: The Monas- 
tin Press. $1.50. 

Now There Is Beauty. By Sister M. 
Thérése. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.25. 

Woven of the Sky. By Sister Miriam. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50. 

Miss Powers is well known for 
her poetical contributions to papers 
like The New York Times and the 
Chicago Tribune and to such peri- 
odicals as The Commonweal, 
America, and The American Mer- 
cury. Her lyrics are marked by 
deep sincerity, spirituality, and a 
sense of the tears of things which 
recalls Christina Rossetti. This re- 
viewer was impressed by three 
poems in particular, “Robin at 
Dusk,” “Old Bridge” and, finest of 
all, “The Holy Face” whose second 
—and final—stanza runs thus: 


“Neither the night nor the day can 
name a place 

Where I have strayed unam- 

bushed by surprise 





At the white beauty of a holy Face 
And two great lonely Eyes.” 


In Now There Is Beauty Sister M. 
Thérése not only sustains her repu- 
tation but enhances it. Her gifts 
are already known to readers of 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD as well as to 
those of other current periodicals 
friendly to distinguished verse. It 
is not as a withdrawn contempla- 
tive but as a very human person 
that she loves God and when she 
sees a child “in her blithe seven 
years,” a girl on the threshold of 
womanhood with hair that “lies 
soft against her cheek,” a priest at 
Mass lifting “the white still beauty 
of the Host” her heart is stirred be- 
cause to her they dwell within the 
very shadow of His wings. In the 
best sense she is a humanitarian for 
in all the children of Eve she sees 
that which is divine and feels for it 
reverence and tender affection. Con- 
ventual life has not chilled her emo- 
tions, rather it has disciplined and 
ennobled them. Hence in _ these 
lovely and smoothly rhythmic lyrics 
there is no wasteful diffusion of 
feeling, no uncertainty of aim. The 
capacity for passion (a noble word 
vested alas! with ignoble implica- 
tions) is not hard to perceive; 
double disciplined, it endows this 
verse with high effectiveness. 
Worthy of special note are “Inter- 
val,” “You give me Sappho,” “En- 
counter,” “Lines with a Crucifix, 
“Amulet,” “Song for a Mystic,” and 
“Return” whose poignant beauty 
made memorable that issue of The 
New York Times from which this 
reviewer clipped it for his scrap- 
book about a year ago. 


Professor Odell Shepard in his 
introduction to Woven of the Sky 
speaks of Sister Miriam’s verse in 
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warm but well merited terms. She 
has learned from Father Tabb the 
poetic miracle of multum in parvo 
and proves her power in a two- 
stanzaed lyric called “Transfigura- 
tion” which her master would have 
been proud to claim could anyone 
have written it but a woman—and 
a woman who in imagination could 
sense what love and fear awaken in 
a mother’s soul as she looks upon 
her first-born. Again compact, 
again revealing though in a differ- 
ent sense, is the quatrain “A Corner 
in Wheat” which does not “show 
the simple quality of her devotion” 
but a quality which Blake would 
have understood and called by a dif- 
ferent name. 


“The ripened grain of wheat within 
the field, 
More flaming than the yellow 
goldenrod, 


SHORTER 


Fiction: The Labyrinthine Ways. 
By Graham Greene (New York: The 
Viking Press. $2.50). Mr. Greene, 
who published an account of his 
travels in Mexico last year, puts his 
knowledge of the country to fur- 
ther use in this extraordinary tale, 
the title of which—from the 
“Hound of Heaven” refers to the 
career of a hunted priest, adminis- 
tering the Sacraments while in con- 
stant danger of death during an 
acute phase of the religious perse- 
cution. Under the pressure of end- 
less hardships he turns into a 
“whisky priest”—a sort of sacerdo- 
tal “hobo”—and violates all his 


priestly obligations while at the 
same time baptizing children, hear- 
ing confessions, and occasionally 
He rejects more 


offering Mass. 
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I passed untouched, not knowing 
it would reach 
My hungry heart, a later day, as 
God.” 


The rare quality of these two lyrics 
is shared by many others, by “Con- 
templation,” “Secret is the Garden,” 
“Young Frassati Meditates,” “Beau- 
ty Bare,” “All for All,” “The 
Traitors,” “Confession,” “Lifting 
Stars,” “A Valiant Woman,” “To 
Death” (worthy of Mary Coler- 
idge), “Sanctuary,” “That Night,” 
“The Solvent,” “Overtones,” and 
“Confession of a too Sensitive Per- 
son.” The art throughout is so 
deft that it conceals itself, the poet’s 
vision of life is fresh and unspoiled, 
and the atmosphere in which she 
seems to dwell is that of “incense 
breathing morn” with the early sun- 
light streaming across the hills. 

J. J. R. 


NOTICES 


than one opportunity to escape in 
order to minister to someone in 
spiritual need, and finally walks 
into a trap, with his eyes open, to 
face the firing squad. Probably 
enough, these pages picture fairly 
well, life in the mountainous in- 
terior of Mexico, although the au- 
thor’s rather teasing style, bizarre, 
jerky, impressionistic, exaggerates 
his characters out of all proportion, 
and often leaves the reader wonder- 
ing about the meaning of a phrase 
or a sentence. The book will un- 
doubtedly attract much criticism, 
and provide material for exciting 
debate. Protestant reviewers seem 
to assume that they see in these 
pages a Catholic ideal from which 
they naturally enough are disposed 
to shy away; one writer makes the 
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comment that “it is not so much an 
illusion of life that Mr. Greene 
achieves in this novel as an illus- 
tration of doctrine.” Catholic read- 
ers will more likely be at a loss to 
determine just what doctrine of the 
Church the book does illustrate. 
Love in the Sun. By Leo Walms- 
ley (New York: Doubeday, Doran 
& Co. $2.50). This gentle idyl 
might almost be taken as a protest 
against the luxury-craving tend- 
encies of this mechanized age, 
which bring about their own mis- 
eries, though nowhere does the au- 
thor indicate so direct a theme for 
his reverie. What plot there is, if 
such, indeed, it can be called, is of 
the desert island school. A man 
and his wife (at least she does be- 
come his wife belatedly after her 
divorce decree is made absolute) 
flee from the muddle they have 
made in a fairly conventional set- 


ting. They take up their life in a 
dilapidated old army hut which has 
been set in a remote cove on the 


Cornish coast. They are virtually 
without money, but by dint of good 
luck, a natural resourcefulness and 
a capacity for wholesome hard 
work, they make for themselves 
and for the baby which arrives in 
due course, a delightful and produc- 
tive home. It is a ballad of the 
simple and natural joys of life, 
quite pagan in spirit. As might be 
expected, it is slow-moving and at 
times, tiresomely repetitious, but 
this is offset by Mr. Walmsley’s ap- 
preciation of nature, his descrip- 
tive facility, and by a sunny joyous- 
ness that creates an atmosphere of 
pleasant relaxation. 

Europe to Let. By Storm Jame- 
son (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.50). In this novel, really a 
series of deft sketches, Miss Jame- 
son draws upon a firsthand ac- 
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quaintance with European capitals 
to review recent political history, 
Her pages, written in the author’s 
characteristic, sophisticated, mas- 
culine tone, are filled with pic- 
turesque, lively, and up-to-the-min- 
ute descriptions, and with refer- 
ences to men now conspicuous on 
the stage of European politics. For 
this reason the first sections hold 
the reader’s interest well; as we go 
on, however, the book becomes 
more and more obviously an exam- 
ple of propaganda by caricature 
and one realizes that the writer is 
venting her feelings, announcing 
her political principles and vilify- 
ing persons and causes she dislikes 
rather than attempting to convey a 
picture of reality. 

The Power and the Glory. By 
Phyllis Bentley (New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.50). Phyllis 
Bentley finds a stirring setting for 
her latest romance in the English 
civil wars of the mid-seventeenth 
century, confining herself to her 
own Yorkshire, and in the main 
picturing the men and women who 
personify its native characteristics. 
She finds so little good and so much 
evil on the side of the Cavaliers, 
that we get a rather distorted con- 
ception of historical facts. Fortu- 
nately, she is saved from apotheo- 
sizing the Roundheads; for after 
the victory of Cromwell’s forces her 
Yorkshire men sicken at the ty- 
ranny and blood lust of his later 
career. In addition to the partisan 
background, one notes some pas- 
sages that could be smoothed out 
in the interest of clarity. As so 
often occurs in the description of a 
battle, it would be better to give 
either more detail or less. Here 
there is enough to make the story 
complicated but not enough to 
make it quite intelligible. 
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Heroic Dust. By Theodora De- 
hon (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.50). A romantic blend of 


legendary valor and family tradi- 
tion provides the foundation for a 
spirited tale of Royalist France in 
the days of revolutionary upheaval. 
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Founded on fact, the story is more 
stirring than many a work of pure 
fiction. Louis-Auguste is an ideally 
heroic youth and Alexandrine a 
sweet and maidenly heroine. A 
strongly Catholic spirit prevails 
throughout the book. 
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